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P L U T A R C H’s 


LIVES. 


AGESILAUS. 


ARCHIDAMUS *, the fon of Xeuxidamus, after 
having governed the Lacedemonians with a very 
wfpe&able character, left behind him two fons 5 the one 
named Agis, whom he had by f Lampito, a woman of an 
lUuihious family \ the other much younger, named Age- 
fraus, whom he had by Eupolia, the daughter of Meli- 
%>idas. As the crown, by law, was to defcend to Agis, 
Agefilaus had nothing to expe& but a private ilation, and 
therefore Tiad a common Lacedemonian education \ which, 
though hard in refpc& ef diet, and full of laborious ex- 
trcifes, was well calculated to teach the youth obedience. 
Hence, Simonides is faid to l^ave called that famed city, 
the man-fubduing Sparta, becaufe it was the principal ten- 
dency of her difciplioe to make the citizens obedient and 
fubmiflive to the laws j and* (he trained hex youth as the 
colt is trained .to the menage. The law does not lay the 
young princes, who are educated for the throne, under 
the fame necefiity. But Agefilaus was lingular in this, 
that before he came to govern, he had learnt to obey. 
Hence it was that he accommodated hpnfelf with a better 
grace to his fubje£ts than any other of the kings $ having 
added to his princely talents and inclinations, a Jiumkne 
ttanner and popular civility. 

Whilfe lie was, yet in one of the claffes, or focieties, ^>f 
hoys, Lyfander had that honourable attachment to him, 
which the Spartans diftinguilh with the name of love. 
Vol. IV. B He 

• Archidamus II» 

t Lampito, or Lampido, was filler to Archidamus by the father’s 
Vid. Plat. Alcimad. 
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2 PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 

He was charmed with his ingenuous^ modefty. For, 
though he had a (Spirit above his companions, an ambition 
,to excel, which made hiin unwilling to fit down without 
the prize, and a vigour and impetuofity which could not 
be conquered or borne down, yet h$ was equally remark- 
able for his gentlcnefs, where dt was necefiary tp obey. 
At the fame time, it appeared, that his obedience was 
not owing to fear, but to a principle of honour, and that 
throughout his whole condudl he dreaded difgrace more 
than toil. 

He was lame x>f one leg ; but that defe&, during his 
youth, was covered by the agreeable turn of the reft of 
his perfon , and the eafy and cheerful manner in which he 
bore it, and Jiis being the firft to rally himfelf upon it, 
always made it the Icfs regarded. Nay, that dcfe& made 
his fpirit of enterprife more remarkable \ for he never 
declined on that account any undertaking, however diffi- 
cult or laborious. 

We have no portrait or ftattre of him* He would not 
-fuffer any to be made while he lived, and at his death •he 
utterly forbade it. We are only told, that he was a little 
man, and that he had not a commanding afpe&. But a 
perpetual vivacity and cheerfulnefs, attended with a talent 
for raillery, which was iexpreffed without afty feverity either 
of voice or look, made him more agreeable even in age 
than the young and the handfome. Theophraftus tells us,- 1 
the j Ephori fined Arehidamus for marrying a little wotoaij^ 
“ She will bring us,” faid they, “ a face of pygmies, in* 
“ ftead of kings.” 

During the reign of Agis, Alcibiades, upon his quit-. 
ting Sicily, came an exile to Lacedetnon. And he had 
not been there long, before he was fufpe&ed of a criminal 
commerce with Tim sea, the wife of Agis. Agis would 
not? acknowledge £he .child, which (he had, for his, but 
laid it was the fen of Alcibiades, Duris informs us, that 
*he queen was not difpleafed at' the fuppofition, and that 
Ihc ufed to whifper to her women, -the child fhould fee 
called Alcibiades, not Leotychidae. 'He adds, that Al- 
cibiades himfelf fcrupled not to fay, He did not a p* 
* proaeh Timaea <to gratify bis appetite* but from an 
u ambition to give kings to Sparta.” However, be was 
-obliged to fly from Sparta, left Agis (hould revenge the 
injury. And that gprijice Rooking upon Leotychidas with 
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at* eye of fufpkion, did not take notice of him as a fbn. 

* Vet, in bis la# iicknefs, Leotychidas prevailed upon him, 
by bis tears and entreaties, to acknowledge him as fuch 
before many witneffcs. ' 

Notwithftanding this public declaration, Agis was no 
fooner dead, than Lyfander, who had vanquilhed the A- 
fbecians at fea, and had great power and intereft in Spar- 
ta, advanced Agefilaus to the throne j alleging that Leo- 
tychidas was a baftard, and consequently had no right to 
it. Indeed, the generality of the citizens, knowing the 
virtues of Agefilaus, and that he had been educated with 
them in all the fe verity of the Spartan difcipline, joined 
with pleafure in the fcheme. 

There was then at Sparta a diviner, named Diopithes, 
well verfed in ancient prophecies, and fuppofed an able 
interpreter of every thing relating to the gods. This 
man infilled, it was contrary to the divine will, that a 
lame man (hould lit on' the throne of Sparta ; and on the 
day the point was to- be decided, he publicly read this 
Brack—. 

* 

Beware, proud Sparta, left a * maimed empire 
Thy boatted iftrcngth impair; far other woes 
Than thou behold’ft, await thee— borne away 
By the ftrong tide of War-——*- 

Lyfander obferving upon this, that if the Spartans Were' 
foHcitoos to aft literally according to the oracle, they 
•ugbt to beware -of Leotychidas \ for that heaven did 
UQt conlider it as a matter of importance, if the king 
happened to have a lame foot : The thing to be guarded 
again#, was the admiflion of a perfon who was not a ge- 
nuine defendant of Hercules ; for that would make the 
kingdom itfelf lame. Agefilaus added, that Neptune had 
home witnefs to the baftardy of Leotychidas, in throwing 
Agis out of bis bed by an earthquake f 5 ten months after 
vhidi, and more, Leotychidas was born ; though Agis 
not cohabit with Timsea during that time. 

B i By 

'/ 

* The two leg:» of the Spartan constitution were the two kings, 
which therefore , mutt be .in a maimed and ruined ftate when one' of thsrti 
tagone. In fadl, the conference produced not a juft and go A monarch, 
tut a tyrant. 

t See Xenqphon> Grecian Hift. v bookiii. 
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By thefe ways and means Agefilaus gained the diadem, 1 
and at the fame time was put in poffeffion of the private 
feftate of Agis > Leotychidas being reje&ed on account of 
his illegitimacy. Observing, however, that his relations 
by the mother’s fide, though men of merit, were very 
poor, he gave a moiety of th^ eflate among them 5 by 
which means the inheritance procured him refpe& and ho- 
nour, infiead of envy and averfioh. 

Xenophon tells us, that by obedience . to the laws of 
his tcountry, Agefilaus gained fo much power, that his 
will was not difpUted. The cafe was this. The princi- 
pal authority was then in the hands of the Ephori and the , 
fenate. The Ephori were annual magiftrates, and the fe- 
na tors had their office for life. They were both appointed 
as a • barrier againft the power of the kings, as we have 
obferved in the life of Lycurgus. The kings, therefore, 
had an old and hereditary antipathy to them, .and perpe- 
tual difputes fubfifted between them. But Lyfander took 
a different courfe. He gave up all thoughts of oppofition 
and contention, and paid his court to them on every oc- 
cafion taking care, in all his enterprifes, to fet out under 
their aufpices. If he was called, he went fafter than ufiial : 

If he was upon his throne, adminiftering juftice,he rofe up 
when the Ephori approached : If any one of them was 
admitted a member of the fenate, he fent him a robe and 
an ox *, as. marks of honour. Thus, while he feemed to 
be adding to the dignity and importance of their body, he 
was privately increafing his own flrcngth, and the autho- 
rity of the crown, through their fupport and attachment* 

. In his ,cpndu£ with refped to the other citizens, he 
behayfed better as an enemy than as a friend. If he was 
fevere to his enemies, he was not unjufily fo ; his friends 
he^cOuntenanced even in their unjuft purfuits. If his ene- 
mies performed any thing extraordinary, he was alhamed 
not to ‘take honourable notice of it $ his friends he could 
not when they did amijs. On the contrary, it 

was hisplealureto fupport them, and go the fame lengthy 
they did \ for he thought no fervice difhonourable which, 
he did in the way' of friendlhip. Nay, if his adverfaries 
fell into any misfortune, he was the firft to fympathi^e 
with them, and ready to give them his afliftance, if they 

defiled 


• Emblems of magiftracy and Jatriotifm. 
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cleared it. By thefe means he gained the hearts bf all his 
people. - ' 

Th e*Ef>bort few this, and, in their fear of hii infer eating 
power, impofed a fine upon him ; alleging this as the rea- 
son, that whereas the citizens ought to be in common, he 
appropriated them to hhnfelf, As the writers uipon phy- 
fics lay, that if war and difcord were banilhed the uni- 
yerfe, the heavenly bodies would flop their courfe, and 
all generation and motion w ould ceafe, by reafon of that 
perfedl harmony ; fo the great lawgiver infufed a fpirit 
of ambition and contention into the Spartan cortftitution, 
as an incentive to* virtue, and wi(hed always to fee feme 
difference and- difpute among the good and virtuous. He 
thought that general complaifence, which leads men to 
yield to the next propofel, without exploring each other's 
intentions, and without debating on the consequences, was 
an inert principle, and deferved riot the name of harmony P. 
.Some imagine that Homer faw this ; and that he would 
not have made f Agamemnon rejoice, when Ulyffes and 
.•Achilles contended in' fuch opprobrious terms, if he had 
not expelled -that fome great benefit would arife to theit 
affairs in general, ffbm this particular quarrel among the 
great. This point, however, cannot be agreed to without 
.»me exception y for violfent dHTenfions are pernicious to a 
forte, and productive of the greatefl dangers. 

Agefilaus had not been long feated on the throne, before 
account& were brought from Afia, that the king of * Perfia'. 
was preparing a gteat fleet to difpoJTefs the Lacedemonians 
ef their dominion of the fea. Lyfander was vefy'defircus 
to be fent again into Afia, that he might fupport his friends 
whom he had left governors and makers of the cities, and 
toany of whom, having abufed their authority to the pur- 
pofesof violence and injuftice, were baniihed or put to 
ieath by the people. He therefore peTfuadeii Agefilaus 
to enter Afia with his forces, and fix the feat of war at the- 
greateft diflance from Greece, before the Perfidu could 
have finilhed his preparations. At the ferae time he in- 
ffm&ed his friends in Afip, to fend deputies to Lacedemouj 
to defire Agefilaus might be appointed to that command. 

B 3 < Agefilaus 

* Upon the fame principle, we need not be greet! y a!a r m?d at party dif* 
m our o.vn nation. They wHi not ire but wi.h fiberty. And lucii 
are often neceflury to throw tff vicious humours, 
t OJyffty, lib. viii. 
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Agefilaus received their propofols in full afiembfy of 
the people, and agreed to- undertake the war, on condi* 
ton they would give him’ thirty Spartans for his officers, 
and counsellors, a fele& corps of two thoufand newly en- 
franchifed helots , and fix thoufand of the allies. All this 
was readily decreed, through the influence of Lyfandeiy. * 
and' Agefilaus fent out with the thirty Spartans. Lyfan- 
der was foon at the head of this council, not only on ac- 
count of his reputation and power, but the friendfhip of ' 
Agefilaus, who thought the procuring him this command* 
a greater thing than the railing him to the throne. 

While his forces were affemblifcg at Geraeftus, he went 
with his friends, to Aulis 5 and paffing the night there, he - 
dreamed that a perfon addreffed him in this manner : 

“ You are fenfible that* fince Agamemnon) - none has. 

. “ been appointed captain •general of all Greece) but your— 

“ fclf, the king of Sparta ; and you are the only perfons.: 
u who have arrived at that- honour. Since, therefore,., 

<i you command the fame people, and go agaiftft the farafe- 
14 enemies with him, as welt as take your departure freta 3 
“ the fame place, you ought to propitiate the goddefo with 3 
“ .the fame facrifice, which he offered here before he &i&-- 
“ ed.” 

Agefilaus at firfl thought of the facrifice of Iphigenia, 
whom her'father offered in obedience .to the foothfayers. _ 
This circumftance, however, did not give him any pain. 

In the morning he related the vifion to his friends, and; 
told them he would honour the goddefs with what a fupe- 
rior Being might reafonably be fuppofed to take pleaftirc- 
In, and not imitate the favage ignorance of his predecef- 
for. In confequence of which, he crowned a hind with* 
flowers, and delivered her to his own foothfayer, with 
orders that he (hould perform the c.eremony, and not the 
perfon appointed to that office by the Boeotians. The fir ft 
magiftrates of Boeotia, incenfed at this innovation, fent 
their officers to infift that Agefilaus fhould not facrifice 
contrary to the laws and cuftoms of Boeotia. And the 
iicers not only gave him fuch notice, but threw the thighs 
of the- vi£fim from the altar. Agefilaus was highly of*, 
fended' at this treatment, and departed, in great wrath with 
the Thebans. Nor could he conceive any hopes of flic- 
cefs after fuch an omen j on th,e contrary, he. concluded 
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Ms operations would be incomplete, and his expedition 
not anfwer the intention. 

When he came to Eph^fus, the power and intereft of 
Lyfander appeared in a very obnoxious light. The gates 
oF that nrinifter were continually crowded, and all appli- 
cations were made to him ^ as if Agcfilaus had only the 
name and badges of command, to fave the forms of law, 
add Lyfander had in fa& the power, and all bufinefs were 
to pais through his hands» Indeed, none of the generals 
j who. were fent to Afia, ever had greater fway, or were more 
! dreaded than he y none ever ferved their friends more ef- 
feftually, or humbled their enemies fo much. Theft were 
j things frefh in every one’s memory ; and when they com- 
pared alfo the plain, the mild, ana popular behaviour of 
Agefilaus, with the item, the fhort, and authoritative' 
manner of Lyfander, they fubmftted to the latter entirely, 
sad attended to him alonfri 

The other Spartans hrft expreffed their refirntment, be- 
teaufe that attention to Lyfander made them appear rathe*' 
*$ his nrinifter s, than a^ cmmfellors to the king. After- 
Wards Agefilaus himfelf was piqued at it; For, though 
Ire had no envy in hrs nature, or jealoufy of honours paid 
to merit, yet he was ambitious of glory, and firm in af- 
fixing fcb claim to it; Belides, he was apprehenfive that 
ft great u&ion were performed, it would be imputed 
lo Lyfander, on account of the foperior light in which he 
•had feu been confidered. 

The method he took to obviate it, was this. His 
fitft ftep was, to oppofe the counfels of Lyfander, and to 
purfae meafiires different from thole, for which he was 
reoft earneft. . Another ftep was to reje& the petitions of 
all who appeared to apply fo him through the intereft of 
that minifter. In matters, too, which were brought be- 
fore the king in a judicial way, thofe again# whom Ly- 
' finder exerted himfelf, were fure to gain their caufe $ and 
they for whom he appeared, could fcarce efcape, without a 
fine. As thefe things happened not cafually, but con- 
stantly and of fet purpofe, Lyfander perceived the caufe, 
and concealed it not from his friends. He told them, it 
was on his account they were diQpraced, and defired them 
to pay their court to the king, and to thofe who had 
greater intereft with him than himfelf. THefe proceed- 
ings Teemed invidious, and intended, to depreciate the 

B 4 king ; 
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kin g : Agefilaus, therefore, to mortify him dill more, ap- 
pointed him his carver : and we are told,, he faid before a 
large company, “ Now let them go and pay their court 
u to my carver.” 

Lyfander, unable to bear this lad indance of contempt, 
faid, V Agefilaus, you know very well how to leilen your 
“ friends.” Agefilaus anfwered, “ I know very well who 
want to be greater than ihyfeif.” <l But perhaps, faid 
“ Lyfander, that has rather been fo represented to you, 
“ than attempted by me. Place me, however, where I 
u may* lerve you, without giving you the leaft umbrage.” 
Upon this, Agefilaus appointed him his lieutenant in 
the Hfcllefpont, where he pexfuaded Spithridates, a Per- 
fian, in the province of Pharnabazus, to come over to 
the Greeks, with a confiderable treafure, and two hun- 
dred horfe. Yet he retained his refentment, and nourifli- 
fag the remembrance of the affront he had received, con- 
fidered how- he might deprive the * two families of the 
privilege of giving kings to Sparta, and open the way to 
that high ftation to all the citizens. And it feems that he 
wonld.have raifed great commotions 'in purfuit of his re- 
ftognge, if he had not been * killed in hU expedition into 
Boeotia.. Thus ambitious fpirits, when they go beyond 
certain ,• bounds, do much more harm than "good to the 
community. For if Lyfander was to blame, as in fa& he 
in indulging an unreafonable avidity t)f honour, Age- 
filaus might have known other methods to corre& the 
fault 'of a man . of his charq&er and fpijrit. But, under the 
influence of the fame paflion, the one knew not how ! to 
pay proper refpedl to his general, nor the other how to 
bear the imperfedtions of his friend. 

•At firft Tifaphernes was afraid of Agefilaus, and un- 
dertook by treaty, that the king would leave the Gre- 
cian cities to be governed by their own laws : but after- 
wards, thinking his ftrength fufficiently increafed, he de- 
clared^war. This was an event very agreeable to Age- 
filaus. He hoped great things from this expedition 5 
and he confidered it as a circumftance which wopld re- 

flea 


* The Eurj tionidae and the Ag*dse. 

■f- He told the Pcrfwn ambafladors, “ He was much obliged to their 
“ maftcr for the ftep he had taken, fince, by the violation of hit oath, lie 
“ had made the gods enemies to Perfia, and friends to Greece." 
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fie# dishonour upon himfelf, that Xenophon could con- 
s da# ten thoufand Greeks from the' heart of Aha to the 
fea, and beat the king of Perfia whenever his forces 
thought proper to engage him ; if he at the head of the 
Lacedemonians, who were mailers both at fea and land r 
could not diftinguifh himfelf before the Greeks by fome 
great and memorable itroke* 

To revenge, therefore, the perjury of Tifaphernes by 
an artifice which juftice recommended, he pretended im- 
mediately to march into Caria ;. and when the Barbarian 
had drawn his forces to that quarter, he turned (hort, and 
entered Phrygia. There he took many cities*; and made 
himfelf matter of imme&fe treafures ; by which he (howed 
his friends, that to yiolate a treaty, is to defpife the god§ ; ^ 
1 /whijft to deceive an enemy is not only juft but glorious, 
and the way^toadd profit to pleafure: but, as he was in* 
ferior in cavalry, and the liver of the vi&im appeared 
without a head* he retired to Ephefus, to raife that fort 
ef troops which he wanted. The> method he took was, 
to infift that every man of fubilance, if he did not choofe 
to ferve in perfon, fhould provide a horfo and a man. 
Many accepted the alternative; and, inflead of a parcel 
of * indifferent combatants, fuch as the rich would have 
made, he foon got a numerous and refpe&able cavalry. 

For thofe who did not choofe to ferve' at all* or not to 
ferve as horfe, hired others who wanted neither courage 
nor inclination. In this he profeffedly imitated Agamem- 
non, who for a. good mare, excufed a. daftardly. rich maa 
the fervice f . . » 

Qae day he ordered his commiflaries to fell the pri&n- 
srs, but to ftrip them firfl. Their clothes found many 

■B |... purchasers; 

* * 

* YAW? etrXjrvfj the prefect corrupt reading, fhould be altered from 
apafTage in the Apophthegms (Ed. St. p. 569.) to mu tfX vrtMi. 

The pafiage is this — us* rxxfi text' Itfxm xxi xvfyn 

x vlt AEIAON KAI IIAOTSinN. , . ’ >r 

f Then Menelaus his Podargu* brings, } 

And tbe fam'd courfer of the king of kings ; 

Whom rich Echepolus (more rich than brave) 

To 'fcape the wars, to Agamemnon gave, 

£/E£the her name) at home to end his days, * r 

Bafe wealth preferring to eternal praife. - i 

Pove, r. xiiih , * 

Hms Scipio, when he went to Africa, ordered the Sicilians' cither W 
attend him, or to give him boriet ormcn. : i * *' v 
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purchasers $ but as to the prifoners themfelves, their ikihs; 
being foft and . white, by reafoti of ' their having lived fo; 
much within doors, the fpe&ators only laughed at them, 
thinking they would be, of no fervice as flaves. Where* - 
upon Agefilaus, who flood by at the au&ion, faid to his 
troops, “ Thefe are the perfbns whom ye fight with j” 
and then pointing to the rich fpoils, u Thofe are the things , 

M ye fight for.V 

When the feafon called him into the field again, he gave : 
it out that Lydia was his objedt. In this he did not de* 
ceive Tifaphernes: that general, deceived himfelf. For, 
giving no heed to the declarations of Agefilaus, becaufe 
he had been ixnpofed upon bytbembefore, he concluded^ 
he would nowv enter Caria, a country not. convenient for 
cavalry, in which his» ftrength -did not lie. Agefilaus, as 
he had propofed, went and fat down on the plain? of 
Sardis, and Tifaphernes was forced to march thither in 
great haft e' with fuceours. . The Perfian, as he advanced* 
with his cavalry, cut off a number of the Greeks who 
were fcatteredup and down for plunder. AgefilauSjhow- 
ever, confidered that the enemy ’s infantry could not yet be : 
come up, whereas he had all . his forces about him \ and-, 
therefore tefolved to give battle immediately* Pur fu amt 
to this refolntioa, he mixed his light armed foot with the 
horfe, and ordered them to advance fwiftly to the charge, 
while he was «bringing up the heavy -armed troops, which 
would not be far behind. The Barbarians were, foon put 
to flight y the Greeks parfued. them, took their camp, and . 
killed great numbers. 

In cohfequence of this fiiecefs,* they could pillage the. 
king’s country in full'fecurity, and had all the iatisfa^lion,. 
to fee Tifaphernes, a man of abandoned chara&er, and one : 
of the greatefi enemies to their name and nation,' proper-* 
ly punched, For the king immediately lest Tithrauftes» . 
ag^infl him, wh6 Cut off his head. At: the. lame time he 
defired Agefilaus to grant him peace, promifing him larger 
fums *, on condition that he would evacuate his domimoas^ 
Agefilaus anfwered, u His country was the foie arbitrefs 

l 1 m • 


* He promiie4 abb to reikore the -Greek cities in Afit to their li_ 
Verty, on condition that they paid the eftablifhed tribute ; and he hop. 

®d (he faid) that this condefcenfion would perfuadp Agtfilaus to ac- 
f 4 pt the peace, and ^returo borne ; tire rather, becaufe- Tifaphertw**- 
whp was guilty of the firft bxcagfr» wa# guntfbed as ho deferred*. 7 
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* of peace. For his own part, he rather chofe to enrich 

* bis foldiers than himfelf j and the great honour among 
'* the Greeks, was to carry home fpoils, and not prefents 
u from their enemies.’’ Neverthelefs, to gratify Ti- 
thrauftes, for deftroying Tifaphernes, the common enemy 
of the Greeks, he decamped and retired into Phrygia, 
taking thirty talents of that viceroy to defray the charges 
of his march. 

As he was upon the road, he received the fcytala from ■ 
the magiftrates of Lacedemon, which invefted him with 
the command of the navy a* well a? army j an honour 
which that city never granted' to any one but himfelf. 
He was, indeed, (as Theopompus fomewhere fays) confef- 
fedly the greateft and molt illuftrious man - of his time > - 
yet he placed his dignity rather in his virtue than his 
power. Notwithftanding, there was this flaw in his cha- 
racter: when he had the conduct of the navy given him, 
he committed that charge to Pifander, when there were 
other officers of greater age and abilities at hand. Fifan- 
derwaS his wife’s brother, and, in compliment to her, he - 
refpe&ed that alliance more than the public good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province of Phar- 
nabazus, where he not only lived in plenty, but raifed 
confiderable fubfidies. From thence he* proceeded to 
Paphlagonia, and drew Cotys, the king of that country, 
Wto his lnterefl, who had been fome time defirous of fuch 
a Connexion, on account of the virtue and honour which < 
marked hi$ chara&er.- Spithridates, who was the firft per- 
fen of cohfequence that canue over from Pharnabazus, ac-. 
companied Agefilaus in all his expeditions, and tooka (hare 
W all his dangers. This Spithridates had a fon, a band- 
lome youth, for whom Agefilaus had a particular regard* 
and a beautiful daughter in the flower or her age, whom - 
he married to Cotys. Cotys gave him a thousand horfe, 
and two thoufand men draughted from his light- armed-* 
Hoops, and with fhefe he returned to Phrygia* . 

Ageiitaus committed great ravages in that province $ - 
hut Pharnabazus did not wait to oppof&him, or truft his 
own garri forts. Intfead of that, he took his moll valuable 
things: with him, and moved from place - to place, to 
avoid a battle. Spithridates, however, watched him fo 
narrowly, . that, with the alfiftance of *Herippidas the * 

B 6 - Spartan, , 

*’ Hcrippidas was at the bead of tbc sew council of thirty, lent to Age** - 
Iccond year of the wv r - 
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Spartan, at laft he made himfelf matter of his camp, and 
all his treafutes. Herippidas made it his bufinefs to ex- 
amine what part of the baggage was fecreted, and com- 
pelled the Barbarians to reftore it ; he looked, indeed, 
with a keen eye, into every thing. This provoked Spith- ' 
ridates to fuch a degree, that he immediately marched 
off with the Paphlagonians to Sardis. 

There was nothing in the whole war that touched Age- 
filaus more nearly than this. Befide the pain it gave him 
to think he had loft Spith ridates, and a coniiderable body 
of men with him, he was afhamed of a mark of avarice 
and illiberal meannefs, from' which he had ever ftudied to 
keep both himfelf and his country. Thefe were caufes of 
uneafinefs that might be publicly acknowledged; but he 
had a private, and more fenfible one, in his attachment to 
the fon of Spithridates ; though while he was with him, 
he had made it a point to combat that attachment. 

One day Megabates approached to falute him, and 
Agefilaus declined that mark of his affe&ipn. The youth, 
after this, was more diftant in, his addreffes. Then Ageft- 
laus was forry for the repulfe he had given him, and pre- 
tended to wonder why Megabates kept at fuch a diftance. 

His friends told him, he muft blame himfelf for reje&ing 
his former application. 4< He would ftill,” faid they, 

4# be glad to pay his moft obliging refpedls to you ; but 
4i take care you do not reje£l them again.” Agefilaus 
was filent fome time : and when he had conftdered the 
thing, he faid, “ Do not mention it to him. For this 
“ fecond vi&ory over myfelf gives me more pleafure, 

“ than I fhould have in turning all 1 look upon to gold." 
This refolution of his held while Megabates was with 
him ; but he was fo much affe&ed at his departure, that It 
is hard to fay how he would have behaved, if he had 
found him again. * 

After this, Pharnabazus defired a conference with him j 
and Apollophanes of Cyzicus, at whofe .houfe they had 
both teen entertained, procured an interview. Agefilaus 
came firft to the place appointed, with his friends, and 
fat drfwn upon the-long grafs under a ihade, to wait for 
Pharnabazus. When the Perfiari grandee came, his fer- 
vants fpread foft fkink and beautiful pieces of tapeftry for 
him $ but, upon feeing Agefilaus fo feate'd, he was afhamed 
to make ufe of them; and placed himfelf carelefsly upon the 

grafs 5 
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grafs in the fame manner, though his robes were delicate, 

/ and of the fined colours* 

After mutual falutations, Pharnabazus opened the con* , 
ferencej and he had juft caufie of' complaint againft the 
Lacedemonians, after the fervices- he had done them in 
the Athenian war, and their late ravages in hi* country* 
Age filans faw the Spartans were at a lofs for ananfwer, 
and kept their eyes fixed upon the ground \ for they knew 
that Pharnabazus was injured. However, the Spartan 
| general found an anfwer, which was as follows : “ While 
| “ we were friends- to the king of Perfia, we treated him 

“ and his in a friendly manner : now we are enemies, you 
“ can expeH nothing from us but hoftilities. Therefore, 

11 while you, Pharnabazus, choofe to be a vaffal to the 
ll king, we wound him through your fides* Only be a 
“ friend and ally to the Greeks, and (hake off that vaffal* 

“ age, and from that moment you have a right to con* 

4 fider thefe battalions, thefe arms and (hips, in (host, all 
u that we are or have, as guardians of your poffeftions; 

“ and your liberty j without which nothing is great os 
1 defirable among men 

Pharnabazus then explained himfelf in thefe terms : “ If 
the king fends another lieutenant in my room, I will bo 
for you) but while he continues me in the government, 

I will, to the beft of my power, tepel. force with forcet 
M and make reprifals upon you for him*” Agefilaus, 
charmed 1 with this reply, took his hand, and rifing up with 
him, faid, u Heaven grant, that with fuch fentiments^ as 
thefe, you may be our friend, and not our enemy !” 

As Pharnazabus and his company were going away, his 
fcn, who was behind, ran up to Agefilaus, and faid with 
afmile,^ 4 Sir, I enter with you into the rights of hofpi* 
tality.” At the fame time he gave him a javelin which 
he had in his hand. Agefilaus received it j and, delighted 
| *ith his looks and. kind regards, looked about for tome* 
thing handfbme to give a youth of his princely appearance 
uueturn. His fecretary Adseus happening to have a horfe 
*ith magnificent furniture. juft by, he ordered it to be taken 
°ff and given to the young man. • Nor did he forget him 
afterwards. In procefs of time this Perfian was driven from 
I his 

I 9 He added, 11 However, if we continue at war, I will, for the future, 

| ” avoid your territories as. much as poffible, and rather forage and raiic cm* 

* tributionsia any other province.** Xxn. Crec. War, b. iv« 
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Bis home by his brothers, and forced to take refuge m 
Peloponnefus. Ageiilaus then took him into his pro- 
te&ion, and ferved him on all occafions. The Perfianhad 
a favourite in the wreftling-ring at Athens, who wanted 
to be introduced at the Olympic Games y but as he was 
pa ft the proper age, they did not ehoofe to admit him *. 

In this cafe the Perfian applied to Ageiilaus, who, willing 
to oblige him in this as well as other things, procured the 
young man the admiflkm he defired^ though not' without 
inuch difficulty. 

Ageiilaus, indeed, in other refpe&s, was ftri&ly and 
inflexibly juft $ but where a man's friends were concerned, 
he thought a rigid regard to juftice a mere pretence.. ' 
There is ftill extant, a fhort letter of his to Hydrieus the 
Carian, which is a proof of what we have faid. w If Nicias 
u is innocent, acquit him: If he is- not innocent, acquit 
“ him on my account. However, be Cure to acquit him." 

Such was the general chara&er of Ageiilaus, as a friend. 
There were, indeed, times when his attachments gave way 
to the exigencies of ftate. Once being obliged to decamp 
in a hurry, he was leaving a favourite fick behind him. - 
The favourite called after him, and earneftly entreated him - 
to come back $ upon which he turned, and faid, u How 

little confiftent are love and prudence !" ‘ This particu- - 
lar we have from Hieronymus the philofopher. 

Ageiilaus had been now two years at the head of the-' 
fenny, and was become the general iubj eft of difeourfe iii 
the upper provinces. His wifdom, his difintereftednefs,^ 
His moderation, was the theme they dwelt upon with 
pleaiure. Whenever he made an excurfion, he lodged in * 
the temples moft renowned for fan&ity : and whereas on 
many occafions we do not ehoofe that men ihould fee what : 
we are about, he was defirous to have the gods infpe&ora 
and witneffes of his condu6h Among fo many thoufands * 
of foldiers as he had, there was fcarce one who had a worfa 
or a harder bed than he. He was fo fortified againft.heat - 
and cold, that none was fo well prepared as himfelf foir 
whatever feafons the climate ihould produce. 

The Greeks in Afia never faw a more agreeable fpec^ 
facie, than the Perfian governors and generals, who bad ' 

been • 

* / 

* Sometimes boys had a (hare in thtfcarhibkioils, who, after » certain 

m were winded (he lifts* . 
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bccninfuffcrably elated with power, and had rolled in riches . 
and luxury, humbly fubmittiug and paying their court to 
a man in a coarfe cloak, and, upon one laconic word, con* 
forming to bis fentiments, or rather transforming them* 
felves intq another ihape. Many thought that line of 
Timotheus applicable, oa this occafion : 

Maxs is the god ; and Greece reveres not gold. 

All Afia was now ready to revolt from the Pcrfians»* 
Agefilaus brought the cities under excellent regulations, 

' and fettled their police, without putting to death or banifh- 
ing a Angle fubje&. After .which he refolved to change - 
the feat of war, and to remove it from the Grecian fea to 
the heart of Perfla; that the king might have to fight for 
Ecbatana and Sufa, inftead of fitting at his eafe there, to 
I bribe the orators, and hire the flates of Greece to deftroy 
i tach other. But amidft thefe.fchemes of bis, Epicy didas 
! the Spartan came to acquaint him, that Sparta was involved . 
ia a Grecian war, and that the Ephori had fenthim orders, 
to come home and defend his own country* . 

Unhappy Greeks ! Barbarians to each other ! 

What better name can we give, that envy which incited i 
them to confpire and combine for their mutual definition, ' 
at a time when fortune had taken- them upon her wings, , 
and was carrying them againfl the. Barbarians ; and yet 
they clipped her wings with their own hands, and bronght 
the war home to themfelves,. which was happily removed- 
hto a foreign country f . . I cannot, indeed, agree with .? 
Demaratus of Corinth, when. he fays, thofe Greeks fell . 
ftort of a great happiaefs* who did not live to fee Alexan- 
der feated on the throne of Darius* But I think the Greeks-' 
had jufl caufe of tears, when they confidered that they left ; 
that to Alexander and the Macedonians, which might have : 
been efie&ed by the generals whom they flew in the field** 
of Leu£tra, . Coronea, Corinth, and Arcadia* 

However -* 

"HThat corraption which brought thefteteeof Greece to take Perfiarr- 
gold, undoubtedly deferves cenfure. Yet we mud take leave to obferve» 
dat the dmfions and Jealoufics which reigned in Greece, Were the. 
frppert of its liberties, and that Perfia was not conquered, till nothing 
bat the fhadow of thofe liberties remained. Were there, indeed, a. 
dumber of little independent flates which made juftice the conflant 
**le of their condudt to each other, and which would be always ready 
to unite uport any alarm, from a formidable enemy, they, might pr^- 

forcc their liberties inviolate for ever* ' 

# ■ 
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• However, of all the a&ions of Agefilaus, there Is none 
which had greater propriety, or wa? aft longer inftance of 
his obedience to the laws and judice to the public, thaa 
his immediate return to Sparta. Hannibal, though hi? 
affairs were in a.delperate condition, and he was almoft 
beaten out of Italy, made a difficulty of obeying the liiuu 
mons of his countrymen to go and defend them in a war at 
home. And Alexander made a jeft of the information he 
received, that Agis had fought a battle with Antipater : 
He faid, u It feems, my friends, that while we were con- 
44 quering Darius h^re, there was a combat of mice , in 
? 4 Arcadia.” How happy then was Sparta in the refpeCb 
which Agefilaus paid her, and in his reverence for the 
laws ! No fooner was the fcytala brought him, though in 
the mid ft of his power and good fortune, than he resigned 
and abandoned his Hourithing profpc&s, failed home and 
left his great work unfinifhed. Such was- the regret hiv 
friends as well as allies had for the lofs of him, that it was 
a. ftrong confutation of the faying of Demoftratus the Bhae- 
acian, “ That the Lacedemonians excelled in puhlic, and 
44 the Athenians in private characters.” For, though he 
had great merit as a king and a general, yet ftill he was a. 
more deferable friend, and an agreeable companion; 

As the Periian money had the impreffion of an archerj 
he faid, 44 He was driven out of Afia by ten thoufand of 
44 the king’s archer’s *.” For the orators* of Athens and 
^Thebes having been bribed with fo many pieces of mo* 
aey, had excited their countrymen to take up arms- again!? 
Sparta. 

When he had crofted the Hellefpont, he marched through 
Thrace without alking leave of any of the Barbarians. He 
only defired to know of each people, Whether they 
44 would have him paft-as a friend*, or hs an enemy.” All 
the reft received him- with tokens of friendfhip, and fhowed 
him all the civilities in their power on his way *, but the 
f Trallians, of- whom Xerxes. is ibid to- have bought a 

x paffage, 

• Tithrauftes fent Timocrates of Rhodes into Greece with fifty tz- 
lents, which he difiributed at Thebes, Argos, and Corinth ; bat, 
cording to Xenophon, Atheos had no fliar e in that diftributionp 

f B elide the Trallians in Lydia, there was a people of that name in 
Illyricum, upon the confines of Thrace and Macedonia. So at leaf$, ac— 
cot ding to Dacier, Theopompus (ap, Steph.) teftifics. One of the ^ISS* 
inftead of T^XAnj, gives us T^sXur. InO^..M9r. 373- **• the, 
Me called . Poffibly it might be the Tnballi. 
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paflage, demanded of Agefilaus a hundred talents of filver» 
and as many women. He anfwered'the mefiengers ironi- 
cally, “ Why did not they then come to receive tjiem 
At the fame time he marched forward, and finding them 
drawn up to oppofe him, he gave them battle, and routed 
them with great (laughter. 

I He fent fome of his people to put the fame queftion to 
j the king of Macedon j who anfwered, 44 I will confidet 
J u of it.” “ Let him cbnfider,” faid he, 44 in the mean 
r w time we march.” The king furprifed and awed by hi* 

| (pirit, delired him to pafs as a friend. 

I The Theffalians were confederates with the enemies of 
I Sparta, and therefore he laid wafte their territories. To 
the city of Lariffa, ^indeed, he offered his friendfliip, by 
■ his ambaffadors Xenocles and Scytha : but the people 
j feized them and put them in prifon. His troops fo re- 
| fented this affront, that they would have had him go and 
j lay fiege to the place. Agefilaus, however, was of ano- 
i ther mind. He faid, 44 He wduld not lofe one of his am- 
u bafladors for gaining all Theffaly j” and he afterwards 
found means to recover them by treaty. Nor are we to 
bonder that Agefilaus took this flep, fince, upon news 
being brought him that a great battle had been fought near 
Corinth, in which many brave men were fuddenly taken 
off, but that the lofs of the Spartans was fmall in com- 
parifon of that of the enemy, he was not elevated in the 
leaft. On the contrary, he faid, with a deep figh, 44 Un- 
* bappy Greece ! why haft thou deftroyed fo many brave 
u mea with thy own hands, who, had they lived, might 
“ have conquered all 'the Barbarians in the world ?” 
However, as the Pharfalians attacked and haraffed him 
ln his march, he engaged them with five hundred horfe, 
i aQ d put them to flight. He was fo much pleafed with this 
faccefs, that he ere&ed a trophy under mount Narthacium \ 
and he valued himfelf the more upon it, becaufe with fo 
fmall a number of his own training, he had beaten a people . 
*ho reckoned theirs the bed cavalry in Greece. Here 
Kphridas, one of the Ephori , met him, and gave him or- 
l <krs to enter Boeotia immediately. And though his intcn- 
. toon was to do it afterwards, when he had ftrengthened his 
a nny with fome reinforcements, ; he . thought it was not 
! n gbt to difobey the magiftrates. *He therefore faid to 
thofe about him, 44 Now comes the day, for which we were 

' u called 
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* called out of Alia.” At the fame time he fent for two 
cohorts from the army near Corinth,» And the Lacede- 
monians did him the honour to caufe proclamation to be 
made at home, that fuch of the youth as were inclined to 
go and aflift their king, might give in their names. All 
the young men in Sparta prefented themfelves for that 
fervice $ but the magiftrates fele&ed only fifty of the ableft,. 
and fent them, 

Agefilaus, having palled the llraits of Thermopylae, and 
traverfed Phocis, which was in /riendfhip with the Spar- 
tans, entered Boeotia, and encamped upon the plains of 
Chaeronea. He had fcarce entrenched himfelf, whea 
there happened an eclipfe * of the fun. At the fame time 
he received an account that Pifander was defeated at fea r 
and killed, by Pharnabazus and Conon. He was much 
afflicted with his own lofs, as well as that of the public. 
Yet, left his arrx\y, which was going to give battle, fhould 
be difcouraged at the news, he ordered the meftengers to 
give out that Pifander -was vi&orious. Nay, he appeared 
m public with a chaplet of flowers, returned folemn thanks 
for the pretended fuccefs, and fent portions of the fitcrifice 
to his friends. 

When he came up to f TToroftea, and was in view of the- 
enemy, he drew up his army. The left wing he gave to- 
the Orcho menians, and took the right hknfelfT The The- 
bans alfo putting themfelves in order of battle, placed 
themfelves on the right, and the Argives on the left* 
Xenophon fays, this was the moft furious battle in his 
time ; and he certainly was able to judge, for he fought 
in it for Agpfilaus, with whom he returned from Afia. 

The firft charge was neither violent nor lafting : The ’ 
Thebans foon routed the Orcliomenians, and Age filans^; 
the Argives. But when both parties were informed < 
their left wings were broken and ready for flight* both 
haftened to their relief. At this inftant Agefilaus might' 
bave fecured to himfelf the vj&ory without any rifk,* if 

he- 

% ' 

* This eclipfe happened 6n the twenty-ninth of Auguft, in the third 
year of the ninety-fixth olympiad, three hundred and ninety -two years be* 

- fore the Chrift'ta'n sera. 

f In the printed text it fs Coronea, nor have we any various reading. 
Bat undoubtedly Charonea, upon the Cephifus, was the place where, the 
battle wat fought j and we muft not confound it with the baltle of Coronen, 
in Theflaly, fought fifty-three years b Jure. 
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Ke would have fuffered the Thebans to pafs, and then 
have charged them in the rear • : But borne along by his 
fury, and an ambition to difplay his valour, he attacked 
them in front, in the confidence of beating them upon 
equal terms. They received him, however, with equal 
vivacity, and great efforts were exerted in all quarters, 
efpecially where Agefilaus and his fifty Spartans were en- 
gaged. It was a happy circum (lance that he had thqfe 
volunteers, and they could not have come more feafonably. 
For they fought with the mod determined valour, and 
cxpofed their perfons to the greateft dangers in his de- 
fence} yet they could not prevent his being wounded. 

He was pierced through his armour in many places with 
fpears and fwords j and though they formed a ring about 
bim, it was with difficulty they brought him off alive, 
after having killed numbers of the enemy, and left not a . 
few of their own body dead upon the fpot. At laft finding 
it impracticable to break the Theban front, they were 
obliged to have recourfe to a manoeuvre, which at firft 
they fcorned. They opened their ranks, and let the The- 
bans pafs j after which, obfervirig that they marched in a 
diforderly manner, they made up again, and took them in 
flank and rear. They, could not, however, break them* 
The Thebans retreated to Helicon, valuing themfelves 
®uch upon the battle, becaufe their part of the army was 
a full matgh for the Lacedemonians. 

Agefilaus, though he was much weakened by his 
wounds, would not retire to his tent, till he had been, 
carried through all his battalions, and had feen the dead 
borne off upon their arms. Mean time he was informed,, 
that a party of the enemy had t v akeu refuge in the temple 
of the Itonian Minerva, and he gave orders that they 
flwuld be diftniffed in fafety. Before this temple Hood a 
trophy, which the Boeotians had formerly ereCled, when, 
®uder the condu^b of Sparton, they had defeated the Athe- 
nians, and killed their general Tolmides f . 

Early next morning, Agefilaus,' willing to try whether* 
the Thebans would renew the combat, commanded his 
tocn to wear garlands, and the mufie to play, while he 
reared and adorned a trophy in token of vi&ory. At the _ 
. fame 

* Xenophon gives another turn to the matter $ for with him-AgefiUu* 
never wrong. 

f In the battle of Coronea.. 
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fame time the enemy applied to him for leave to carry off 
their dead; which circumftance confirmed the vi&ory to 
him. He, therefore, granted them a truce for that pur- 
pofe, and then caufed himfelf to be carried to Delphi, 
where they were celebrating the Pythian games.-, There 
he ordered a folemn proceflion in honour of the God, and 
confecrated to him the tenth of the fpoils lje had taken ip 
Alia. The offering amounted to a hundred talents. f 

Upon his return to Sparta, he was, greatly beloved hy 
the citizens, who admired the peculiar temperance of his 
life. For he did not, like other generals, -come changed 
from a foreign country, nor, in fondnef? fox the fafhions 
he had feen there, difdain thofe of his own. On the 
contrary, , he fhowed as much attachment to the Spartan 
cuftoms, as thofe who had never paffed the Eurotas. He 
"changed not his repafts, his baths, the equipage of hfs 
wife, the ornaments of his armour, or the furniture of 
his houfe. He ever let his doors remain, which were fo 
old that they feemed to be thofe fet up by Ariftodemus *». 

, ' Xenophon alfo allures us, that his daughter’s carriage was- 
not in the leaf! richer than thofe of other young ladies* 
Thefe carriages, called canathra , -and made ufe of by the 
virgins in their folemn proceilions, were a kind of wooden 
chaifes, made in the form of griffins, or goat-ftags f . 
Xenophon has not given us the name of this daughter of 
Agefilaus : and Dicaearchus is greatly diflatisfied, that 
neither her name is preferved, nor that of the mother dF 
Epaminondas. But we find by fome Lacedemonian in- 
scriptions, that the wife of Agefilaus was* called Cleora, 
and his daughters J Apolia and ProTyta^ We fee alfo at 
’ Lacedemon the fpear he fought with, which differs not 
from others. 

As he obferved that many of the citizens valiieff them* 
felves upon breeding horfes. for the Olympic games, he 
perfuaded Ins filler Cyniica to make an attempt that way, 
'"and to try her fortune in the chariot- race in pexfon. This* 
he did, to ihow the Greeks that a- victory of that kind did 

not 

» « 

•. Ariftodemus, the Ton of Hercules, ard founder of the royal family 
•f Sparca, flourished eleven hundred years before the Chriftian sera j (9 
that the gates cf Agefitaus'$ palace, if let up by Ariftodemus, had then 
flood feven hundred ar.d eight years. 

+ In the original r^ytAsfvy Cervorum eft fpccie tragelaphum barb* 
tan. urn tt armorum vilio d.ft.ias. Plin. 

1 E*p*lia and Prwntga. Cud. Vulcob. 
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not depend upon any extraordinary {pint or abilities, but 
only upon riches and expence. s 

Xenophon, fo famed for wifdom,fpent milch of his time 
with him, and he treated him with great refpedl. He alfo' 
defired him to fend for his fons, that they might have the 
benefit of a Spartan education', bjr which they would gain 
the beft knowledge in the world, the knowing how to 
command, and how to obey. 

After the death of Lyfander, b<e found out a confpiracy, 
which that general had formed againft him immediately 
ifter his return from Afia. And he was inclined to (how 
the public what kind of man Lyfander really was, by ex- 
pofing an oration found among his papers, which had been 
compofed for him by Cleon of Halicarnaffus, and was to 
baye been delivered by him to the people,, in order to fa- 
cilitate the innovations he was meditating in the conftitu- 
tion. But one of the fenators having the perufal of it, 
and finding it a very plaufible compofition, advifed him 
u not to dig Lyfander out of his grave, but rather to bury 
“ the oration with him.” The advice appeared, reason- 
able, and he fuppreffed the paper. 

As for the perfons who oppofed his meafUres moft, he 
made no open reprifals upon them \ but he found means 
to employ them as generals or governors.' “When invefted 
with power, they foon {horwed what unworthy and avari- 
cious men they were, and in confequence were called to 
account for their proceedings. Then he ufed to aflift 
them in their diftrefs, and labour to get them acquitted ; 
by which he made them friends and partizans inftead of 
adverfaries ; fo that at laft he had no oppofition to contend 
*ith. For his royal colleague * Agefipolis, being the fon 
of an exile, very young, and of a mild and modeil difpo- 
fition, interfered not xnuch in the affairs of government. 
Agefilaus contrived to make him yet more traftable. 1 he 
two kings, when they were in Sparta, eat at the fame 
feble. Agefilaus knew that ..Agefipolis was open to the 
imprefiions of love as well as himfelf, and therefore con- 
stantly turned the converfathon upon {©me amiable young 
perfon. He even aflifted him in his views that way, and 
brought him at laft .to fix upon the fame favourite with 
Juafelf. For at Sparta there is nothing criminal in theft 

attachments ; 

* Agefipolis was the fon of Paufanias. 
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attachments \ on the contrary, (as we have obferyed in the 
life of Lycurgus), fuch love is produ&ive of the greateft 
rpodefly and honour, and its chara&eriftic is an ambition 
to improve the objedt in virtue. - 

Agefilaus, thus powerful in Sparta, had the addrefs to 
.get Teleutias, his brother by the mother’s fide, appointed 
admiral. After which, he marched againfl Corinth * 
with his land-forces, and took the long walls j Xcleutias 
^aflifting his operations by fea. The Argives, who were 
then in poffeflion of Corinth, were celebrating the lfthmian 
games \ and Agefilaus coming upon them as they were 
engaged in the facrifice, drovp them away, and feized 
upon all that they had prepared for the feflival. The 
Corinthian exiles who attended him, defired him to un- 
dertake the exhibition, as prefident ; but not choofing 
that, he ordered them to proceed with the folemmty, and 
flayed to guard them. But when he was gone, the Ar- 
rives celebrated the games over again ; and fome who 
.had gained the prize before, had the fame good fortune & 
fecond time \ others who were vi£lorious then, were now 
in the lift of the vanquifhed. Lyfander took the oppor- 
tunity to remark how great the cowardice of the Argives , 
xnufl be, who, while they reckoned the prefidency at thofe 
games fo honourable a privilege, did not dare to rilk a , 
battle for it. He was, indeed, of opinion, that a mo- 
derate regard for this fort of diveriions was befl, and ap- . 
plied himfeif to embellifh the choirs and public exercifes 
of his own country. When he was at Sparta, he honoured 
4hem with his prefence, and fupported them with great ] 
eeal and fpirit, never miffing any of the exercifes of the * 
young men or the virgins. As for other entertainments* 
fo much admired by the world, he feemed not even to 
know them. 

One day Callipedes, who had acquired great reputation 
among the Greeks as a tragedian,' and was univcrfally 
careffed, approached and .paid his refpe&s to him \ after 
which he mixed with a pompous air in his train, expe&iug 

he 

* These were two expeditions of Ageftans againft Corinth } Plutarch 
to thir place confounds them \ whereas Xenophon» in his fourth booh» 
has diftinguiihed them very dearly. The enterprise in which Teleuda* 
«affiffced, did not fucceed ; for Iphicrates, the Athenian general, kept Co- 
rinth and its territories from feeling the effects of AgtfUaua’* refentment. 
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lie would take fome honourable notice of him. At la& he 
laid, M Do not you know me. Sir ?** The king calling 
his eyes upon him, anfwered {lightly, Are you not Cal* 

I * lipedes the Hage-play er ?** Another time» being afked 
I to go and hear a man who mimicked the nightingale to 
great perfe&ion, he refufed, and fitfd, “ I have heard the 
“ nightingale herfelf.” 

Menecrates the phyfician, having (ixcceeded in fome 
defperate cafes, got the furnatne of Jupiter. And he wae 
lo vain of the appellation, that he made ufe of it in a let* 
ter to the king. “ Menecrates Jupiter to king Agefilaufi, 
H health.” His anfwer began thus : “ King Agehlaus to 
w Menecrates, his fenfes.** 

While he was in the territories of Corinth, he took the 
temple of Juno and as he Hood looking upon the foldiers 
! who were carrying off the prifoners and the fpoils, am- 
| baffadors came from Thebes with propofals of peace. He 
i had ever hated that city j and now thinking it neceffary 
\ toexprefs his contempt for it, he pretended not to fee the 
ambafTadors, nor to hear their addrefs, though they were 
before him. Heaven r however, avenged the affront. 
Before they were gone, news was brought him, that a 
battalion of Spartans was cut in pieces by Iphicrates. 
This was one of the greateff Ioffes his country had fat- 
tened for a long time : and belide being deprived of a 
number of brave men, there was this farther mortification, 
that their heavy-armed foldiers were beaten by the light- 
armed, and Lacedemonians by mercenaries. 

Agefilaus immediately marched to their afliftaneje \ but 
finding it too late, he returned to the temple of Juno, 
*nd acquainted the Boeotian ambaffadors that he was ready 
• *°give them audience. Glad of the opportunity to return 
[ the infult, they came, but made no mention of the peace. 

I They only defired a fafe condu& to Corinth. Agefilaus, 

| provoked at the demand, anfwered, “ If you are defirous 
4 to fee your friends in the elevation of fuccefs, to-morrow 
you {hall do it with all the fecurity you can defire.** 
Accordingly, the next day he laid wafte the territories of 
Corinth, and taking them with him, advanced to. the 
**ry walls. Thus having ihown the ambaffadors, that 
the Corinthians did not dare to oppofe him, he dfcfmiffed 
1 : then he colle&ed fuch of his countrymen as had 

; leaped in the late aftion, and marched to Laccdemon,; 



taking 
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taking care every clay to move before it wasli^MJ and to 
encamp after it was dpk^to prevent the infults-'©f ffll 
Arcadians, to wbofe averfion and envy he was no ftfangfcf. 

After this, to gratify the * Achseans, he led hisfbrces, 
along with theirs, into Acarnania", where he made ah 
immenfe booty, and defeated the Acarrianians in a pitched 
battle. The Achseans defired him to day till winter, » 
order to prevent the enemy from fowiug their lands. But 
he faid, “ The ftep he fhould take would be the very 
t{ reverfe $ for they would be more affaid fcf war, when 
44r they had their fields covered with corn.” The event 
juftified his opinion. Next year, asfoon as an army ap- 
peared upon their borders, they made peace with the 
Achseans. 

, When Conon and Pharnabazus, faith the Perflan fleet, 
had made themfelves mailers of the fea, they ravaged the 
coaflrs of Laconia $ and the walls of Athens were rebuilt 
with the money which Pharnabazus fupplied. The La- 
cedemonians then thought proper to conclude a peace 
with the Perflans, and fent Antalcidas to make their prd- 
‘pofals to Tiribazus. Antalcidas, on this occafion/a&ed 
an infamous part to the Greeks in Alia'; and delivered up 
thofe cities to the king of Perfla, for wbofe liberty Agefi- 
laus had fought. No part of the dilhonour, indeed, 'Ml 
upon Agefilaus. Antalcidas was his enemy, and he haf- 
tened the peace by all the means he could devife, becaufe 
he knew the war contributed to the reputation and power 
of the man he hated. Neverthelefs, when Ageflla&s was 
told, u the Lacedemonians were turning Medes,” He 
*faid, u No j the Medes are turning Lacedemonians.” 
And as fome of the Greeks were unwilling to be compre- 
hended in the treaty, he forced them to accept the kind’s 
terms, by threatening them with war f . „ 

His 


• 'the Achseans were In poffeflion of Calydon, which before had dfc- 
. longed to the iE tertians. The Acamanians, now aiflifted by th* Atheqjgna 
and Boeotians, attempted to make themfelves mailers of it. But, the Achae* - 
ans applied to the Lacedemonians for fuccours, who employed AgefilauS^to 
that bufiaefs. XtN. Gf. Hill. booiffv. 

*j* The king of Perfia’s terms were, that the Oreefc cities in Aflv ^kh 
the iflandl of Claeomense and Cyprus, fliould remain to him 3 that all the 
other ftates, (mail and great, Ihoeld be left free, excepting only Lemnos» 
Imbros, and Scyros, which, having been from time immemorial fubje& to 
‘ ’ the Athenians, fliould remain fo ; and that'fuch as refuted to embrade the 
peace} fhould be compelled to admit It by force of arms. *'■ •* * a 

XtN. Hellas. lib. v. 

This peace of Antalcidas was made in the year tefbreChriit, 387. 
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33k «ev k this was, to > weaken the Thebans : for it 
| was one of the conditions, that the cities of Boeotia lhouid 
be free and independent. The fubfequent events made 
the matter very clear. When Phoebidas, in the mod un- 
jnftifiohle manner, had feized the citadal of Cadmea in 
time of foil peace, the Greeks in general ex pie fled 
their indignation and many of the Spartans did the 
fame \ particularly thofe * ho were at variance with Age- 
filaus Thefe afked him in an angry tone •• By whofe 
44 orders Phoebidas had done fo unjuft a thing, 1 ’ hoping 
to bring the blame upon him. He fc rupled not to fay, 
in behalf of Phoebidas, 44 You lhouid examine the ten- 
“ dency of the a&ion; confide* whether it was advan- 
44 tageous to Sparta. If its nature was fuch, it was glorious 
“ to do it without any orders.” Yet in his difeourfe he 
was always magnifying juftice,and giving hex the firft rank 
among the virtues. 4t Unfupported by * juftice,” faid he, 
14 valour is good for nothing : and, if all men were juft, 
44 there would be no need of valour.” If any one. in 
i the coorfe of converfation, happened to fay, 4 ‘ Such is 
4( the pleafure of the grtat king}” be would anfwer, 
44 How is he greater than I, if he is not more juft ?” 
Which implies a maxim indifputably right, that juftice is 
the royal inftr ament by which we are to take the different 
proportions of human excellence. 

After the peace was concluded, the king of Perfia fent 
him a letter, whole purport was to propofe a private 
I ftiendffup, and the rights of hofpitality between them ; 

| hot he declined it. He faid, 4 4 The public friend (hip 
44 was fufiicient } and while that lafted, there was nq need 
44 of a private one.” 

Yet he did not regulate his condudt by thefe honourable 
Imtsments : on the contrary, he was often carried away 
by his ambition and refentraent, Particularly in this af- 
w of the Thebans, he not only fereened Phoebidas from 
paniftument, but per&aded the Spartan commonwealth to 
Jam in hk crime, by holding the Cadmea for themfelves, 
md potting the Theban adminiftration in the hands of 
Archias and Leoutkla*, who had betrayed the citadel to 
Vgl. IV. C Phoebidas. 

* This is net the only inflanee, in v*h:ch we find it was a maxim ajnvny 
die l*ced«tM>Pians> that a man tugh$ to be ftri&ly juft in his private cava- 
.city, but that he may take what latitude be pkafes in a public oce, provide 
kic countr y i« * gainer by it. 


« 
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‘Phoebidas. Hence it was-rtOturalto fufpeft, that though 
Phoebidas was the inftrument, >tlie deftgn was ionned fiy 
Agefilaus, and the* fubfequent proceedings confirmed it 
beyond contradiction. . For- when the * Athenians had 
expelled the garrifon, and reft cwed the Thebans, to their 
•liberty, be declared war againft the .latter for. putting to 
death Archias and Leontidas* whom he cMt^poimurph^ 
but who in faCt were tyrants. Cleombrotusf, who upqii 
^the death of Agefipolis fucceeded to the throne, feint 
with an army to Bceptia. For Agefilaus, who was, now 
forty years above the age -of puberty, and cGnfequently 
excufed from fervice by law, was very, willing to decline 
this commiffion. Indeed, as he had lately made war up- 
on the Phliafians in favour of exiles, he was aftkai&ad now 
to appear in arms againft the Thebans for tyrants. 

There was then a Lacedemonian, named Sphodri^s, of 
•the party that oppofed -Agelilaus, lately appointed gover- 
nor of Thefpise, He wanted neither courage nqx ♦am- 
bition* but he was governed rather by fangwine hpipesth<an 
good fenfe and prudence. This man, fond of.spgfleit 
-name* and reflecting how Phoebidas had diftinguUh^d 
himfelf in the lifts of fame by his Theban jfnterp^ife^^as 
perfuaded it Would be'a much greater ^$d moro .gloriosus 
performance^ if, without ar.y directions from his. foperfoijs, 
he could feize upon the ^Piraeus, and deprive the 
-of the empire of the fca, by a ftidden attack land. 

•It is faid, that this was a. train laid for him. by /Pelopi- 
das and Gelan, firft magiftrates in Btgotia . jThgy fopt 
perfpns to him, who pre'tended to.be. much in, ^her Spar- 
tan intere ft, - and who, by magnifying him .as.the^nfycjfi^ii 
fit for fuch an exploit, worked up his ambition till! n^un- 
dertook a thing equally unjuft and ftct?ffoble with. 
fair of the Cadmea, but -conducted , with Infs yafoj&r, ,anc 
attended with lefs fuccefs. He hoped to have reach, eft t-l&< 
Piraeus in the night, but day-light overtook hina upoi 
the plains of Thriafia. And we are told,' that forne jligh 

M appearing 


i. 


* See Xen. Grec. H!ft< 1 . y, whence h appears tivrt thp Calrqea ws 
recovered by the Athenian forces. > vi. - . 

*f- Ckombroiue wa? the youngeft fottef Paufanias^ and fcrfther’fo 
fipolis. > . ' ! • i » . 

J They feared the Lacedemonians were too ftrong.fbr thenv «id ther 
fore pat Sphodrias upon this adt of hoft*iity againft the Athenians^ in or 4 
to draw them in*.o die quarrel. 
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appearing to the foldiers to ftream from the temples of 
fileufis, they were ft ruck with a religious horror* Spho- 
drias himfelf loft his fpirit of adventure, when he found his 
march could no longer be concealed ; and having collected 
feme trifling booty, he returned with difgrace to Thefpise. 

Hereupon, the Athenians fent deputies to *Sparta, to 
complain of Sphodrias ; but they found the ipagiftrates 
had proceeded againft him without their complaints, and 
that he was already under a capital profecution. He had 
sot dared to appear and take his trial ; for he dreaded the 
rage of his 'country men, who were aftiamed of his con- 
du&'tq the Athenians, and who were willing to refent 
the injury as done to themfelves, rather than have it 
thought that they had joined in fo flagrant an a& of in- 
juftice. ' 

Sphodrias had a fori named Cleonymus, young and 
handfoine, and a particular favourite of Archidamus, the 
fen of Agefilaus. Archidamus, as it is natural to fup- 
pofe^lhaTcd in all the uneafinefs of the young man for 
h& father ; but he knew hot how to appear openly in his 
Waif, bicaufe Sphodrias had been a ftrong adverfary to 
Agefilaus. However, as Cleonymus applied to him, and 
^treated him with many tears to intercede with Agefi- 
kta, as the perfon whom they had moft reafon to dread, 
he undertook the commiflion. Three or four days pafied, 
during which he was reftrained by a Reverential awe from 
fpcntlng of the matter to his father; but he followed him 
lip drift down in iilence. At laft when ^.the day of trial 
*a$at hand, he ftimmoned up courage enough to fay, 
Qeobyttmg was a fhppliant to him for his father. Agefi- 
hui, ktiodrihg the attachment of his fon to that youth, 
fed not lay any injun&ions upon him againft it. For 
^conymos, from his infancy, had given hopes that he 
*otfM one day rank with the worthieft men in Sparta, 
^ttfce did not give him room to expeft any great favour 
rartH^jeaJCeft he only faid, 44 He would confider what 

ftoiild be the confident and honourable part for him to 

Archidamus, therefore, aftiamed of the inefficacy of 
kis interpofition, difeontinued his vifits to Cleonymus, 
though beforp-he ufed tb Call upon him many times in a 
day. Hence the friends of Sphodrias gave up the" point 
fof loft ; fill an intimate acquaintance of Agefilaus, named 

C % , Etymocles, 
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Et yt&ibtiefy ih a cohverfetion which pallid betWeeti tJWrtf, 
difcovered di«> febHaicttW» 'of that prince.: He» told HinV, 

< He hi^lily^ifappt'oved Aat attietnpt of. Sphodri«sv /j y^t 
44 he4ooked'Upott him ?as a . brave ?n)afi, and 1 was <fc«fibte 
“ that Sparta* bad* ocestfion for* fiteh fcridiets as he. v > Thife. 
was the way* indeed, in which Agefil&oscdnftamlyfpekie 
V>f the eaufe,4n order .to • oblige- hisibn. 1 By tthis^XBen- 
’liythus immediately' perceived* witlubow i iakeb «efckAb- 
chHambs had ferve d hint ; and the friend* o£l£pkcfdufcfc 
appealed with more courage 1 in his behalf, j Agte&bcttsiwab 
certainly a moil affectionate father. > It *i«- faidjitohomhijs 
children Were finall, he would join in theirfports ^andji 
f riend’ happening to4nd ham one day riding among! them 
' trpon °a iliCk 3 , he de fired Him 44 not ttf nientioniit, » till j die 
■ 4# was 6* father himfelf” . . . v anci • + 

- ’• *■ ^Sphodria* v was aquitted : Upon Which tfief t Athenians 
prepared for war. This drew the cenfuresoftbe werld 
'upon Age filans, who, to gratify an abfurd’ and- chil&ifli 
inclination of his fon, obftrufted the courfe of juft fed, 
p ahd brought his country under the reproach ’of fuck fttt- 
~gHht ©fences again# the Greeks.* As he found his^ot* 

- ^league Cleombrotus * difinclined to continui the* waf ^wifch 
’ tHe Thebins,-he dropt the cxcufe the law fanftfii&fc'hfcfti, 
with, Ihough'he had made ufe of it before; And ktiinsbfitl 
t^mfelf into Boeotia. The Thebans fuffefled mtfChlfrotea 
Ida Operations, and he felt the fame frcm theitr in’ His 
fe¥h. ~ So that Atifalcidas one day feeing him cdme ; off 
wounded; thiis addreffed him : ” The Thebans* pay ? you 
it€ well for teaching them to fight, wheii they * had ’ neither 
inclination* not fuffieient fldll for it.” It is ; eertaitttbfe 
1 Thebans were at this time much more formidable' in fcfte 
field than they had ever been $ sffter haring been ‘trained 
and e'xetcifed in fo many wars with the LacedemOtit&tfs* 
For the fame reafon, their ancient fage, Lycurgus, in one 
of his three ordinances called Rhetrae , forbad them to go 
to war with the fame enemy often namely to prevent 
the enemey from learning their art. , 

The allies ^of Sparta likewife complained of Agefilaus, 
44 That it was not in any public quarrel’, but from anob- 

\ : Whale 

< . • . s . 

• * ' * 

• Xenophon fays, the Epb*ri thought Agefilans) a* a more, experi- 
enced general, would coadu& the war better than Cleombrotus. . To» 
•» wiv hat nothing to do in the text. 
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“ftittte fpirit of '* private rcfeutmenjt, that .he fought to 
“ delfroy the Thebans. For their part, they feW/ they 
<( wore wearing themfelves out, without any oocafion, by 
gmftg m. faeh numbers upon this or that expedition 
*' dvery year, at the will of a handful of Lacedeatoaisfys.” 
Hereupon, Agcfilaws, deftrout to fhow them, that the 
number of their warriors was not fa great, ordered all 
the xUks to fit' down promifeuoufly pn one fide,, and all 
i *bc Lacedemonians 0« the other. This donet the crier 
4 mnooed' the trades to. Hand up one after another the 
fdtters'/firft, and then the braziers» the carpenters* the 
mifsos, in (hurt all the mechanics. Alrooft all the allies 
to& upt to aufwer in one branch of btofiaefs or othetr, hut 
; notiftne.of'the Lacedemonians; for they were forbidden 
I to learn -or exercife any manual art. Then ;AgefiJaus 
I jUKbfiddv ^You fee, nay friends, we feud more 

?‘ werridt s into the field than- yep.” 
r'vWhen'he come as fat as Megara, upon- bis return 
frofhj'rhebe^ as he was gbing up to the t fenatenboufe 
id ffce citadel, he, Was Seized with ipaftns and an acute pain 
iehh rf^t kgv It fwelled immediately» the vcffels were 
dlfiesded witb blood, and there appeared all the figas of a 
inflammation. A Syracufan phyfician opened a 
fiWt* below the ancle*, upon which the pain abated; but 
^tbkod camo fo £aft, that it was not Hopt without great 
.#ffiqulty^ nor, till he fainted away, and his life was in 
&oger, Jie was carried to Lacedenron in. a weak condi- 
fion, v 33d continued along Ume incapable of fervice. 
i lntbe aaean time, the Spartans met with feveral checks 
Mlibg iea and land* The moil considerable lofs was at j 
Audrey which was the fir il pitched battle the* Thebans 
ig*!$d again ft . thexp. fiefore. the .laft mentioned a&ion, 
! w/MS 2 difpofed-to peace, and the Hates of Greece 

I s ni . C 3 feat 
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3 fttj<fphair (Hcllan. *$37,, rl Ed; St,) ■ fay** It was '*» He was going 
^>%diert^p|)leof Venus tot be fenate-hoyfe. . 

,, .tjjoaae manuferipts have it Tegyro ; but here is no neceflfity to alter the 
waived reading; though Palmer infifls lb much’ upon it. For that of Leuc- 
tra was certainly the firft pitched battle in which the Thebans defeated -the 
^tofctiiaK* 'J- and* they efftfted it at the firft career. BefuLs, it *(ppears- * 
from Xenophon^ (Htd&n. 3$?, 1 5, ) that .Agefilaua was jk£ then recover-* 
tdftom the ficltnefs mentioned* in the test. 
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fent their deputies to Lacedem on to treat 'df ft. Artoftg 
thefe was Epaminondas, who was celebrated for his ertf- 
dition and philofophy, but had as yet given no proofs* of 
his capacity for commanding armies. He fa w the ’ other 
deputies were awed by the prefence of Agefilaus; and 2 h r t 
was the only one who preferred a proper dignity and frfce- 
dom. both in his manner and his propofitions. He made a 
fpeech in favour^ not only of the Thebans, but of Greece, 
in general j in which, he Ihowed that, war tended to ag- 
grandize Spart-a, at the expence of the other ftates ; and. 
infilled that the peace (hould be- founded upon juftice 
and equality f becaufe then only it would be lafting* whtn 
all were put upon an equal' footing. 

• Agefilaus perceiving that the Greeks Rftened to hiiti 
•with wonder and great attention, a Iked him, M Whether 

he thought it juft and equitable that the cities-of Boeotia 
i( Ihould be declared free and independent »* 9 1 Eparaitiob* 
•das, with great readinefs and fpirit, anfweted him with 
another queftion, u Do you think it reafonable that all the 

• “ cities of Laconia- Ihould be declared independent ? 11 Age- 
filatis, incenfed at this anfwer, ftarted up, and infilled upon ; 
his declaring peremptorily, ** Whether he agreed to a 

44 perfedt independence for Boeotia ?’* and Epaminondas 
replied as before, “JDn condition you put Laconia in the 
44 fame ftate.** Agefrlaus, now exafperated tothe laftde- 

• gree,. and glad of a pretence again ft the Thebans, ftruck 
their name out of the treaty, and declared war agaioft 
them upon the fpot. After the reft of the deputies had 
figned fuch points as they could fettle amicably, he difraif- 
fed them j leaving others of a more difficult 'nature to be 
■ decided by’ the fword. 

As Cleombrotus had then an army in Phocis, the Efiboti 
fent him orders to march againft the. Thebans. At* the 
fame time, *they fent theij: commiffarres to affemble the. 
allies, who were ill inclined to the war, and confidcred it* 
as a great burden upon them, though they durft not con- 
tradidi or oppofe the Lacedemonians. ' Many inaufpiciotjs 
jigns and prodigies appeared, as,we have obferved in the- 
life of Epaminondas $ and Prothcus * the Spartan oppolod 


* Pi0‘h’us? propo r ed that the Spartans (hould difband their army 

according to their engagement ; that all the ftates (hould cany !^ ei f 
’ contributions to the temple of Apollo, to be employed cmy m making 
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j tli^wp to the utmoft of his powers But Agefihuis could 
not. be driven from his purpofe. He prevailed to have 
haiiiiiries commenced $ in hopes, that while the reft of 
Greece was in a (bite. of freedom, and in alliance with 
Sparta, and the Thebans only excepted* he ihould have 
as excellent opportunity to chafH fie them. That the war 
was undertaken to gratify his refentment, rather than upon 
rational motives, appears from hence : the treaty was con- 
cluded at JLacedemon on the fourteenth of June, and the 
Lacedemonians were defeated at Leuctra on the fifth of 
Jviyi which was only twenty days after. A thoufand* 
citizens o£ v Lacedemon were killed there, among whom 
were their king Cleombroturand the dower of their army, 
who fell by. his fide. The beautiful Cleonymus, the foil' 
of Spbp/drias,. was of the number: he was ftruck down 
three, feveral times, . as he was fighting in defence of .his* 
]uioce, r and rofe. up as often \ and at laft was killed with 
fwprd in. his hand *«< 

After the Lacedemonians had- received this unexpected 
yow,*and.the Thebans were crowned with more glori- 
tysfqccwfe, than Greeks had ever, boafted in a battle with 
Gnjek^the fpirit and dignity of the vanquiftied was, 
fKHwhh^anding r .more to be admired atid-'applaudcd than 
tityt of the. conquerors. An^ indeed, if, as Xenophon 
%», “ Men of merit, in their convivial conyerfations, let 
u fall fame exprefftons that deferve to be remarked and * 

. . C 4 <c prefer ved > 

Weapon fuch as ihould.oppofe the liberty cf the cties. This, he faid, 
Wpuld give thr c vjfe the nndlton of Heaven, and the ftates of Greece 
W^ald at all tim .s be ready to embark in it. But the Spartan* only laughed 
* this advice ; for, as Xenophon adds, It looked as if the gods were al- ‘ 
u i,*ady urging op the Lacedemonians to their ruin.” 
j * Eoanunor.das placed his bell troops in one wing, ar.d theft he Ie~ft- 
^ ptiidcd on in tec ether. The former he commanded in p'rfun $ to 
As httfer he* give dTe&ipns, that, when th_:y found the enemy’ i charge 
N hcwjr, they should re 1 ire kifwrely, fo as to expofe to them a Hcpin» 1 
fcjOL . Cleambvptus and Archuhmus advanced to the charge with great 
'gourj but, as they prefl'ed on the Theban wing which retiicd, they 
t*vs Epaminondas an opportunity of cha*ging. thrm both in flar.lt and 
font j which" he. did" with fo much bravery, that the Spartans began to* 

1 five way, : efpc$U2ly .after Cleombrotus was flain, whofe dead body, how- 
ever, they recovered. At length they, were totally deflated, chiefly 
i by the fltill and cor.dudb of the Theban geteral. Four thoufand Spar- 
; ta-ij were filled on the field of bsttle j whereas the Thebans did r.ct lefe 
i' »hove three hundred. Such was the fatal "battle of Leu&ra, v, ’herein tho 
Spartans loft their fupeiicrity in Grace, which 'the y had htid nrai five 
«tdred years. 
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preferred; certlsmly the noble* behaviour and the • ex* 
u peefBon, of fuck perfons, . when druggling with' adver* 

“ fityj «claim our notioe ranch more.’* Whren the Spar- 
tans received, the news of the overthrow at Leu&ra, it 
happened that they were celebrating a festival, and the 
city. was foil of drainers : for the troops of youog^roea 
and. maidens were at. their exerci&s in the' theatre. The 
Ephori? though they immediately perceived tbat tkeir af* 
fails were ruined, and that they had loft the empire of 
Greece, would, not fuffer the fports to break off, cot. mop 
ef the ceremonies, or decorations of the feftival to be 
emitted ; .but having fent the names' of the killecL to: their 
xefpe&ivc families, they flayed to fee the exercifes^the 
dances, and all other parts of the exhibition concladedr^. r - 

Nest morning, the names of the killed, and .of'thofewbo 
furvived the battle, being perfe&ly.iafcertained^therji»*. 
there and other relations of the dead,, appeared in . public* 
and embraced each other with a cheerful air and . a gene* 
xous pride \ .while the relations of. the fur vigors flint 
themfelves up, as in time of mounting. And if any one 
was forced to go out upon bufiuefs, -bo {bowed all itbe to* 
kens of forrow and humiliation, both in his fpeech and 
countenance. The. difference . was dill snore remarkable 
among the matrons. They .who expe&ed to receive tbeir 
font alive from the battle, were « melancholy mnd &entr?~ 
whereas, thofe who had an account that their fans were 
{lain, repaired immediately to the temples to return* thanksy 
and vifited each other with all. the marks of joy*and ele- 
vation. * 

The people, who were now deferted by their alliesp. and** 
expelled that Epaminondas, in the pride ^of vi&ory, would 
enter Peloponaefus, called to mind the oracle^ which. theyt* 
applied again to the lamenefs of Agefilaus. The fcruplcu) 
they had cm this opcafion, difeouraged thera : extremely^’ 
and they were afraid the divine difpleafure bad brought. 

. - upon 


# But where was the merit of all this? What could fuck a. cordu&- 
have for its fupport, but either infers fibility or afre&aiion ? If' they .foimd 
any reafon to rejoice in the glorious deaths bf their friehds and ft Hew cl ti - 
«ens, c rtainly the ruin of the ft ate was. a» objedfc fufljcientVy feriouS to' cadi 
til m f, om r he purfuirs of feftivity 1 But, Ques Jupiter wit ptrdere prius 
ement.-t r The infatuation of ambition a:*d jraloufy* drew upon them the 
The an war, and it feemed to laft upon them, even when they had kit it* 
£ual confluences. 
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the late calamity, for expelling' ** focind man- 
from the throne,. and preferring blame one, in fpite of the 
extraordinary warnings* Heaven had given tbeimagaioft it. 
.Nevertbeltfs, in regard of his virtue, his authority, and 
BWJ0WD,tbey looked upon him as the only man who could 
Ktneyeiheica&urs v for v befide marching under his ban** 
serfi as-* their prince and general, they applied to him in 
«try internal diibrder of the. commonwealth. At pre- 
fcfoihcy were at a kds what to do with thofe who had fled 
frus she flattie. The Lacedemonians call fuch perfons tre- 
fi*t*f* i in» this cafe they did not choofe to fet fuch marks» 
•f diigraceitipon them as the laws- directed, becaufe they? 
Wre 61 numerous and powerful, that there was. reafon to* 
apprthend it . might ocoafion an infurre&ion. For fuch 
pehoasiare not only excluded all offices, but it is infamous 
fcintdtmaaxy» with them. Any man -that meets them is 
tt liberty rto flrike them.. They are obliged to appear in 
a forlorn manner, and in a vile habit, with patches of di* 
ters ccioors^ and to wear their beards half (haved and 
bdf wifluved; To put fo rigid a law as this in execution, 
it a time, when the offenders were fo numerous, and when 
tiie commonwealth had fo much occafion for foldiers,. was-' 
both impolitic and dangerous. 

■in. this perplexity, they had recourfe to Agefilaus, 
®dinv«jfted him with new powers of legiflation. But he,> 
without ‘snaking any addition, retrenchment, or change, 
vent into the affembly, and told the Lacedemonians, 
Tbe taws r fhould« deep that day, and refume their au- 
thority the day following, and retain it forever.” By 
latrari» herprefeiVedto the ftate its laws entire, as- 
^bc&asxhe obnoxious perfons from infamy.. Then, in or- 
taifotheyottriroutof the depreflion and melancholy 
•tovrihkh 4 they laboua«d, he entered Arcadia at the head: 
“frtheny.:. Ho avoided a battle, indeed, with great care. 

be took a little townef -the Mantinea ns, and ravaged' 
tkflat country. This reftored Sparta to her fpiiits in- 
feme degree, and. gave her reafon to hope that fhe w»6 not 
•Wdotely* laff, 

Sbott. after this* Epaminondas and’ his allies entered 
Iconia. • • Hia infantry amounted to forty tHoufand men,. 
®*chjfivt of the lightVanned, and thofe who, without arms t 

C c. followed- 

* « 

♦ » , • 

% ’ * . • 

* That is, perfons governed by their feare% 
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followed only for plunder. For, if the whole were reck- 
oned, there were not fewer than Seventy thoulhnd that 
poured into that country. Full fix hundred years were 
elapfed fince the firft eftablifhment of the Dorians in La- 
ced emon, and this was- the fir ft time, in all that long pe* 
riod, they had feen an enemy in their territories $ none 
ever dared to fet foot on them before. But now anew feene 
of hoftUities appeared j the confederates advanced without 
•refiftance, laying all wafte with fire and fword, as far. as 
the Eurotas, and the very fuburbs of Sparta. For, as 
Theopompus informs us, Agefilaus would not fuller the • 
Lacedemonians to engage with fuch an impetuous torrent 
of war; He contented himfelf with, placing his beft infant- 
try in the middle of the city, and other important pofts^ 
and bore the menaces and infult? of the Thebans, who 
called him out by name, as the firebrand which had lighted, 
up the war, and bade him fight for his country,, upon 
which he had brought fo many misfortunes* . 

Agefilaus was equally difturbed at the tumult and’ dis- 
order within the city, the outcries of the old men* wbe ~ 
moved backwards and forwards,' ex pre fling their grief and 
-indignation, and the wild behaviour of the womens who 
were terrified even to madnefs’at the fhoots of the enemy», 

' and the flames which afcended around them. He was 
/ in pain, too, for his. reputation. Sparta wus a great and 
powerful- ft site at his accefikm, and he now faw> her glory y 
wither, and his own boafts come to nothing. It feems he 
had often faid, “ No. Spartanwoman ever faw. the fmokc 
* ( of an enemy’s camp.” In like manner, when^m Athe- 
nian deputed- with Antelcidas, on the fubje& of valour, 
and faid, “We have often driven you from the banks of 
ic the Cephifus.” Antalcidasanfwered, “ But we never ■ 
** drove you from, the banks of the 'Eurotas.? 1 ' Near akin 
to this was the- repartee of a Spartan of lefs note, to a 
man of Argos, who faid, “ Many of you deep on the 
M plains of Argos.” The Spartan anfwmwd, “ But not 
4 ‘ one of you fleeps on the plains of Lacedemon.” 

Some fay, Antalcidas was then one of the {Epbor£ y and ' 
that he conveyed his children to Cythera, in fear that Sparta 
would-be taken. As the enemy prepared to pafs the Eu-» 
•rotas, in order to attack the town itfelf, Agefilaus xelin- 
quifhed the other polls, and drew up all his forces on an 
eminence in the middle of the city. It happened that the 

river 
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fsre? was muth fwoln with the fnow which had fallen in 
gresft quantities, and the cold Was nfore troublefome to the 
Thebans than the rapidity^ of the current j yet Epami- 
nondas forded it at the head of bis infantry. As he was 
l paflmg it, fomebody pointed him- out to AgefilauSs! who, 
after having viewed him for iome time, only let fall this 
«preffio»^ <f O adventurous man !’* AU' the ambition of 
%amirmodafr~was to come to an engagement < in the city,* 
asd to ere&’a trophy there $ but finding he could not draw 
down Agefilaus from the heights» he decamped, and laid - 
wtfte the country. * 

There had been long a difaffe&ed party in Lacedemon,* 
and: no ar about twohundrejl of that party leagued together, 
and foized upon a. ftrongpoft, called the ljforium, in which 
dood the temple 1 of Diana, The Lacedemonians wanted ' 
tohare the place ^Orated immediately : But* Agefilausj * 
appnelienifve of an infurre&ion in* their favour, took his 
iloak and- one fervant with him, and told them aloud, 

<<? That they had fniftaktn their orders. * 1 did not order 
^*you;?V£ud he, “ to take posft here,* nor all in any one. 

place,: buo fome there (poipting'to another pkace), and* 
‘-feme in: other quarters.”; When they heard this, they* 
'tffcre happy in thinking • their defrgn was not difeovered $ 
todthey came out, and went to feveral polls as he directed * 
diem. At the -fame time he lodged another corps in the 
and took about fifteen of the mutineers, and .'put ‘ 
tfeaurto death 4n* the night/ 

- Soon asfcerthis, he diicovered another, and much greater * 
^nfjfiracy,? of ; Spartans,- who met privately» in a houfe 
Paging td one: of them, to confider of means^ to chaise * 
^ fafnt of. government. It was dangerous either to bring 
tbearto#* tcial'in atime ! of.lb much trouble, or -to let their 
^alsparfe yrithaut notice; Age Glaus, therefore, «having* 
Goafoltiri with the Ephori, put them to death without- the 
k^ahty of a trial,: though no Spartan had ever filtered in « 
manner befprei 

As many of'the neighbouring.burghera and of the Helot \r ” 
.were enlifted, flunk -away* from the town, and de-* 
fetod to.the;jeneray,»ai8l ’this greatly difcotrraged «his forces* 
hj>Tdered:hia fervamts to go early in the morning to the 
qsaiteKyi and where? they aoutid any had deferted,. to hide 
dttir arms, that their numbers might not be known. 

C 6 Hiftorians < 
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, Hifforians da not agree as to the time when the Thebans 
Quitted Laconia. Some fa y the winter foon forced then» 
to retire \ the Arcadians being impatient of a campaign at 
that.foafon, and falling off in a very disorderly manner r 
others affirm, that the Thebans flayed full three month*,, 
in which time they laid waflo almofl al} the country. Theo- 
pompus writes, that at the very jun&ure the governors 
of Boeotia had fent them, orders to return, there came a 
Spartan, named Phrixus, on the part of Agcfilaus, and 
gave them ten talents to leave Laconia. So that,* ac- 
cording to him, they not only executed all that they in^ 1 
tended» but had money from the enemy to defray the ex- 
pences of their return For my part, I cannot conceive 
how Theopompus came to be acquainted with this parti- 
cular, which other hifloxians knew nothing of. 

It is univerfally agreed, however, that AgefUaos faved 
Sparta, by controulwg Ips native pafiions of obftiaacy and 
, ambition, and purfuing no meafures but what, were fafe. 
He could not, indeed, after the late blow, reftore her ta 
her former glory and power. .As healthy bodies, long ac- 
culiomed to a flri£fc and regula* diet, often find one devia- 
tion from that regimen fatal, fo one mifcarriage brought 
that fiourifhing flate to decay. Nor is it to be .wondered 
at. Tbeir condit ution was admirably formed for peace,, 
for virtue, and harmony ; but when they wanted to add 
to their dominions by force of arms, and. to make acquiii- 
tions which Lycurgus thought unneceffary to- their happi- 
nefs, they fplit upon that rock he had warned them to avoid» 

Agefilaus now declined the fervice: on account of Ids. 
great age. But his ion Archidamus, having received fome 
fuccours from Dionyfius the Sicilian tyrant, fought the' 
Arcadians, and gained that which is called the Uavlefs bat- 
tle; for he killed great numbers of the enemy, ’ without 
lofing a man himfelh 

Nothing could afford a greater proof of the weaknefs of 
Sparta, than this vi&ory. Before it had been fo common, 
and fo natural a thing, for Spartans to conquer., that on> 
fuch occafions they offered no greater facrifice than a cock p 
the combatants were not elated, nor.thofe who received' 
the tidings of viftory overjoyed. Even when that great 
hsu-le was fought at Mantinea, which Thucydides has fo> 
well described, the is^for/prefented the perfon who brought: 

thcnL 
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them the firft news df theiT fuccefs, with nothing but * 
meft of meat from ihV public table. But now, when an 
account of this . battle was brought, and Archidamus ap- 
proached the town, they were not able to contain them- 
fchres. Firft Lis father advanced to meet him with tears of 
joy, and after him the magiftrates. Multitudes of old met* 
and' e£< women flocked to the river, firetching out their 
bandty and .bUififtg the gods, as if Sparta had walhed off 
her late unworthy flams, and feen her glory ftream out 
Till that hour the men were fo much afhamed of 
the loft they had fuftained, that, it is faid, they could not 
ereneanry it with an unembarraffed countenance to the 
wonswj; ' . 

' When Epaminondas re-eflablifhed Meffene, and the an- 
cient inhabitants returned to itrfrom all quarters, the Spar- 
es* had not courage to oppofe him in the field# But it 
gree them great concern, that they could not look upon 
Agefilaus without anger, when they confidered that in his 
reign they had loft^a country full as extenfive as Laconia r 
*nd Superior in fertility to all the provinces of Greece } a 
country >whofe revenues thfey had long called their own. 
Forabis reaibo, Agefilaus rejected the peace, which the 
Thebans offered him 3 not choofing formally to give up to 
thwn, what they were in fadl poffeffed of. But while he wa£ 
contending for what he could not recover, he was near lofing. 
Sparta itfelf, 1 through the fupexior generalfhip of his adver- 
fary. ■ The Mant ineatis had feparated again from their al- 
liance with- Thebes^ and called in the Lacedemonians ta 
their afftflanoe. Epaminondas being apprifed that Agefi- 
hns was upon -his match to Mantinea, decamped front 
T*gea in the night, unknown to the Mantineans, and 
took a different road to. Lace demon, from that Agefilaus 
wwnponj fo that nothing was more likely than that he 
. would have come upon the city in this defencelefs ftate^ 
*°d feaVe.taken it with eafe. But Euthynus, of Thefpine^ 
a * Galiff belies relates it, or forae Cretan, according to 
^feaojlhon, informed Agefilaus of the defign, who fent a 
horferaaa to alarm the city, and ndt> long after «entered it 
hitnfelfj 

in a little time the Thebaas paffed the Eurotas, and at- 
tacked the town. Agefilaus defended it with a. vigour 
*bove his yearsv " He- faw that this -was ndt time (fas 
* had been) fox fafe and cautious meafures, but rather for 

the 
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tfcebohteft and mtift defper&te efforts? infoisftc&*h&tlher 
'means in which be had never before placed any confidcwcfev 
or made the leaft ufe of, ftav&doff the preieii* dangetyand 
fnatchfed the town out of the ‘hands of Epam^nda*. • He 
ere&ed a : trophy upon the ocd&fioti, and (hewed the children 
a-nd' the 1 women, how glovioufly the Spartana rewarded 
their country for their «dotation, * Archidaxmis* greatly, 
diftingmftied himfelf that v day, both by bis > paorage -* and 
agility, dying through the byedaaeiBj tomeettheienemy 
; where they prefled the hardeft* and every where repulflugr 
them with his* little band- r > 

But- 1 fad us, the fon of Phoebidas,* was theraoft extraor- 
dinary and ftriking fpe&acle, not only to his countrymen 
hut- to the enemy. He was tall and beautiful in Ipspsb. 
fon, and juft growing from a boy into a man* * whichostho 
rime the human flower has the greateftoharna; * He whs with- 
out either arms or clothesy naked and newly anointed* with- 
oil * only he had a fpear in -one hand, and a . f word in die 
other. In this condition he ruflied out of his houfe, arrd 
having made his way through the* combatants, he dealt hia 
deadly blows among the enemy’s .ranks, lbiking dawn? 
every man he engaged with. Yet he received not one 
wound himfelf ? whether it wasthat Heaven t preferred him 
in regard to his valour, or s whether he appeared -to his axL-; 
verfaries as fome thing more than human. It is faid, the> 
Ephori honoured him with a chapelet fox the great things 
he had performed, but, at the fame time, freed ham atjiou- 
land drachmas for daring to appear without hisaxtaour. 

' Some days after this, there was another, battle before 
Mantinea.. Epaminondas, after having routed thcj&rft 
battalionsy was very eager in the purfuit ^ when a spar- 
tan, named Anticrates, turned ftiort? and garo him a woiondr 
with* a fpear, according to Diofcorides, or* as others fay,' 
with a (word. And, indeed, the defeendants of * Anti- 
orates are to this day • called mach&riones, Jhvordjmettj . in* 
Lacedemon. . This a<£tkm appeared fo gi«at,,and.r\s»s To 
acceptable to the Spartans, on account of their fear* of 
Epammondasy that they .decreed great honours an d> rewards 
to Anticrates, and an exemption from taxes to his pofterijtylj 

) ' ©ne - 

» • • % 

* Diodorus Siculus attributes this a&fon to^ Grillus, the .fon of Xero- 
phon, who, he fays, was killed immediately after. J3ut Plutarch's accour.t 
fecips b:ttcr grounded. * 
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I one of which, named Callicrates *, now enjoys that pri- 

i viiegc. 

[ . Afte»rtkis- battle, and the- death of Epaminondas, the 

&teek$ conceded a peace But Age Glaus, under pretence 
that the Mefieiuaii$> t mesa not a Slate, infilled that they 
ihoald not be comprehended .-in the treaty* AH the relk, 
however* admitted them to take the oath, at one of the 
States \ anfl the Lacedemonians withdrew, intending to 
I* continue tae war, in hope» of recovering Meflenia. Agefi- 
kus could not, therefore, be considered but as violent 
and obftiaate in his temper, and inSatiably fend of hofiili- 
tiesy Since he took every method to ob£ru& the general 
peace, and to protraft the war \ though at the fame time, 
through want of money, he was forced to borrow of his 
friends, and to demand unreasonable fubfidies of the peo- 
1 pie. This wa& at a time, too, when he had the faireSt op- 
portunity to extricate himfelf from all his difirefies. Be- 
hdes, after he had let flip the power, which never before 
'was at Such a height, loft fo many cities, and feen his 
country deprived of the fuperiority both at fee and land, 
Should he have wrangled about the property and the re** 
venues of Mefiene ? 

He* loft Still more reputation, by taking a command on- , 
der Tachos, the* Egyptian' ©hief* It was not thought 
? Suitable to one of the greateft chara&ers in Greece, a man 
' who had filled. the whole world with his renown, to hire out 
his perfon, to give his name and his intereft for a pecuniary 
consideration, and to a& as captain of a band of mercena- 
ries, for a Barbarian, a rebel againit the king his matter. 
Had -he, now he was upwards of eighty, and his body 
hill of wounds , and fears, accepted again of the appoint- 
ment- of captain-general, to Sight for the liberties of Greece, 
hh ambition, at that time of day,' would not have been en- 
tirely unexceptionable. For even honourable purfuits mutt 
have their times and feafons to give them a propriety \ 
or rather, propriety, and the avoiding of all extremes, is 
the charade rittic which distinguishes honourable pjurfufcs 
from the. difbonour able* But Agefilaus was not moved by 
this consideration, • nor did he think any public fervice un- 
worthy of him \ he thought it much more unbecoming to 
lead an inactive life at home, and to fit down and wait till 

' death 

* 

$ . 

- * Near five bundled years after. 
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dtath fhould (hike his blow. He therefore isiifed sffcfbdy 
of mercenaries, and fitted out a fleet with the money which 
Tachtis had fetft him, and then fet fail 5 taking - with him 
thirty Spartans for his coutifcllors, as formerly, J : 

Upon his arrival in Egypt, all the great officers of the 
kingdom came immediately to pay their court tb him, In- 
deed, the name and chara&er of Agefilqus had Jraifed great 
expe&attons in the Egyptians in general, and they 
crowded to the fhore to get a fight of him. But when they 
beheld no pomp or grandeur of appearance^ and faw only 
a little old man, and in as mean attire, feated on the grafs 
by the fea-fide, they could not help regarding the thing in 
a ridiculous light, and obfetving, thtt this was the very 
thing reprefented in the fable *, ** The mountain had 
“ brought forth a moufe.” They were- ftill mofft ftit- 
prifed at his want of politenefs, when they brought hlti* 
iuch prefents as were commonly made to ft ran gets of dif- 
tin&ion, and he took only the flour, the veal, and the - 
geefe, and refufed the pafties, the fweet meats, and per- 
fumes 5 and when they prefled him to accept theih, he* 
faid, “ They might carry them to the Mats.” Theo* 
phraftus tells us, he was pleafed with the papyrus , on ac- 
count of its thin and pliant texture, which made it very- 
proper- for chaplets ; and, when hie left Egypt, he afked* 
the. king for foroe of it. 

Tachos ,was preparing for the war \ and Agefilaus, upon 4 ' 
joining him, was greatly difappointed to find he had not 
the command of all the forces given hirb, but only that of 
the mercenaries. Chabrias, the Athenian, was admiral:. 
Tachos, however, referved tohimfelfthe chief <fire6Hon,botti 
nt fea amTland. This was the firft difagreeable cireumftance- 
that occurred to Agefilaus $ and others ft>on followed* The: 
vanity arid infolence of the Egyptian gave him great patri v 
but he was forced to bear them. "He consented tor Tail 
with him agahrft the Phoenicians, and, contrary to his dig- 
nity and. nature, fubmitted to the Barbarian, tilfhe could^ 
find ati opportunity to (hake off his yoke. That oppor- 
tunity-loon prefented it&lf. Ne&anabis, f coufiti to 

Tachos 

* Athenaeus make* Tachos faysthis, and. Agefilaus anfwer, “ You will- 
•* find me a lion by and bye/’ 

f Aftypif fignifies either ceufm or nephew. Bufr f according to Dicdorus»- 
Nectanabis was the Ton of Tachos.. 
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Tacbos, whocomm^nded .port of the force*, : reyolted> »nd 
was proclaimed, king by the Egyptians, 

Incoflfequence of this, .Ne&anabis fent ambaflfaflors to 
Agefilaus, to entreat his afiiftaace.. fle made the fame ap- 
plication to Chabrias, jmd promiied them both great re- 
wards. .Tacbes was spprifed of thefe proceeds*» and 
begged of then^ppt to abandon kina, Chabrias UlUned to 
bis nequell, and^ endeavoured alio to appeafe the relentment 
of Agefilaps, and keep him to the caule he had embarked . 
Jo. Agedlaus anfwered, “ As for you, Chabrias, you came • 
“ hither as a , volunteer and. therefore, may ad as you 
il think proper j butyl was fent by my country, upon the 
‘ tppli^i^n of the Egyptians, for ageneial. It would 
1 “.pot then be right to commence hostilities againil the. 

U ^ogle r to lyfhoml.was fejpt as^an afiiflant, except Sparta 
i ‘ 4w>uld t giy$ pae fuch orders." At the fame time be> 

! ^otfo^e of ,lp^t oncers home, with. inftxuft ions to accufe 
I Tachosw andtp, defend the caufe of Nedanabis. • The two 
nv 4 kings alfo applied to the Lacedemonians *, . the one. 
Man ancient frj^ud and ally, and the other as one who 
bad, a greater regard for Sparta, and would give her more 
raJuahJe proofs of his, attachment. i 

The. Cacedepippijms . gave the Egyptian deputies the 
Wjw;* .and. this public ^nfwer, u That they fliould leave. 
* the bufinefs to the care of Agefilaus.” Eut their private . 
J^ndions.tP hint were, “ to do whatlhould appear molt 
. advantageous Jto Sparta." Agefilaus had no fqoner re-, 
ttivcd this order, than he withdrew with his mercenaries, 
and ,w$nt. over to Nedanabis ; covering this it range and 
^apdjilous * .proceeding with the pretence of a ding in the* 
beft n^apner Tor, h^s country : when that flight veil is taken 
°§vh$ right name is treachery, and bale defertion. It is 
to*** the ^Lacedemonians, by placing a regard to the ad- 
v J^age of their country, in the firii rank of honour and 
T btije, left themtelves no criterion of judice, but the ag- 
grandizement of Sparta. ,> 

;V Tachos^. 

* Xenophon has foccredfcd well enough in defending Agefilaus with 
Ktycfk to his undertaking the expedition into JEgypt. He reprefents him 
fleafed with the hones of making Tachos fome return fer his mary fer- 
v Jtcs to the Lacedtrr.oiians j of reftoring, through his means, the Greek 
c,aes in Afia to the Jr liberty, and of rev-ngirig .he ill offices tlone ihe Spar- 
ta,> * by* the king of Perfia. But it was in Tain for that hiftorian to at- 
tempt to exculpate h : m, with refpedt to his deferting Tachos, which Plifc» 
brt, ‘ treats as an adt of treachery. 
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Tachos, thus abandoned by the mercenaries, tdofe the 
flight. Bat, at the fame time, there rofe up in Mender 
another competitor, to difpute the crown with Ne&anabi9i 
and that competitor advanced with a hundred thoufand 
men, whom he had foon' aflembled. Ne6bmabis, ‘to enn 
courage Agefilaus, ' represented to him, that though the 
numbers of the enemy were great, they were only a mixed 
multitude, and many of them mechanics,' who were to 'be 
defpifed for their utter ignorance of war.. * It is not . 
“ their numbers, faid Agefilaus, that Ifeafr, but that i gi 
tL norance and inexperience, you mention, which renders 

them incapable of being pra&ifed upon by ’art or ftca- 
iC tagem : for thofe can only be exerci/ed with fuccefs, 

“ upon fuch as, haying fk.il! enoagh to fiifpeft the de&gns- 
6C of their enemy, form fchemes to countermine him, arid, . 
ic in the mean time, are caught by new contrivances. 

“ But he who has neither expe&atiotr nor fufpacioa *of 
“ that fort, gives his adverfary no more opportunity, than 
“ he who* dands dill, gives to a* wreftler.? 

Soon after, the adventurer of Mendes fent perfons - to- 
found Agefilaus. This alarmed Ne&anabis ; and^wken 
Agefilaus advifed him to -give battle immediately, and a&wfr 
to protract the war with men who had feen no fervicety 
but who, by the advantage of numbeta, might dirmarrailratf 
of circumvallation about his trenches, and prerenfc him it* 
mod of his operations; t^ten his fears and' fufptcioDS^iu^ 
creafed, and put him upon the expedient of retiring itito 
a* large and well-fortified town. • Agefilaus could not well 
digeft this inftance of diftruft ; yet he was- ashamed to 
change fides again, and at "lad return without efFe&ing^ 
any thing. He therefore followed his dandard, and en- 
tered the town with him. 

However, when the enemy came up, and began to «pen* 
their trenches, in order to enclofe 'him, the Egyptian^ 
afraid of a : fiege, was inclined to come immediately- to 
an engagement ; and the Greeks were of his opinion, be- 
caufe there was no great quantity of provifions in -the 
place. But Agefilaus oppofed it ; *. and the Egyptian», • ori 
that account, looked upon him in a worfe light than bo- 
fore, not ferupling to call him a traitor to their king. 
Thefe centres he now bore with patience, becaufc he 
was waiting a favourable moment for putting in execu- 
tion a defign he fiad formed.. 
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The defign was this. The enemy, as we tare obferved, 
were drawing a deep trench round .the walls, with an in* 
teat to fhttf up Ne&anabis. When they had proceeded 
io far in the work, that the two ends were almofl ready 
tomeet, as foon as night came on, Agefilaus ordered the 
Greeks to arm, and then went to the Egyptian, and foid, 
lK Now is the time, young man, for you to fave yourfelf, 

H which I did not choofe to fpeak of fooner, left it ihould 
he divulged and loft. The enemy, with their own hands, 
a Aave worked out your fecurity, by labouring fo long 
Hopon the trench, that the part which is finiflied will 
“ prevent our fuffering by their numbers, and the Hpace 
• w which is left puts it in our. power to figh{ them upon 
** equal terms. Come on then; now (how your courage; 

“■ felly, out along with us, with the utraoft vigour, and 
“ faye both' yourfelf and your army. The enemy will 
4 not dare to ftand us in front, and our Hanks are fecured 
“ by the trench.” Ne&anabis now admiring his capacity, 
pat himfelf in the middle of {he Greeks, and advancing 
to the charge, eafily routed all that,oppofed him. 

Agefilaus having thus gained the prince’s confidence* 
trailed himfelf ohee more of the l^irae ftratagem, as a 
wfeftfcr fome times ufes the fame flight twice in one day. 
By fometknes pretending to fly; and fometimes facing 
about, he drew the enemy’s whole army into a narrow . 
?hce, enciofed with two ditches that were very deep, and . 
fell of water. When he faw them thus entangled, he ad* 
ranced to the charge, with a front equal to theirs, and 
fecured by the nature of the ground againfl being fur- 
wooded. The confequence was, that they made but little 
ft&ftaace ; numbers were killed, and the reft fled, and 
Were entirely put to ,the rout. ' 

Tbe Egyptian, thus fuccefsful in his affairs, and firmly 
dUblifbed in his kingdom, had a grateful fenfe of the 
feywees of Agefilaus, and preffed him to fpend the winter 
with him. But he haftened bis return to Spartq, on ac- 
count of the war fhe had upon her hands at home ; for he 
toew that her finances were tow, though, at <the fame 
ftie found it neceffary to employ a body of merce- 
naries, Ne&anabis difmiffed him with , great marks of 
honour ; and, befide other prefents, fumifhed him with, 
too hundred and thirty talents of filver, for the expences 
the Grecian war. But r as it was winter, he met with 

a ftqrqa 
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a ftorn^ which drove him -upon a defert 1 A© re im Africa; 
called the haven of Menelaus j and there he died, at that 
age of eighty-four yeara> of. which he* h ad r reigned fbtfty- 
one in Lacedemon, Above thirty years ofnbat^tiraehfc 
made the greajteil figure,, both -asto reputation and powhr, 
being looked upon as commander m chief, and, as it were; 
king of all Greece, till, the buttle «f Leu&ra; - 

It was the cuftom of the. Spartana to bury perfont of 
ordinary rank in the place where they expired, 'when ^ they 
happened to die in a foreign country, bntr to carry t the 
corpfes of their kings homo And as* the attendants of 
Agefilaus had not honey to prefer ve the body, they em- 
balmed it with melted wspc, and fa conveyed it t& hAcc* 
demon. His fon Archidamus fucceeded to* the cjtewto, 
which defeended in his family to Agis, the fifth from Age* 
filaus. This Agis, the third of that» name, wastadfaflfc 
sated by Leonidas, for attempting to re itare the* tmedemt 
difcipUne of Sparta. • * *> 

4 .."i a ten 

p o m p e Y. ' 

f 
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r J f HE people of Rotne appear, from the 4?%. £o jpave 
been affe&ed towards Pompey,, muchjift fbe, ( {Vme 
manner as pfometheus, in iEfchylus, Was towards .,lj$er- 
culesj when, after that hero had delivered him from b^s . 
chains, he fays, 


The ftre 1 hated, but the fon I love *. 


-T « 


c rrrr ■ 


For never did the Romans entertain a dronger and flaorg-* 
rancorous hatred for any general, than fon Strain the. f&t 
ther of Pompey. While he lived, indeed, they were afraid 
of his abilities as a foldier, for he had great talents for 
war j but upon his death, which happened by a, ftrojke .of 
lightning, they dragged his carafe from ' the Bier^ on the 
way to the fdneral pile, and treated it with the grfatofh. 
indignity. On the other hand, no man ever experienced 
from the feme* Romans an attachment ni ore early begUa^ 
more-difintcrefted in all the Rages of his profperity, tat 


more 


* Of the tragedy of Pxojnetheua Releafed, from which this tine is^ tale-. 
en, we have only fome fragments areraair.uig. Jupiter hai -chained Pro- 
metheus to the rocks of Caucafua, and Hercules, the ft>n of Jupiter, re—, 
leafed him. . * . - 
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norejtonftaat mdj&othful in the decline of Jis fortune, 
%n:Pompeyv 

Ike {ab r caufe of their averfion to the father, ,was his 
MitijiUr av trice z but there were many caufes of their af- 
fedk» for .the ion j his temperate way of living, his ap- . 
plieatitn ito .martial exercife*, his eloquent and perfuafive 
add refs, his flri& honour and fidelity, and the cafinefs. of 
him upon all occafions'; for no man was ever * 
left importunate in afking favours, or more gracious in 
€onfwiring them. When he gave, it was without arro- 
gaocev and^when he received, it was with dignity. 

in his youth he had a very engaging countenance, which 
fpokafor him before he opened his lips. Yet that grace 
of afpe& was not unattended with dignity, and amidil bis 
ywtfhfel .bloom, there was a venerable and princely air, 
ffishairmaturally curled a little before ; which, together 
with fche^fhining moifture f and quick turn of his eyc f 
produced a Wronger likenefs of Alexander the Great, than 
that which appeared in the Hatues of that prince. So that 
feme ferioufly gave him the name of Alexander, and he 
did not refufe it ; others applied it to him by way pf ridi- 
cule. And % Lpcius Philippus, a man of copfulai; dignity, 
tflSe ^ra^ bne day pleading for him, faid, “ It was no 
fcoridiir if* Philip was a lover of Alexander,” 

We arte told, t that Flora, the courtezan, took a pleafure, 
bher’old age, 5 in (peaking of the commerce, <hc had. with 
Pompey j and (he ufed to fay, (he could never quit his 
embraces without 'giving him a bite. She added, that 
Geminius, one of Pompey’s acquaintance, had a.paiCon 
faffcfer, and gave het much trouble with his folicitations* 
At ltd, (he told him, fhe could not confent on account 
: /< of 


''h-sfut&ttts mlumtffltfn 2s*9*«ri, pnh ibi hnpynnu kjMif. 

he Latin uanfiaiion lias taken Sind**» in a paflivc lenk— *«*» quidem 
I"?* vet dquiorl animo peti <ibs fe aliquid pateretur • But thil 

* with the con v taft which immediate! follows. 

•Oae.ftf th? manuscripts has it, ( Uf f*nhms w^ye^ind Parier appears 
‘MTefollhufcd it — -cap |V ny ay ait point d'bemme plus referve que lui i 
des Jitrvices • 

t ****., fi unifies rot only moiftttre 9 brt flexibility. Lucian has 
juXm. And rant vifs ra ap.fi#lei ptSfuev vyfajgtt feems more ap- 
to the latter lenle. However, we have give., bun. 

1 Luciua Martius Ph:lippus,one of the greateft orators of his - time. 
PiT father -ia-law to Auguhus, having named his mother Attia* 
■«ante fpcaks of him, lib. l ep. 7 • 
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of Pompey. Upon which, he applied to Pompey for Ills 
permiflion, and he gave it him, but never approached her 
afterwards, though he Teemed to retain a regard, for her. 
She bore the lofs of him, notf with the flight uneafinefs of 
a profKtute, but wa* long lick through for row and regret. 
It is faid, that Flora was To celebrated for her beatoty and 
fine bloom, that when Caecilius Metellus adorned the 
temple of Caftor and Pollux with ftatues and paintings, 
hp gave her pifture a place among them. 

* Demetrius, one of Pompey’s freed men, who had great 
intereft with him, and who died worth four thoufana ta- 
lents, had a wife of irrefiftible beauty. Pompey, On that 
account, behaved to her with lefs politenefs than was na- j 
tural to him, that he might not appear to be caught by J 
her charms. But though he took his mealures with fo ; 
much care and caution in this refpe£l, he could not efeape 
the cetffures of his enemies, who accufed him of a com- 
merce with married women, and faid he often negle&ed, 
or gave up, points effential to the public, to gratify his 
iniftreffes. 

As to the fimplicity of his diet, there is a remarkable 
' faying of his upon record. In a great illnefsj when his 
appetite was almoft gone, the phyfician ordered him a 
tlirufh. His fervants, upon inquiry, found there was ndt 
one to be had for money \ for the feafon was paft. They 
were informed, however, that Lucullus had them all tfe 
year in his menageries. This being reported to Pbmpey, 
he faid, “ Does Pompey’s life depend upon the luxury of 
■ M Lucullus Then, without any regard to the phyfician, 
he eat fomething that was eafy to be had. But this hap- 
pened at a lateT period in life. 

While he was very young, and ferved under his father, 
who was carrying on tne war againft * Cinna, one Lucius 
Terentius was his comrade, and they flept in the fame tent. 
This Terentius, gained by China’s money," undertook to 
aflaflinate Pompey, while others* fet fire to the general 4 * 
tent. Pompey got information of this when he was at 
fupper, and it did not put him in the leaf! confufion. He 
drank more freely, and careffed Terentius more thha 
ufual 5 but when they were to have gone to reft, he ifole 

% out 

» 1 

• In the year of Rome 666. \ And as Pompey was bom the fame ye» 
with Cicero, via. in the year of Rome 647, he muft, in this war with 
Cinna, have been nineteen years old. 
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out gf the tent* and went. and planted a guard about his 
, father. This done, he waited quietly for the event. 
Terentius, as foon as he thought Pompey was afleep, drew 
k’siWard, and ftabbed the coverlets of the bed in many 
pfeces, imagining that he was in it. 

. Immediately after this, there was a great mutiny in the 
*«nap, The fokliers* who hated their general, were de- 
termined to go over to the enemy, and began to ftrike 
their tents and take up their arms. The general dreading 
die.tiunult, did not dare to make his .appearance. Eut 
row pey was every where 5 he begged of them with tears 
tojlay, and at laft threw himfelf upon his. face In the gate- 
way. There he lay wpeping,, and bidding them, if they 
would go out, tread upon him. Upon this, they were 
afliamed to proceed, and all, except eight hundred, re- 
turned and. reconciled themfelves to their general. 

' . After the death of Strabo, a charge was laid that he had 
coaverted the public money to his own rife, and Pompey, 
as Us heir, was obliged to anfwer it, Upon inquiry, he 
found that Alexander, one of the enfranchised flaves, had 
fecreted moft of the money y and he took care to inform 
tie magiftrates of the particulars. He was accufed, bow- 
ever*» jbimfelf, of having taken fome hunting nets and 
looks out of the fpoils of Afculum ; and, it is true, his 
father gave them to him when he took the place $ but be 
•feft them at the return of Cinna to Rome, when that 
|eneral’s creatures broke into, and pillaged his houfe. 
fu thi$ affair# he maintained the combat well with his ad- 
verfiiry. at the bar, and fliowed an aeptenefs and firinnefs 
alove; his years j which gained him fo much applaufe, 
that Antiftius, the prsetor, who had the hearing of the 
Mufe, conceived an affe&ion for him, and offered him his 
daughter in marriage. The propofal accordingly was 
•$a<Je to his friends* Pompey accepted it 5 and the treaty 
was concluded, privately. . The people, however, had 
feme notion of the thing from the pains which Antiflius 
took for Pompey ; and at laft, when he pronounced the 
fepteqce, in the name of all the judges, by which Pompey 
acquitted, the multitude, as it were, upon a flgnal 
given, broke out in the old marriage acclamation of Talafio . 

The origin of the term is faid to have been this. When 
‘ tie principal Romans feized the daughters of the Sabines, 
who were come to fee the games they were celebrating, to 

3 - entrap 
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entrap them, fome herdfmert and fhepherds laid W# of 
a virgin remarkably tall and handfome j and, left fhe 
fhould be taken from them, as they carried her off, they 
cried all the way they went, Ta/qfio. Talafius was a 
young man, univerfally beloved and admired ; therefore 
all who heard them, ‘ delighted with the invention, joined 
in the cry, and accompanied them with plaudits. They 
tell us, the marriage of Talafius proved fortunate, and 
thence all bridegrooms, by way of mirth, were welcomed 
with that acclamation. This is the mod probable account 
I can find of the term *. 

Pompey in a little time married Antiftia ; and after- 
wards repaired to Cinna’s camp. But finding fbme unjuft 
charges laid againft him there, he took the firft private * 
opportunity to withdraw. As he was no where to be 
. found, a rumour prevailed in the army, that Cinna had 
put the young man to death : Upon which, numbers who . 
hated Cinna, and could no longer bear with his cruelties, . 
attacked his quarters. He fled for his life and being • 
overtaken by one of the fuperior officers, who purfued . 
him with a drawn fword, he fell upon his knees, and; 
offered him his ring, which was of no fmall value. The 
officer anffaered, with great ferocity, u I am not come to • 
u fign a contract, but to punifh an impious andlawlefk, 
u tyrant,” and then killed him upon the fpot. 

Such was the end of Cinna ; after whom Carbo, a ty- > 
rant ftill more favage, took the reins of government. It, 
was not long, however, before Sylla returned to Italy, 
the great fatisfa&ion of moft of the Romans, who, in thei*. 
prefeut unhappy circum ftances, thought the change eK 
their matter no fmall advantage. To mch a defperate itafeq 
had their calamities brought them, that no longer hopheg| 
for liberty, they fought only the moft tolerable iervitudw. 

At that time Pompey was in the Picene, whether 
had retired, partly becaufe he had lands there, hut 
on account of an old attachment which the cities ta 


diftrift had to his family. As he obferved that the bedH 
and moft confiderable of the citizens left their houfcf, gah| 
took refuge in Sylla’s camp as in a port, he refolved to dh( 
the feme. At the fame time, he thought k did not ' 
him to go like a fugitive who wanted prote&ion, but 
the* in a refpedabk manner at the head of an army . H4 

thersfori 


* See more of this m the Life of Romulos. 


I levies he could make-in the * Plcene, 

| i*n4 the pcpple readily repaired to hisftandard $ reje&ing 
i ^ the applications of Carbo. On this occaiion, one Vindiur 
. foppomtag- to fay, “ Pompey is juft come from under the 
* h hands of the pedagogue, and all on a fudden is become 
* a demagogue among you,” they were fo provoked, that 
they feU upo®- hkn and cut him in pieces.. 

Thus Pompey, at the age of twenty-three, without a 
. wmmifiiofl from any fupetior authority, erc&ed himfelf 
iato a general j and having placed his tribunal in the moft 
public part of the great city of Auximum, by a formal de- 
««ecoxnmaiKled'the Veptidii, two brothers who oppofed 
him in behalf of- Carbo, to depart the city: He enlitted 
- feldiersj ho appointed tribunes, centurions, and other 
| *«®co», according lo the eftab^fbed cuflom-. He did the- 
Ante in all the- neighbouring cities j for the partifans o£ 
Carbo retired and gave pfeee to him, and the reft were glad 
toratjge tbeaifelves under his banners. So that in a little 
5 riffle ( hc railed three .complete legions, and furnifhed him- 
*<frif with provifiona, beefts of burthen, carriages, in fhort, 
the^ whole apparatus of war. 

t j fn ,thie fprm. he- moved towards Sylla, not by hafty 
parches, nor as if he wanted to conceal himfelf j for he 
» topped, by the way to harafs the enemy, and attempted to 
«haw off from Carbo, all the parts of Italy through- whiefe 
As paffed: At laft, three generals of the op polite army, 

•(Cannoa, Cyelius, and Brutus; came again# him all at 
t «Hjepy not in front, or in one body, but they Hemmed him 
\ with their three armies, in hopes to deitiblifh him en- 
VtUg.* 

&r from- being terrified, aflembfed ‘all his 
jtf»ces, and charged- tljc army of Brutus at the head of his 
.«cavalry. ^ The Gaulilh horfe on the enemy’s fide fuftained' 
firft ftiockj bat Pompey attacked the foremoft of them, 
fflfllfo wa* a man- of prodigious ftrength, and brought him 
with a pufh- of his fpear.; The reft immediately 
and threw- the infantry into fuch diforder, that the 
Ippphole was fopn -put topflight. This produced* fo great a 
ts^ttel^awong the ‘three- generals, that they parted, abd' 
fctookdeparate routs. Ip conference- of which *, 1 the- 'cities, 
^«Deluding that the fears oPthe enemy had made them part, 
itrterefts of Pompey. 

fc ♦* IffdW the March of- Ancona.'. . 
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Not long after, Scipio the conful advanced to eh gage 
him. But before the infantry were near enough to oif- 
charge their lances, Scipio’s foldiers faluted thole of Pom- 
p jey, and came over to them* Scipio, therefore, w as- 
forced to fly. At laft Carbo fent a large body of cavalry 
again ft Pompey near the river Ards. He gave them fe 
warm a reception, that they were foon broken, and in the* • 
purfuit drove them upon impracticable ground $ fo that 
finding it impoffible to efcape, they furrendered themfelve* 
with their arms and horfes. 

Sylla had not yet been informed of theTe tranfaCtions* 
but upon the firft news of Pompey ’s beibg engaged with 
fo many adverfaries, and fuch refpeCtable generals, he 
dreaded the confequence, and marchect with all expedition 
to his affiftance. Pompey having intelligence of his ap* 
proach, ordered his officers to fee that the troops wer? 
armed and drawn up in fuch a manner, as to "make the 
handfomeft and raoft gallant appearance before the com- 
mander in chief: For he expe&ed great honours from 
him, and he obtained greater. Sylla no fooner few Pom- 
pey advancing tp meet him, with an army in excellent 
condition, both as to the age and fize of the men, and the ’ 
fpirits- which fuccefs had given them, than he alighted | ' 

and upon being faluted of courfe by Pompey, as imperaijr, 
he returned bis falutation with the fame title : though' no 
one imagined that he would have honoured a young man, 
not yet admitted into the fenate, with a title for which he., 
was contending with the Scipios and the Marii.. The reft 4 
of his behaviour was as refpeCtful as that in the firft inter- 
view. He ufed to rife up and uncover his head, whenever 
Pompey came to. him ; which hie was rarely obferyed to ; 
do . for any other, though he had a number of perfons of 
diftinCtian about him. ■ . , 

Pompey was not elated with thefe honours. On the ; 
contrary, when, Sylla wanted to fend him into Gaul, where 
Metellus had done nothing worthy of the forces under his 
diredion, he faid, “ It was not right to take y the command 
“ \ from a man who was his fuperior both in age and cha- 
i . i v raCter j but if Metellus fhould delire his affiftance in the 
44 conduCt of the war, it was at his fervice.” Metellus 
accepted the propofal, and wrote to him to come \ where- 
upon he entered Gaul, and not only fignalized his own % 
valour and capacity, but excited once more the fpirit of acL- 
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vehtbre In Metellus, which- was almoft extinguiftied with 
: juft as brafs in a ftate of fufion is faid to melt a cold 
plate, fooner than fire itfelf. But as it is not ufual, when 
a champion has diftinguHhed himfeif in the lifts, and gainfcd 
the prize in all the games, to record or to take any notice 
of the performances of his younger years $ fo the a&ions 
of Pompey, in this period, though extraordinary in them- 
I felves, yet being eclipfed by the number and importance 
! of bis later expeditions, I fhall forbear to mention, left by- 
dwelling upon his firft effays, I {hould not leave tnyfelf 
room for thofe greater and more critical events which 
i mark his character and turn of mind* 

! After Sylla had made himfeif mafter of Italy, and ^ras 
declared didator, he rewarded his principal officers with, 
riches ahd honours ; making them liberal grants of whatever 
they applied for. But he was moft ftruck with the excellent 
qualities of Pompey, and was perfuaded that he owed more 
to his fervices than thofe of any other man. He therefore 
, refelved, if pofiible, to take him into his alliance ; and, as 
his wife Metella was perfedtly of his opinion, they per- 
vaded Pompey to divorce Antiftia, and to marry A£milia v 
thedaughter-in-law of Sylla, whom Metella had by Scaurtts, 
and who was 'at that time pregnant by atiother marriage. 

' Nothing.could me more' tyrannical than this new con* 
It was fuitable;* indeed, to the times of Sylla, but 
it iU became the chara&er of Pompey, to take JEnftlia, 

" pregnant as fhe was, from another, and bring her into his 
houfe, and at the fame time to repudiate Antiftia, diftreff-’ 
td as fhe mull be for a father whom (he had lately loft on 
account of this Cruel hufband. For Antiftius was' killed 
in the fenate -houfe, becaufe it was thought his regard for 
Pompey had attached him to the caufe of Sylla* And her 
mother, upon this divorce, laid violent hands upon her- 
felf. This was an additional fcene of mifery in that tragi- 
cal marriage ; as was alfo the fate of ^Emilia in Pompey’s 
houfe, who -died there in child-bed. 

Soon after this, Sylla received an account, that Per- 
penna had made himfeif mafter of Sicily, where he afforded 
an afylum to the party which oppofed the reigning 
powers. Carbo was hovering with a fleet about that 
riland ; JDomitius had entered Africa ; and many other 
perfons of great diftin&ion, who had efcaped the fury of 
the profcriptions by flight, had taken refuge there. Pom- 
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TO* fent agfrin# thfm with a con fid arable- armament., 
j^ie Toon forced Petpenna to quit the ifland $ and havyig 
recovered the cities, whjch had been much haraffed by 
the armies that were there before his, he behaved to then*, 
all with great humanity, except the Mamertines, who wer^ 
feated in Meffina, That people had refufed tp appear be- 
fore lps tribunal, and. to acknowledge his jurifdiftion, al- 
leging, that they flood excufed by an ^anqient privilege 
grafted thena by the Romans. He anfwered, u ,Will you^ 

• •* never hav$ done with citing laws and privileges, to, 

“ who wear fwprd$ ?” His behaviour, too, to. Carbp, 
his misfortunes, appeared inhuman. For, if it was n$- 
ceffaiy, as perhaps it was, to put him to death, hp ihctyild 
have done it immediately, and then it would h^ve be eia 
the work qJF him that gaye orders for it. But, inftead. 
that;, he caufed a Rpman, who had been honoured with, 
three cbnfulfhips, to be brought in chains before his tri- 
bunal, wherp he fat in judgment on hijn, to the regret q$ . 
all the fpeftators, and ordered him, to bp led . off to execu- 
tion. When they were carrying him off, and he b' held 
the fwqrd. drawn, he was fo much difordered at it, that U* 
was forced to beg a moment’s refpite, and, a private plaqe» 
for the neceflities pf nature. ' ' 

* Caius Oppius, the friend of Cae.far, writes^ that Po&a- 

jey like wife treated Quintus Valerius with inhumanity. 
For, knowing him to be a mpn. of letters, and that fe^ - 
were to be compared to him in point of knowledge, I^e 
topk him. (hp fays) afide, ai\d t after he had wsdk^d > 

him, till he had fatisfied himfelf upon feveral points 9^ 
learning, commanded his feryants to take him t;o tSje. 
block. But w§ muff be very cautious how we give credit 
to Oppius, whgn he fpeak.s of the friends and enemies of 
Ccefar. Pbrppey* indeed» was under a nece(fity of punifh- 
ing the, principal enemies of Sylla, particularly when th.ey 
were taken publicly.. But others he fuffered to t efcape,, . 
and even affilled fome ip getting off. 

He had refolved to ebaflife the Hiniereatjs for; attempt- 
ing to fiippprt his enemies, when the orator Sthenis told 
him, “ He would aft unjuftly^ if he paffed by tjie. per fori 
* that; w%s guilty, and punilhed thp innocent.” Pomo^y 

f ' \ \* /i 

* The Tame whq wrote an account of the Spanffli war. * He wm a!f* % 

biographer , but his works ottbat kind.a^e loft. He waijntaa «wqghut® 
Wiitp a treadle to fhew, that Csfarit Mftg not the fan of Cfefar. 
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alked him, K Who was tihe guilty pferfot!, ,, atad he an- 
swered, “ I am the man. I perfiiaded my firiehdfe, anti 
u compelled my enemies, to take the meafures they did. 1 * 
Poriipey, delighted with his frank confleffion and noble 
Tpirit, forgave him fir ft, and afterwards all the people df 
Himera. Being informed that hfe foldiers committed 
great diforders in their exeutfions, he fealcd up then: 
fiords, and if anj of them broke the foal, he took ctfre 
h> have them pumfhed. ^ 

While he was making thefe and other regulations in 
Sicily, he received a decree of the fenate, and letters 
frofn Sylla, in which he was conftnanded to crofs over to 
* Africa, and to carry on the war with the utthoft vigour, 
Bgainft Domitius, who had afletabled a much more power- 
ful army than that which Marius carried not long beforfe 
from Africa to Italy, when he made himltlf matter of 
Rome, and of a fugitive became a tyrant. Pompey foor* 
finiffied his preparations for this expedition*, and leaving 
flic command in Sicily to Memmius, his lifter's hufband, 
he fet fail with a hundred and twenty armed veffels, and 
eight hundred ftorelhips, laden with ptovifidns, arms, mo- 
ney, and machines of war. Part of his fleet landed at 
ptica, and part at Carthage ; immediately after which 
leven thouland of the enemy came bver to him \ and he 
hid brought with him fix legions cotoiplete. 

; On his arrivalhe met witn a whrmficafadVehturfe. Sortre 
| of his foldiers, it feems, found a treafnre, diid fhared con- 
fckrable fums. The thing getting aiT, The reft Of the 
hoops concluded, that the place was full of money, which 
tije Carthaginians had hid there in fofhe time of prubKd 
diftreis. Pompey, therefore, could 'make hb ufe of thefti 
for feveral days they were fearfching for treafures and he 
tad nothing to do but walk about and amufe liimfeTf with 
tta fight of fo many-'thoufands diggirig and turning up the 
ground. At laft, 'they gave tip the point, and bade him 
- had them wherever he pleafod, for they were forfficiently 
punKhed for their folly. 

Domitius advanced to meet, him, and put Ris troops ire 
order of battle. There happened to be a channel between- 
’them, craggy and difficult to pafs. In the mo tiling it be- 
gin, moreover, to rain, and the wind blew violently \ in- 
somuch that Domitius, not imagining there would be any 
*&ion that day, ordered hrs army to petitu»’ • But Pom- 
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pey looked upon this as his opportunity, and he pafled 
the defile with the utmoft expedition. The enemy flood 
uppn their defence, but it was in a diforderly and tumul- 
tuous manner, and the refinance they made was neither 
general nor uniform. Befides, the wind and tain beat in 
their faces. The ftorm incommoded the Romans too, for 
they could not well diflinguifh each other* Nay, Pompey 
himfelf was in danger of being killed by a foldier who 
alked him the word, and received not a fpeedy anfwer. 
At length, however, he routed the enemy with great 
{laughter j not above three thoufand of them efcaping out 
of twenty^ thpufand. The foldiers then ialuted Pompey 
imperator , but he faid he would not accept that title while 
• the enemy’s camp flood untouched : therefore, if they 
. chofe to confer fuch an honour upon him, they muft fir ft 
snake themfelves mailers of the entrenchments. 

At that inftaat they advanced with great fury againft 
them. Pompey fought without his helmet, for fear of 
fuch an accident as he had juft .«leaped* The camp was 
taken, and Domitius (lain *, in confequence of which, molt 
of the cities immediately fubmitted, and the reft werp 
taken by aiTault. lie took Jarbas, one of the confederate* 
of Domitius, prifoner, and bellowed his crown oq 
« fal. Advancing with the fame tide of fortune, and while 
- his army had all the fpirits infpired by fuccefs, he entered 
.Numidia, in which he continued his march for Several 
.days, and fubdued all that came in his way. Thus he 
revived the terror of the Roman name, which the bar- 
barians had begun to disregard. Nay,- be chofe pot to - 
leave the lavage beads in the deferts, without giving them 
<% fpecimen of the Roman valour and fuccefs. Accord- 
ingly he fpent a few days in hunting .lions apd elephants. 
The whole time he paffed in Africa, they tell us, was not 
.above forty days j in which he defeated the enemy T re- 
duced the whole country, and brought the affairs of its 
kings under proper regulations, though he was only •_ in 
lis twentyrfourth’ year. 

Upop his return to Utioa,he received letters from Sylla» 
Tn which he was ordered to fend home the reft of his array, 
and ta. wait there with one legion only for a fucceffoj. This 
.gave, him a great deal of uneafinefs, which he kept to hira- 
4eif r but the army expreffed their indignation aloud j in- 
jfomucb ihat he intreated them to return to Italy, 

■ they 
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I they launched out into abufive terms againft 5ylla, and 
I declared they would never abandon Pompey. or firffer 
| him to tfuft a tyrant. At firft he endeavoured \p pacify 
them with mild reprefentations ; and when he found thofe 
had no eflefl, he defeended from the tribunal, atid retired 
to his tent in tears. However, they went* and took him 
thence, and" placed him again ijipon the tribunal, where 
they fpent great part of the day ; they infilling that he 
: (hould fray and keep the command, and he in perfuading 

them to obey Sy Ha’s orders, and to form lio new fa&iou*. 

At laft,' feeing no end of their clamours and importunity^ 
i he affurCd them, with an oath, 44 That he would kill him- 
if they attempted to force him. n And even thi 9 
htfdfy brought - them to defift* 

news that Sylla heard 'was, -that Pompey had 
revolted; upon which, he faid tb hw friends, 44 Then it, 

M| fcmy fhte to have to cqntend with boys in roy'old 
^ This he faid, beeaufe Marius, who was very 

y&ung,* had brought* him into fo much trouble and dan* 
ge?. But when he received true information of the affair, 
todobfervfcd that all the people flocked out to receive him, 
and to condtift him home with marks of great regard, he 
Solved 1 to exceed them in his regards, if pofiible. He, 
tbfctefote, h$ften 4 d to meet him, and embracing him in , 

dieihoft iaffeftibhatfe manner, faluted him aloud by the fur* 

or the great: At the fame time he or- 
dered lall about him to give: him the fame* appellation. 

Others fey, it wOs-given him by the whole army in Africa^ 
hut ' did not generally obtain till it was authorised by 
fy&f. ' It is certain he was the laft to take khioafelf, 
to4>he did not make ufe of it till a Ibng time after, When 
htWsis fent'iteto^ Spain With the dignity of ptoconful againft 
Sertorius. -Then he began to write hiihfelf in »hi$* letters, 
tod in all his edidls, Pampey the great ; for the world was 
tocufiomed to the name, and it was no longer invidious.' 

this refpedt we may jiiftly admire the wifuom of the 
toqcnt Romans, who bellowed on their great men ftx& 
honorable names and titles, not only for military atebteve- 
^otSj bnt fqr the great qualities and arts whichadota^ 
eMl life. Thus the' people gave the furname of Maximum • 
to * Valerius, for reconciling them' to the fenate- after * 

D 4 violerit 

, * This Was* Marcus' Valerius, the * brother Valerius Publkoh, Wild 
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violent di&nfion, and to * Fabius Rullus .far expelling 
fonae perfons defcendcd of enfraochifed flaws, who had' 
been admitted into the fenate pb account of their opulent 
for tones. 

When Pompey arrived at Rome, he demanded a tri- 
umph, in which he was oppofed by .Sylla. The latter al» 
leged. 44 That the laws did not allow that honour to any 
44 perfon who was not either con fill, or preetor -ft . Hence 
14 it was, that the firft Scipio, when he returned vt&orious 
,{ from greater wars and conflicts with the Carthaginians 
44 in Spain, did not demand a triumph ; for he was neither 
41 ccnful nor praetor.” He added, 44 That if Pompey, who 
44 was, yet little better than a beardlefs youth, and wShw 
44 was not of age to be admitted into the fenate, ihould 
44 enter the city in triumph, it would bring an Wwwhoth 
44 upon the di&ator’s power, and thofe honours of his 
“ friend.” Thefe arguments Sylla infilled on, to fltow 
him, he would not allow of his triumph, said that, in 
cafe he perfifted, he would chaftife his obilinacy. 

Pompey, not in the leaft intimidated, bade him con* 
fider, 44 That more worfhipped the rifing than the fetting 
44 fun 5” intimating that his power was increafing, and 
Sylla’s upon the decline. Sylla did not well hear what 
he faid, but perceiving by the looks and geftures of the 
company that they were iiruck with the exprefiion, he 
afked what it was. When he was told it, he admired the 
fpirit of Pompey, -and cried, 44 Let him triumph ! let him 
44 triumph !” 

As Pompey perceived a ftrong fpirit of envy and jea- 
loufy on this occafion, it is faid, that to mortify thofe who 
gaye into it the more, he rcfoived to have his chariot 
drawn by four elephants ; for he had brought a number 
from Africa, which he had taken from the kings of that 
country. But finding the gate too narrow, he gave up 
that defign, and contented himfclf with horfes. 

His 

V It was not his expelling the descendants of enfranchifed naves the fe- 
naie, nor yet his glorious victories, which procured Fabius the furnam? 
Maximum ; but his reducing the popu'ace of Rome into four tribes, who 
before wore difperied among all the tribes, and by that means bad too sinueh 
jfluence in ele&iona and other public affairs. Thefe were called tribu* 
urban*. Liv. ix. 46. 

■f Livy (Lib, xxxj. tells us, the fenate refiffed L Cornelius Lentulus a 
triumph, for the fame reafon, though they thought his alchicrvements wor- 
thy of that hoocur. 


rr 

* Hfefcldfers, not having obtained all they expoded, 
’were iocHoed to difhub the prooeflioa, bvt he took no 
fuast to fatisfy them : be faid, u He had rather give op 

* bis triumph, than fubmit to flatter them.” Where- 
upon, Servilius, one of the moil considerable men in Rome, 
wd one who had been moil vigorous in oppofing the tri- 
emph, declared, “ He now found- Pompcy really tie 
“ Greet, and worthy of a triumph.” 

There is no doubt -that he might then have been eafily 
admitted a Senator, if he had defired it; but-hk ambitioni* 
was to purfne honour in a more uncommon track. It 
would have been nothing ftrasge, if Pompey had been, a fe- 
**tor before the age fined for it ; but it was every fcgtraor- 
fioary inft anee of honour, to lead up otriumph before be was 
tfeaator. And it contributed not a little to gain him the 
affeftions of the midtitude ; the- people were delighted to 
be him, after his triumph, date with the equoftrian order.- 

Sylla waa not without ttneafinefs at finding him advance 
fc fail m reputation and power ; yet he%ould not think 
tf preventing it, till, with a high hand, and entirely 
tgnofi his will, .Pompey raked * Lepidus to the confut- 
flap, by aikfting him with all his intereft ki the ele&ion. «> 
Then Sylla feeing him condu&ed home by the people, 
through the forum, thus addeeflfed him : 44 I fee, young, 

* man, you are proud of your VwStery. And undeubt*- 
" edly k was a great and extraordinary thing, by year 
" management of the people, to obtain for Lepidus, the 
" word man in Rome, the retom before C a tolas, one of 
" the worthiest and the bed. JBat awake, I charge you, 
"■ and he upon your guard.' For you have now made 
" your adverinry flronger than yourfelf.” 

The: difpleaiore Syibr entertained m bis heart' againft 
fiompey, appeared mofl plainly by his will.' . He left* cen- 
hhtablc legacies to his friends, and appointed them guar-' 
fians to his fnn, bnt he never once mentiotied i-Foatpey.- 
The latter, notwithftanding, bore this with great, temper 
moderation y and when Lepidus and Dthecs qppoftd 
bs being buried in .the Campus Martim , and his «having 
the honours of a public -funeral, he ioterpofed, -and by 
& presence not only fecured, but did honour to the pro- 
cefiioB,. 

• ® S . ' • SyllaV 

* Marcus /km ili us Lepidus, who by Pompey’s intereft was declared coar- 
M*with Q^JLuiatius Catulus in the year of Rome 675. 
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predictions were verified foon after his death* 
JL&pidos wanted to ufurp the authority of a dictator $ and 
"his proceedings were not indirect, or veiled with fpecious 
^pretences. He immediately took up arms, and affem- 
feled the d&faffeCted remains of the factions which Sylla 
•could not entirely fupprefs. As for his colleague Catulus, 
the uncorrapted part of the fenate and people were at* 
tached to him, and, in point of prudence and juftice, there 
was' not a man in Rome who had a greater cnara&cr ; but 
he was more able to direCfc the civil government than the 
Operations of war* This crifis, therefore, called for Pom- 
pey, and he did not deliberate which fide he (hould take. 
He- joined the honed party, and was declared general 
agamft Lepidus, who by this time had reduced great part 
of Italy, and was mafter of Cifalpine Gaul, where JBrutus 
aCted for him with a considerable force. 

When Pom pey took the field, he eafily made his way 
in other parts, but he lay a long time before Mutina, 
which was defended by Brutus, Meanwhile Lepidus ad- 
vanced by hafty marches to Rome, and fitting down be- 
fore it, demanded a fecond confulfiiip. The inhabitants 
were greatly alarmed at his numbers ; but their fears were 
difiipated by a letter from Pompey, in which he affured 
them, he had terminated the war without firikkig a blow* 
For Brutus, whether he betrayed his army, or they be- 
trayed him, furrendered himfelf to Pompey ; and. having 
* party of horfe given him as an efcort, retired to a littje 
town upon the Po. Pompey, however, fent Geminius 
the next day to difpatch him; which brought no fxntfii. 
Rain upon his chara Aer. Immediately after Brutus catte» 
lover to him, he had informed the fenate by letter, it whs 
a meafure that general had voluntarily adopted ; r and yet 
on the morrow he put him to death, andWrote other let- 
ters, containing heavy charges again ft him. This was the 
father of that Brutus, who, together with Cafiius, flew 
Caefar. JBttt the fon did not refemble the father, either 
in war or in. hu death, as appears from the life we have 
given of him. ^Lepidus, being foon driven out. of Italy, 
fled into Sardinia, where he died of grief, nothin confer 
quence of the ruin of his affairs, but of meeting with as 
billet (as we are told), by which he difcovcred - that his 
wife had dilhonoured hi* bed. 
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At time, Sertorius, an officer very different firoa 
lepidus, was in poffeflion c£ Spain, and not a little, formi- 
dable to Rome itfelf * r all the remains of the civil wars 
being colle&ed in him, juft as in a dangerous difeefe all 
the vicious humours flow to a diftempered part. He had 
already defeated feveral generals of lefs diftin&iog, and 
be was- then engaged with Metellus Pius, a. man of great 
charader in general, and particularly in war j hut age • 
feemed to have abated, that vigour, which is neceffary for 
ieiziog and making the beft advantage of critical occa- 
sions. On the other hand, nothing could exceed the ar- 
ddur and expedition with, which Sertorius {hatched thofe 
opportunities from him- He came on ill the- moll daring: 
manner, and more like a captain of banditti, than a com- 
mander of regular forces ; annoying with ambufeades, and. 
other unforeseen alarms, a. champion who proceeded by 
the common rules, and whofe {kill lay in the management: 
sf heavy-armed forces; 

At this jun&uie, Pompey having an anfty without em- 
ployment, endeavoured to prevail with the fenate to fend* 
him to the afiiftance of Metellus. Meantime, Catulus 
wdered him to- diftand his forces ; but he. founds various - 
pretences for remaining in arms in the neighbourhood of 
kome ; till at lad, upon the motion of Lucius Philippup,. 
be obtained the command he wanted- On this* occafiotv 
*e are told, one. of the fenators, fo me what fiirprifed at 
|he motion, aiked him who made it, whether his mean- 
tog was to fend out Pompey [ftrocon/uli]^ the re prefer - 
Utive^ofa* conful ? 44 No, anfwered ho, but cwfuJibus] 
l * as the representative of both confuls intimating by this . 

'Ac incapacity^ the confuls* of that year. 

’ When Pompey arrived in Spain, new hopes* were ex- 
ited* as is ufual- upon 'the appearance of. a. new general* 
reputation and fuoh of the 1 Spaniih nations as- were 
*ot very firmly attached to Sertorius, began to. change 
their opinions, and to. go over tathe Romans. Sertorius. 
Aen expreffed himfelf in a vety infolent and contempt!*- 
manner with refped to Pompey:- He faid, “ He 
ffiould want n<& other weapons than a- rod and ferula, to* 
ebaftife the boy with, were it not that he feared the old 
woman meaning Metellus* But in fad it was Pom— 
pty he was afraid of, and on his account he carried on his - 
f peratiom with much greater, caution. For -Metellus gave 
“to a courfc of luxury and pleafure, which no one could; 

D 6 have: 
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have expe&ed, and changed the fimplfcfcy of a fiddler's 
life for a life of pomp and parade. Hence Pompey gained . 
additional honour and intereft $ for he cultivated plain* 
nefs and frugality more than never ; though he had not, in 
that fefpeft, much to corre£ in himielf, being naturally 
fober and regular in his defires. 

The war appeared in many forms 5 but nothing touched 
Poirtpey fo nearly as the lofe of Laufon, which Sertorius 
took before bis eyes. Pompey thought he had blocked 
up the enemy, and fpoke of it in high terms, when fod- 
denly he found himfelf furrounded, and being afraid to 
move, had the mortification to fee the city laid in aiheS m hh 
prefence. However, in an engagement near Valencia, he 
defeated Herennius and Perpenna, officers of considerable 
rank, who had taken part with Sertorius, and a&ed a* 
his lieutenants, and killed above ten thousand 'of their 
men. 

Elated with this advantage, he haftened to attack Ser- 
torius, that Metellus might have no (hare in the vi&ory. 
He found him near the river Sucro, and they engaged near 
the clofe of day. Both were afraid Metellus (hould come 
up 5 Pompey wanting to fight alone, and Sertorius to hawe 
but one general to fight with. The iffue of the battle 
was doubtful 5 one wing in each army being victorious. 
But of the two g^gerals Sertorious gained the greateft ho- 
v nour, for he routed the battalions that oppdfed/him. As 
for Pompey, he was attacked on horfeback by one of the 
enemy’s infantry, a man of uncommon fize. White they 
were clofe engaged with their fwords, the flrokes hap. 
pened to light on each other’s hand, but with different 
fuccefs ; Pompey received only a flight wound, and he 
lopt off the other’s hand. _ Numbers fhen fell upon Pom- 
pey, for his troops in that quarter were already broken 5, 
but he efcapcd beyond all expectation, by quitting h£a 
horfej . with gold trappings and other valuable furniture, 
to the barbarians, who quarrelled and came to blows about 
dividing the fpoil. 

Next morning at break of day, both drew up agam, 
to give the finifhing ftroke to the viCtbry, to Which botj* 
laid claim. But, upon Metellus edming up, Sertorius re- 
tired, and his army difperfed. Nothing was more com- 
mon than for his forces to difperfe in. that manner, and 
afterwards to knit again 5 fo that Sertorius was often feen 

warn.. 
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wandering alone, and as often advancing again at the 
lead of a hundred and fifty thoufaad mien, like a torreat 
1 fweHed with fndden rains. 

After the battle, Pompey went to wait on Metellus \ 
and, upon approaching him, he ordered his iitfors to 
lower the fajces , by way of compliment to Metellas as 
{ bis fuperier. But Metellus would not fuffer it •, and, 
indeed, in all refpe&s he behaved to Pompey with great 
poHteneftJ taking nothing upon him on account of his 
confuktr 5 dignity , or his being the older man, except to 
j give the word, when they encamped together. And very 
often they had feparate camps $ for the enemy, by his 
artful and various meafures, by making his appearance at 
different places almoft at the fame initant, and by draw- 
ing them from one action to another, obliged them to di- 
vide. He -cut off their provisions, he laid wafte the 
country, he made himfelf matter of the fea ; the confe- 
rence of which was, that they were both forced to quit 
their own province, and to go intd thofe of others for 
fopplies. 

Pompey, having exhaufted molt of his own fortune in 
Support of the war, applied to the fenate for money to 
pay the troops, declaring he would return with his army 
to Italy, if they did.not lend it him. Lucullus, who was 
then confbl j though he was upon ill terms with Pompey, 
took care to fuxnilh him with the money as foon as pof- 
fible $ bccaufe he wanted to be employed himfelf in the 
Mithridatic war, and he was afraid to give Pompey a 
pretext to leave Sertorius, and to folicit the command 
againtt Mithridates, which was a more honourable, and 
yet appeared a lefs difficult commifiion* 

* Meantime Sertorius was affalfinated by his own offi- 
cers $ and Perpenna, who was at the head of the confpi- 
tators, undertook to fupply his place. He had, indeed, 
the fame troops, the fame magazines and fupplies, Jpit he 
bad not the fame understanding to make a propel ufe of 
them. Pompey immediately took the field, and having 
ifiteUigence that Perpenna was greatly embarrafTed as to 
the meafures be Ihould take, he threw out ten cohorts as 
a bait for him, with orders to fpread themlelves over the 

plain. 

* It was three years after the confulatc of Lacullas, that Sertorius, out 
iflaffinated. 
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plain. When he found It took, and that Perpenna war 
bulled iri the purfuit of that handful of men, he fuddenly 
made his appearance with the main body, attacked the 
.enemy, and- routed him entirely, Moll of the officers fell - 
in the battle ; Perpenna himfelf was taken prifoner, and 
brought to Pompey, who commanded him to be put to 
death, Neverthelefs, Pompey is not to be accufed of in* 
gratitude, nor are we to fuppofe him, (as fome will have, 
it) forgetful of the fervices he had received from that offi- 
cer in Sicily. On the contrary, he a£ted with a wifdom 
jM}d dignity of mind that proved very falutary to the pub- 
lic. Perpenna having got the papers of Sertorius into his- 
hands, (bowed letters by which fome of the moil power- 
ful men in Rome, who were deflrous to raife new com- 
motions, and overturn the eflabliihment, had invited Ser- 
torius into Italy. But Pompey fearing thofe letters plight . 
e^tite greater wars than that he was then, fini firing, put 
Perpenna to death, and burnt the papers without reading 
them. He flayed jufl long enough in Spain to compofe 
the troubles, and to remove fuch uneafinefTes as might 
tend to break the peace Rafter which he marched back to> 
Italy, where he. arrived, as fortune would hate it, when 
the fervile war was at; the height. 

Craffus, who had the command in that war, upon the 
arrival of Pompey, who, he feared, might (hatch the 
laurels out o£ his hand, refolved to come to a battle, how- 
. ever hazardous it might prove. He fucceeded, and killed' 
twelve thoufand three hundred of the enemy. Yet for- 
tune, in fome fort, interweaved this with the honours of 
Pompey) for he. killed five thoufand of the flavet, whom 
he fell in with as they fled after the battle. Immediately; 
upon this, to be beforehand with Craffus, he wrote* to the ■ 
fcnate, “ That Craffus» had. beaten the gladiators in a 
44 pitched battle,, but that it was be who had cut up the 
u war by the roots." The Romans took a pleafure ini 
fpeaking of this one among another, on account of their 
regard for Pompey j which was fuch, that no part of the- 
fuccefs in Spain, againfl Sertorius, was aferibed by a m an 
of them, either injeft or earned, to any but Pompey. 

Yet thefe honours and this high veneration for the man,, 
were mixed with fome fears and jealoufies that he would 
not difband his army, but, treading in the deps of Sylla,, 
raife himfelf by the fword to Sovereign power, and main- 
tain 
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tain bimfelf in it, as Sylla had done *. Hence, the num- 
ber of thofe that went out of fear tp meet him and con- 
gratulate him pn his return, was equal to that of thofe 
who went out of love. But when he had removed thi* 
fufpicion, * by declaring that he would difmifs his troopa 
immediately after the triumph, there remained only one 
more fubjedt for envious tongues ; which was, that he paid 
more attention to the commons than to the fenate j and 
whereas Sylla had deftroyed the authority of the tribunes, 
he was determined to re-cftabliih it, in order to gain the 
affe&ioHS of the people. This was true : For there never 
was any thing they had fo much fet their hearts upon, or 
longed for fo extravagantly, as to fee the tribunitial power, 
put in their hands again. So that Pompey looked upon it 
as a peculiar happinefs, that he had an opportunity to 
bring that affair about ; knowing that if any one ihould 
he beforehand with him in this defigo, he ihould never 
find any means of making fo agreeable a return for the 
hind regards of the people. 

A fecondf triumph was decreed him together with the^ 
confulihip. But thefe wpre not confidered as the moil ex- 
traordinary inftances of his power. The ftrongeft proof 
of his greatnefs was, that Craffus, the richeft, the moft 
eloquent, -and moil powerful man in the ad mini ft ration, 
wbo.ufed to look down upon Pompey and all the world, 
|hd not venture to folicit the confulihip without fir ft aik- 
mg Pompey ’s leave. Pompey, who had long wiihed far 
to opportunity to. lay an obligation upon him,, received 

the 


* Cicero, in his epifttes to Atticos, fays, Pompey made hut little fecret 
of this unju&fiable -ambition. Thefe palTages are. remarkable. Mirandum 
nta in rr.odum Cneius nojler Syliani regni fimilitudinem concupivit: Ej$m? 

Xiyat, nibil ille unquam mint's objeure tulit . Lib. vii. ep. 9. ' “ Our 
*•* friend Pompey is wonderfully defirous of obtaining a power like that of 
** Sylla:- J- tell you no more than what I know, for he makes no Secret of 
** i -.” And again; Hoc turpe Cneius nojler biennio ante cogitavit j 'ita Syl- 
la turit animus ejus 9 et proferipturit. Ibid. ep. Id- te Pompey has bepn 
** forming this infamous defigrr for thefe two years raft ; fo ftrongly i 8 he 
bent upon imitating Sylla, and preferibing like him.** Hence we fee. 
bow happy it was for Rome, that in the civil wars Caefar, and not Pompey, 
proved the conqueror. - 

t He triumphed towards the end of the year of Rome 68 2, and at the 
hni? time was declared conful for the year enfuiag. This was a peculiar 
honour, to gain the conful ate without firft bearjrg the fubordmate offices ; 
but his two triumphs, and great fa v.ces, excufed that deviation from the 
m aro on rule** 
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the application with pleafure, and made great intereft witk 
the people in his behalf ; declaring he (hould take their 
giving him Craffus for a colleague, a* kindly as their Sa- 
vour to himfelf. 

Yet when they were ele&ed confuls, they disagreed in 
every thing, and were embroiled in all their meafures. 
Craffus had mod intereft with the fenate, and Pompey 
with the people. For he h&d reftored them the tribunitial 
power, and had Suffered a law to be made, that * judges 
(hould again be appointed out of the equeftrian order.* 
However, the moft agreeable fpe&ade of all to the peo- ■ 
pie was Pompey himfelf, when he went to claim his ex- 
emption from ferving in the wars. It was the cuftom. for j 
a Roman knight, when he had Served* the time ordered by i 
law, to lead his horfe into the forum y before the two ma- 
giftrates called cenfors *, and after having given account of j 
' the generals and other officers under whom he had made ■ 
his campaigns, and of his own adions in them, to dc- : 
mand his difcharge. On thefe occafions they received ? 
proper marks of honour or difgrace, according to their 
behaviour. 

Gellius and Lentuhis were then cenfors, and had takeok 
• their feats in a manner that became their dignity, to re-*-* 
view the whole equeftrian order, when pompey was feex^ 
at a diftance with all the badges of his office, as conful* 1 
* leading his horfe * by the bridle. As foon as he was near i 
enough' to be obferved by the cenfors, he ordered las / 
tors to make an opening, and advanced, with his horfe im .* 
his hand, to the foot of the tribunal. The people were. * 
ftruck with admiration, and a profound (ile nee took place £ 9 
at the fame time a joy, mingled with reyerence, was ? 
fible in the countenances of the cenfors. The fenipr .cen^f ■ 
for then addreffed him as follows : “ Pompey the Greats 
4,1 I demand of you, whether you have ferved all the cum-- 1 
“ paigns required by law ?" He anfwered with a loud* ! 
voice, “ I have ferved them all ; and all under myfclf, as* 1 
“ general." The people were fo charmed with this an- 
fwer, that there was no end of their acclamations At laft,. 
the cenfors rofe up, and conduced Pompey to His houie,. . 

to* 


* L. Aurelias Cotta carried that point when he was prstor; and 
Plutarch fays ctgain % becaufe Caias Gracchus had conveyed that privi- 
lege to the knights fifty years before. 
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toindulgt the mMt ndo, who followed him with tile loud* 
eft plaudits. 

When the end of liir confnlflwp approached, end hit 
j difference with Crafius was increafing daily, Gains * An*’ 
udius, a man who was of tire equeftrian order, but had 
. sever intermeddled with ftate affairs, one day, wh n thd ‘ 
people were «net in full afiembly. afceirded the rvflra, and 
| find, * Jupiter had appeared to him in a dream, and com* 
j “ maided him -to acquaint the ccmfols, that they malt 
i “ take cate to be reconciled before they lard down their 
; “ office.” Ponipey ’flood dill, and held his peace *, but 
I Craffas went ami gave him his band, and fahited him iki 
| i friendly manner. At the fame time he addrefied the 
ptsple, as follows : 1 think, my fellow citizens, thei% 

“ is nothing d&honoufabie or mean in making the firft 
u advahees to Pompey, whom you fcrupled not to dig* 
u «ify with the name of the great , when be was yet but 
“ a bcardtefs youth, and for whom you voted two triumphs 
“ before he was a fenator.” Thus reconciled, they laid 
^oWo the confulfhip. 

Crafius continued his former manner of life ; but Pom* 
fey now fpldom chofc to plead the caufcs of thofe that 
tpplied to him, and by degrees he left die bar Indeed, 
k fcMom appeared in public, and when he did, it was 
dways with a great train of friends and attendants ; fo 
ibat it was not eafy either to (peak to him or fee him, but 
& the mid ft of a crowd. He took pleafure in having a 
«usher of retainers about, him, becaufe he thought it 
gave him an air of greatnefs and majefty, and he was per- 
vaded that dignity fhould be kept from being foiled by 
ihe familiarity, and indeed by the very touch of the many, 
lor thofe who are raifed to greatnefs by arms, and know 
tot how to defeend again to the equality .required in a re* 
public, are very liable to fall into contempt when they re* 
iiime the robe of peace. The foldier is defirous to pre* 
hrve the rank ha the forum which he had in the Held ; and 
ho who cannot diftinguifh himfelf in the Held, thinks it 
intolerable to give place in the adminiflration too. When 
‘ therefore the latter has got the man who (hone in camps 
sod triumphs, into the aflemblies at home, and finds him 
«tempting to maintain the fame pre-eminence there, of 

courfe 


* Ovatius Aurelius. 
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-co&rfe be endeavours to bumble bim \ whereas, iff he war- 
rior pretends not to take the lead in dome (lie councils, be 
is 'readily allowed the palm of military glory. This fooa 
appeared from the fubfequent events. 

The power of the pirates bad its foundation, in Cilicia. 
Their progrefs was the more dangerous, because at firfl it 
was little taken notice of. In theMithridatiq war they 
aifumed new confidence and courage, on account of fome 
fervices they had rendered the king. . After this, the Ro- 
mans being engaged in civil wars .at the very gates- of their 
capital, the fea was left unguarded, and the pirates by 
degrees attempted higher things j they not only attacked 
(hips, but iflands and maritime towns. Many perfbni, 
‘diftinguiflied for their wealth, their birthy and fchcitf ca- 
pacity, embarked with them, and afliiled ini them deplnc- 
dations, as if their employment had been worthy thepsos- 
bition of men of honour. * They had in various pifceer 
arfenals, ports, and -watch-towers, all firongly 3 foirHJkd. i 
Their fleets were not only extremely welh ra&nocdy t 

plied with fkilful pilots, and fitted for . their bufinefa . by J 
their lightnefs and celerity \ but there was a parade of va- ; 
nity about them more mortifying than their ftren^thy ia^ 
gilded floras, purple canopies, and plated oars,^ as ^ 

took a pride and triumphed in tbesr vilhmy. Mafic Mb., 
founded, and drunken revels were exhibited' on :everycaa& J 
Here generals were made prifoners ; there the cities, tbfc J 
pirates had taken wero paying their ranfom; alb tot the j 
great difgrace of the Roman power. The numbcr. irfj 
their* gallies amounted to a thoufand, and thecitiitejthey 
wef e mailers of, to four hundred. •> ■ * i* ■ \h <- ! 

Temples, which had flood inviolably, ftcred tilLth 
time, they plundered.' They ruined the temple o£ Apoi 
at Claros, that, where he was woxfhipped, under thcr titl# 
of * Didymaeus, that of the Cabiri in Samothrace, that 
of f. Ceres at Hermiona, that of Ahfculapius at Epidauvus, 
thofe of Neptune in the Iflhmus, at Taenarus and in Ca*l 
lauria, thofe of Apollo at Allium and in the ifje of Iieuta%1 

thofc ! 


• So called from Didymas, in the territories of Miletus. 

^ -f- Paufanias fin Lonnie J tells us, the Lacedemonians worflup Cem 
under the name of Cbtbonia ; and {in Corinthiae ,) be gives us the reafqp > 
of her having that name. n The Argives fay-, that Chthonia, the* daugh- . 
•* ter of Colontas, having been faved out of a conflagration by Cerea, ami 
*' conveyed to Hermione, built a temp ! e to that ggdJ.fs, who was mot* 
u fhipi ei there under the name of ChtUoiiia. _ 
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thofe of Juno at Samus, Argos, and the promontory of • 

i Lacinium. 

1 They likewise offered ftraoge facrifices, thofe of *f 
L Olympus I mean ; and they celebrated certain fecret myf- 
teries, among* which thefe of t Mithra continue to this 
fay, being originally inftituted by them. They not only 
' ififulted the Romans at fea, but infefted the great roads 
; *nd plundered the villas near the coaft : They carried off 
Sextilius and RelHnus, two praetors, in their purple robes, 
rith all their fervants and HQors. They feized the daugh- 
ter of Antony, a man who had been honoured with a tri- 
umph, as (he. was going to her country-houfe, and he was 
forced to pay a large ranfom for her. 

* But the mofl contemptuous circumftan^fes of all was, that 
i vfcatiiey had taken a prifoner, and he cried out that he 
i 'i Roman, and told them his name, they pretended 
tobeifouck with thrror, fmote their thighs, and fell upon 
their knees to aik him pardon. The poor man feeing them 
thus humble themfelves before him, thought them in ear- 
*eft,’and faid he would forgive them $ for fome were fo 
officious as to 'put on his fhoes, and others to help him o? 
*ith his gown, that his quality might no more be miftakcn. 
$%ea they had carried on this farce, and enjoyed it for 
time, they let a ladder down into the fea, and bade 
go in peace ; and, if he refufed to do it, they pufhed 
him off the deck, and drowned him. 

Their power extended over the whole Tufcan fea, fo 
•that’the Romans found their trade and navigation entirely 
Grt'off; The confequence of .^hich was, that their mar- 

• bets were not fupplied, and they had reafon to apprehend 

* famine. This at laft put them upon fending Pompey 
fo clear the fea of pirates. Gabinius, one of Pompey *s in- 
fouate friends, propofed the decree $ which created him, 

* not 

* The printed text gives us the erroneous reading of Latfamium, bat 
nunufcripts give us Lacinium. Liry often mentions Juno Lacimiam 
. t Not on mcurt Olympus, but in the city of O'ympus, near Phafelis 
' P^nipfevlia, which was one of the receptacles of the pirates. What 
“ft of facrifices they ufed to offer there, is not known. 

1 According to Herodotus, the Pcrfians wotihipped Venus under the 

fc* 1 * of Mithres, or Mithra j but the fun is' worlhipped in that 

. (Ountry. 

j TLis law was made in the year of Rome 686. The craft ytribune, 
*" cn he propofed it, did not name Pompey. Pompey was now in the 
thtrty.ninflfa. year of his age. His friend Gabinius, n appear! from Cb* 
was a man of infamous char after. 

i 
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toot admiral, bat monarch, and inverted him wifh hfefiSlufe 
power. The decree gave him the empire of the fea as 
far as the pillars of Hercules, and of the land for four 
hundred furlongs from the coarts. There were few partfe 
of the Roman empire which this commiflion did not take 
in y and the tnort coitrtderable of the barbarous nations, 
and mart powerful kings, were moreover comprehended 
in it. Belides this, he was empowered to choofe out of the 
ien&tons fifteen lieutenants, to a& under him, in fuck 
dirtri&s, and with fuch authority, as he (houtd appoint. 
He Was to take from the quaeftors, and other public re- 
ceivers, what money he pleafed, and equip a fleet of two 
hundred fail. The number of marine forces, of marines* 
fend rowers, was left entirely to his diferetion. 

When this decree was read in the aflembly, the people 
received it with inconceivable pleafure. The moll refpt& 
able part of the fenate faw, indeed, that fuch an abfolutfe 
and unlimited power was above envy, but they confidered 
it as a teal objeft of feat. They therefore all, excej* 
Ceefar, oppofed its palling. into a law. He was for it, not 
-out of regard for Pompey, but to infinuate himfelf intotht 
good graces of the people, which he had long been court- 
ing. The reft were vety fevere in their ekprefirotas againfl 
Pompey ; and * one of the eonfuls venturing to fey, u ® 
u he imitates Romttlus, he w-fll not efcape hie fate,” wd 
in danger of being pulled in. pieces by the populace. 

It is true, when Catulus Tofe up to fpeak again ft the law 
but of reverence for his perfon they liftened to him wit! 

f reat attention. After he had freely given Pompey lb 
onour that was his due, and faid much in his praife, ft 
fedvifed them to fpare him, and not to expofe fuch a ma 
to fo many dangers *, M for where will you find another,' 
faid he, “ if you lofe him ?” They anfwered with on 
voice, ‘‘ Yourfelf.” Finding his arguments had no effeC 
he retired. Then Rofcius mounted the roftrum, but 
a man would give ear to him. However, be made iifij 
to them with his fingers, that they (hould not appdl 
Pompey alone, but give him a colleague. IncCnfed at m 
propofal, they fet up fuch a (hout, that a crow, whl 
was flying over the forutn % was rtunned with the fore* 
it, and fell down among the crowd. HenCe we may cf 


• The eonfuls of this year were Calpurnia* PHo, and Acilia Olabrlj 
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tfot tjhen bi*ds £»11 oa fccb occafions, it is not be-» 
caufe the ajr is fo divided with the (hock as to leave a 
vacuum^ but rather becaufe the {band firikes them like a 
blow» when it afeenda with foch force, and prodfuces fo 
violent an agitation. 

The aflembly. broke up. that day, without coming to 
apy refolution. When the day came that they were to 
i give; the irfuffr ages, Pompey retired into the country ; and, 
| opreeeiving information that the decree was palled, ho 
I «turned tp tl\e city by night, to prevent the envy which 
I % amltitudesr of people coming to meet him would hav$ 
«$ited Next moinipg at break of day he made his ap« 

I PWtSice,. and attended the fecififice. After which, he 
fo^ned afljemhly, and obtained a grant of almoft an 
q$ch mp/e as thp firft decree had given him* He wan 
empowered to fit out five hundred gallics, and to raifie- an 
army of a hundred and twenty thoufand foot, and five 
thoufand horfe. Twenty-four feaators were fele&ed, who 
W all been generals or praetors, , and were appointed his 
lieutenants j and he had two quaefiors given him. As the 
price of provifions fell immediately, the people were great- 
ly pleafed j and it gave theqa occafipn, to fay, The^ery 
name of Pompey had terminated the war.” 

However, in purfo^nce of hi^ charge, he divided the 
Msd^tjerraneap into, thirteen pa^ts,' appointing a lieu- 
knaa^ for euch, 9 n d aligning him a fquadron. By thus 
.fleets in all quarters, he enclofed the pirates 
H it in a., qet, toqi, great numbers of them, and 

feugfyi thfta v i$t9 hartwouif. ' Such of their vefihls as, had 
l$ipefXe4t and made bff in time, or could efcape the general 
w«. c^tjred to, CHicia^ like fo. may. bees into a hive. 
Againft thefe he propofe,d; to- go himfelf with fixty of his. 
gallics ' 9 hijt firlt he lefolved to clear the. Tufcan, fea, 
ti^ coafts of Afriqa x Sardinia, Corfic^. and Sicily of 
piutical adventurers * whichhe, effsfted infprty days, 
bj bis qwu indefatigable endeavours and tl^ofe of bis lieu- 
taURt*. as the confol Pifo was, indulging his malig. 

®|F aJt.b$nj^ ii* wafi;i n g^his.iiores f and difobaeging his. 
®^>.he fc^-hi^ fleet roundi tQ. Brundtdiuxui and went him* 
by.Jaud through. Tide any to, Rom^ 

• A^. fopp tlje people, were informed; of bis> approach, 
went in,.cruw4^ ( ta rof eivo hfm, in the manner 
»4«$ had <j^,a.fcw. to b&t 
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way. Their extraordinary joy was owing to th^ fpeed 
with which he had executed his commifiion, fo far beyond 
all expedation, and to the fuperabundant plenty which 
reigned in the markets. For this reafon Pifo was in dan- 
ger of being depofed from the confuUhip, and Gabiniut 
had a decree ready drawn up for that purpofe. But Pom- 
pey would not fuffer him to propofe it. On the contrary,* 
his fpeech to the people was full of candour and modera» 
tion ; and when he had provided fuch things as he wanted* 
he went to Bundulium, and put to tc a again. Though fee 
was ftraitened for time, and in his hafte failed by many ci J 
ties without calling, yet he flopped at Athens. He enter**] 
ed the town and facrificed to the gods 5 after which he ad 
dreffed the people, and then prepared to reimbark imme- j 
diately. As he went out of the gate he obferved two in- 1 
fcriptions, each comprifed in one Une. 

That wit&n the gate wa*— 

Hut it tow ibyjelf a matt , and be a god. 

That without-** 

* 

m vtnjb'd, noe/av ) ; roe lov'd, and tve ador'd, 

■ Some of the pirates who yet traverfed the Teas, madi 
their fubmifiion j and as he treated them in a humane man* 
ner, when he had them and their fhips in his power, oth< 
entertained hopes of mercy, and, avoiding the other oi 
cere, furrendered themfelves' to Pompey, together wit 
their wites and children. •, He fpared them all ; and it wa^ 
principally by their means that he found out and tdok 
number wbo were guilty of unpardonable crimes, an< 
therefore had concealed themfelves. 

Still, however, there remained a great number, and ii 
deed the moil powerful part of thefe cor fairs,* who fen! 
their families, treafures, and all ufelefs hands, into caftli 
and fortified town£ upon Mount Taurus. „ Then the} 
manned their (hips, and waited for Pompey at Coracefim 
in Cilicia. A battle enfued, and tbe pirates were defeated 
after which they retired into the fort. But they had n< 
been longbefieged before they capitulated, and furrendp 
themfelves, together with the cities and iilands which tfe< 
Had conquered and fortified, and , which by their works^ 
as well as fituation, were almofl impregnable. Thus the 

war 
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*ar was finifhed, and the whole force of the pirates de« 

J ftroyed, within three months at the fartheft. 

'Belide the other veffels, Pompey took ninety fhips with 
beaks of brafs $ and the prifoners amounted to twenty thou* 

: W* He did not choofe to put them to death, and at the 
fame time he thought it wrong to fuffer them to difperfe, 
becaufe they were not only numerous, but warlike and ne- 
| ceffitous* and therefore would probably knit again, and „ 
g*ke fixture trouble. He .refle&ed, that man by nature U 
neither a favage nor unfocial creature $ and when he be* 

I comes ft>, it is by vices contrary to nature $ yet even then' 
be may be humanifed by changing his place of abode, and 
aceaftaming him to a new manner of life j as beads that 
naturally wild, put off their fiercenefs, when they are 
kept in adomeftic way. For this reafon, he determined 
to remove the pirates to a great difiance from the fea, and 
bring them to tafte the fweets of civil life, by living in 
cities and by the culture of the ground. He placed lome 

I em in the little towns of Cilicia, which were almofb 
ite, and which received them with pleafure, becaufe 
: fame time he gave them an additional proportion of 
He repaired the city of * Soli, which had lspe \f 
difmantled and deprived of its inhabitants by Ti- 
s, king of Armenia, and peopled it with a numbed 
efe corfairs. The remainder, which was a confider- 
x>dy, he planted in Dyma, a city of Achaia, which, 
'h it had a large and fruitful territory, was in want k of 
tants. 

:h as looked upon Pompey with envy, found fault 
thefe proceedings y but his condu& with refpeft to 
Hus in Crete, was not agreeable to his befl friends* 
was a relation of that Metellus who commanded in 
idion with Pompey in Spain,' and he had been fent 
'rete fome time before Pompey was employed in this 
For Crete was the fecond nurfery of pirates after 
a. Metellus had deftroyed many nefts of them there, 
ie remainder, who were belieged by him at this tirpe, 
fled themfelves to Pompey as fuppliants, and invited 
into the ifland, as included in his* commiffion, and 
g within the diftance he had a right to carry his arms 
the fea. He liflened to their application, and by let* 


* He called it after his wn name Pompeiopalis, 
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t%r es^omed ItfeteUus to take no farther fleps in tbwwt* 
At the fame time he ordered the cksee of Crete not t&obty 
Jtfeiellqis, hut Lucius G&aviuat one of hie awi*lieutei&ats, 
whom het fait to take the command. 

O&avius west io among the. befteged, and fought os 
their fide. A circomfiance which rendered. Pompey not 
only odious» hut ridiculous. Foe what could he mots 
gbfad,. than to. fuffer hinpjelf to be ft* blinded by his* envy 
and j-ealoufy of Metellus, as to lend his name aod autho* 
zky to a. crew* of profligate wretches, to be ufed as » kind 
of amulet to defend them. Achilles was not thought tm 
behave like a man, but like a frantic youth carried away bj* 
an - extravagant . paffieo for fame». when he. mads %»& to 
hifi. troops not to touch He&ro, . - 


Left fome ftrong, arm- CUouU (hatch the, glorious prize 
Befbr-e P-elides ■ — >■ 



’ But Pompsy- fought for the common enemies of maa^ 
kind, in order to deprive a praetor, who was labouring -t« 
deftroy them, of the honours of a triumph. Mcteltoty 
however, purfoed his operations till* he took the pin 
and put them all to death. As for Q&avius, he e; 
him. in the camp as an obje£t of contempt, and loaded him 
with reproaches, after which he difmifCed him, ' 

When news, was brought to Rome, that the war wrrtj 
the pirates was finifhed, and that Pompey was beftowing 
his leifure upon vifiting the cities, Manilius, one of the 
tribunes of the people, proposed a decree, which, gaye 
him all the provinces and' forces under the command of 
Lucullus, adding likewife Bithynia, which, was then go-* - 
verne 4 by Glabrio. It dire&ed him to carry on the was 
againrt Mithridates and Tigranes; for which purpofe he 
was alfo to retain his naval command. This was fiibje£Hn| 
at once the whole Roman etnpire to one mam For, the 
provinces, which the former decree did not give him, 
Phrygia, Lycaoqia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, the^Qp" 
per Colchis, and Armenia, wore, granted by this» toge- 
ther with all the forces, which, under Lucullus, had de- 
feated Mithridate^ and Tigranes. 

By this law, Lucullus w^s deprived- of. the hqnogrs, M 
had dearly earned, and had a perfon to fucceed him in Ml 
triumph, rather than in the war ; but that was not tT 
thing which affe§^.tb&j^ T bey were, pi 

- fuadt 
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fuaded, indeed, that Lucullus was treated with injufticc 
and ingratitude ; but it was a Aiuch more painful circum- 
flance, to think of a power in the hands of Pompey, which 
they could call nothing but a * tyranny. They therefore 
exhorted and encouraged each other tooppofe the law, and 
maintain their liberty. Yet when the time came, their 
fe*r of the people prevailed, and no one fpoke on the occa- 
sion but Catulus. He urged many arguments againft the 
bill ; and when he found they had no effed upon the com- 
mons, he addreffed himfelf to the fenators, and called 
upon them many times from the roftrum, u To feek fome 
“ mountain, as their anceftors had done, fome rock whi- 
u ther they might fly for the pfefervation of liberty 
We are told, however, that the bill was paffed by all 
the tribes f 9 and almoft the fame univerfal authority con- 
ferred upon Pompey in his abfence, which Sylla did not 
pin but by the fword, and by carrying war into the 
bowels of kis country. When Pompey received the letters 
which notified his high promotion, and his friends, who 
happened to be by, congratulated him on the occafion, 
he is faid to have knit his brows, fraote his thigh, and ex- 
prefled himfelf as if he was already overburthened and 
veaded with the weight of power J ; “ Alas ! is there 
“ do end of my conlli&s ? How much, better would it have 
w been to be one of the undiflinguiflied many, than to be 
k perpetually engaged in war ? Shall I never be able to 
* fly from envy to a rural retreat, to doraeftic happinefs, 
“ and conjugal endearments ?” Even his friends were un* 
able to bear the diflimulation of this fpeech. They knew 
that the flame of his native ambition and lull of power 
was blown up to a greater height by the difference he had 
Vol. IV. E _ with 


* ** We have then got at laft,’’ faid they, u a fovereign ; the republic is 
a changed into a monarchy ; the fervices of Lucullus, the honour of Gla- 
* brio and Marcias, two zealous and worthy fenators, are to be facriticed to 
11 the promotion of Pompty. Sylla never carried his tyranry fo far." 

t Two great men fpoke in favour of the law, namely Cicero and Caefar. 
The former aimed at the confulatir, which Pompey *s party could more eaiily 
procure him, than that of Catulos and the fenate. As for Caefar, he was 
faBghted to fee the people infenfibly lofe that rrpublican fpirit and love cf 
liberty, which might one day obfkru& the vaft defigns he had already 
famed. 

1 Is it poffible to read this without rccollc&ihg the hmilar changer of 
«r Richaid the Third. 
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•with L^icylju^,: atjd that he rejoiced the tnpreinthep^^nJt 
preference, on that account. ' 

■Jo* actions foonunmafked the man. .He caufed puW’vc 
notice to be given in all places within his commiflion, that* 
the Roman troops were to repair to him, as, well at the 
kings and princes there allies. Wherever k e went, he 
annulled the a$$ of Lucullus j remitting the fines he had 
impofedi and taking away the rewards he had givem, X* 
*fhort, he omitted no means to fhow the partizans 6f tfiit 
general that all his authority was gone. • 

Lucullus, of courfe, complained of this treatment y and 
th^ir common friends were of opinion, that it* wouM be 
belt: for them to come to an interview $ accordingly They 
met in Galatia. As they had both given diftingtujhed 
proofs of military merit, the ItEhrs had entwined tjie. jods 
•'of each with laurel. Lucullus had marched/t^ough a 
country full of ftourifhing groves, but Pompey’s roytejwas 
dry and barren, without the ornament or advantage tf 
woods. His laurels, therefore, were parched and withered*, 
Which the fervants of Lucullus no fooner obfe rved , jtjnp 
thcTy freely fupplied them with freih opes, an^ 

\ii r fajtes with them. This feemed £o be .an qj^eij 
Pbmpey would bear away the honours and, rewttui^gf 
T,tftullUs*$ vi&ories. Lucullus had been qpnfut ~pq|gjre 
Potnpey, and was the older man, but Pompey 
,tkihphs gave him the advantage in point of ^gfjjty» 

Their interview had at fir ft the face of great pp^tt^jefs 
aiufcivllity. They began with mutual j c dmpl j^en is jpid 
congratulations : But thejr foon loft fight even pff 
ihd WodcTatioii ^they proceeded .td;ai?ufi^ f Wfag&p 
Pdmpey Teproatfnrng LUculIus With avarice, 
aOcufing Pontpey of an inlhtiable luft of power ; 'inTqmupi 
that their friends found it difficult to prevent yigft^^^- 
ter this, Lucullus gave his friends and folio wepTa$$^ # 
<5alatia,‘ as a conquered country, and m%d^ Qt^i^r (j " 
derable gtants. But ' Pompey, s^t a > 

diitanefe mom Mm, . declared he would not &ffer rhjjs* ondfi* 

uv.vi. v _ i >. j : !j i iFr^firiu. 

su°mvt> 

b^en ill iiffe^led to th^ir dld geh^rall . NaV^ tie fcru^Sd 
j ifo't to difJjaragC tlte tbndSA oiLiuCulTiis, ana to repraenl 
fhis a&ions in a defpicablc "light. “ Thr battles of Lucul 
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i “ fafd, were only mock-battles, and be bad.fougm 

4< ^ith nothing but the fhadows of «kings y but that it jvai 

for bin to corftend with real flrength, and weft-dif- 

armies) fince Mithridates had* betaken, him j 

* felf to fwOrds -and. .{hields, and knew How to make a 

44 proper ule qf His cavahy.*’ *.\V * 

.’On til Mother h*nd y Lucullus defended himfelf Hy ob- 

wpring/^/Jliat it was' nothing new to Pompey to fight with 

^ ^haStfiniS' and fhadows of war : for, like a daflardly 

£ bird, he had been accuftomod to prey upon thpfe whom 

natf riot killed, and to tear* the poor remains of a 

** qppoffition. Thus he had arrogated to ^njfelf 

roe rf v/ S4rtorius, of Lepidus, and Spartacus, 

belonged to Metellus^ tp .Catulus, and 

■^^TOsr^xJonfequently he did natwonder that. hewaS 

the honour of finiihing the war?, of Ar- 

aiif Months, after he had thruuhimfelf Jmto the 

f the' fugitive fiaves.^ «> , 

«bnaniJtiLdf _r* • t-L *1 y''k 


^^^lfcffe*' time’ Lucullus departed for. &ome ,»nd 
^p^^Sving Secured the lea from Phoenicia to jHe.lJaf- 
Stfifai, ifidrcneJf in quefi of Mithridates, who. $ad an 


mulSnd foot, and tw.fho^d^P^, 


deftitutVdfwter/^Pompey encamped in the fome P&c ®«$ 
,$ft? i&Si^2lcuSng ? from the nature of £l*e plauta and the 


m a 


mountain, that fp rings jpughfc be found* ,]te 
^iiBiber of wells to be^d^g, ajpud the camp yejis 

fup'plied withyv atcr *.* .p w as 
w Td?Sifed that this aid not occur, to M&hiidates 

Si^Hhfe^^rfihfe time of his encampment the#., *' * .[ 

wfiBir&’lS 0 ^ % w . e< * to>^npw ca™ 

j ww a .line ,01 cucumvallation roqnd him. Mitbricjates 
wBcl’i ^ ?ge 8 f¥orty-fivle ‘«jays, after which he found, means 
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J * -Paulas iEmiliuj had done the fame thing long before, in the Mace- 
donian war. 
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was to befal him. He thought he was upon the Pontic 
fea, failing with a favourable wind, and in light of the 
Bofphorus 3 fo that he felicitated his friends in the (hip, 
like a man perfe&ly fafe, and already in harbour. Bat 
fuddeply he beheld himfeirin the mod deftitute condition, 
fwimming upon a piece of wreck. While he was in all 
the agitation which this dream produced, bis friends 
awaked him, and told him that Pompey was at hand. 
He was now under a neceflity of fighting for his camp, ] 
and his generals drew up the forces with all poflible e$r 
pedition. j 

Pompey feeing them prepared, was loth to rifk a battle j 
in the dark. He thought it fufficient to furround them* . 
fo as to prevent their flight 3 and what inclined him ftitt * 
gnore to wait for day-light, was the ^confideration that his ; 
troops were much better than the enemy’s. However, the ; 
old eft of his officers entreated him to proceed immediately ; 
to the attack, and at laft prevailed. It was not indeed j 
Very dark *3 for the moon, though near her fetting, gave 
light enough to diftinguifh objects. But it was a great s 
difadvantage to the king’s troops, that the moon was fo 
low, and on the backs of the Romans 3 becaufe fhe pro- < 
je£ted their fhadows fo far before them, that the enemy 
could form no juft eftimate of the distances, but thinking *j 
them at hand, threw their javelins before they could do 
the leaft execution. 

The Romans perceiving their miftake, advanced to the • 
chatge with all the alarm of voices. The enemy were in 
fuch a confternation, that they made not the leaft Band, . 
and, in their flight, vaft numbers were (lain. They loft • 
above ten thoufand men, and their camp was taken. As • 
for Mithridates, he broke -through the Romans with eight 
hundred horfe in the beginning of the engagement, j 
That corps, however, did not follow him far before they ! 
difperfed, and left him with only three of his people.*, 
one of which was his concubine Hypficratia, a woman of , 
fuch a mafculine and daring fpirit, that the king ufed to 
call her Hypficrates. She then rode a Perfian horfe, and 
was dreffed in a man’s habit, of the fafhion of that na- 
tion. She complained not in the leaft of the length of 
the march 3 and befide that fatigue, fhe waited on the 
king, and took care of his horfe, till they reached the 

jcaftle 
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cattle of * Inora, where the king’* treafure, and his mod 
valuable, moveables were depofited. Mithridates took out 
thence many rich robes, and be do wed them on thofe who 
repaired to him after their flight. He furnifhed each of • 
his friends, too, with a quantity of poifon, that none of 
them, againft their will, might come alive into the enemy’s 
hands. 

From Inora his defign was to. go to Tigranes in Arme- 
nia, But Tigranes had given up the caule, and fet a price 
of no lefs than a hundred talents upon his head. He 
therefore changed his route, and having patted the head 
of the Euphrates, directed his flight through Colchis, 

In the mean time, Pompey entered Armenia, upon the 
invitation of young Tigranes, who had revolted from hi% 
father, and was gone to meet the Roman general at the * 
river Araxes, This river takes its rife near the fource ot 
the Euphrates, but bends its courfe eaflward, and empties 
itfelf into the Cafpian fear Pompey and young'Tigranes, 
in their march, received the homage of the cities through 
which they paffed. As for Tigranes the father he had 
been lately defeated by Lucullus; and now, being in- 
formed that Pompey was of a mild and humane dilpofi- 
tion, he received a Roman garri fon into his capital ; and 
taking his friends arid relations with him,, went to furren- 
der himfelf. As he rode up to the entrenchments, two 
of Pompey’s KElors came and ordered him to difmount, 
and enter -on foot; affuring him that no man was ever' 
feen on horfeback in a Roman camp. Tigranes obeyed, 
and even took off his fword, and gave it them. As foon 
as he cajne before Pompey, he pulled off his diadem, and 
attempted to lay it at his feet. What was ftill worfe, he 
was going to proftrate himfelf, and embrace his knees. 
But Pompey preventing it, took him by the hand, and 
placed him on one fide of him, and his fon on the other. 
Then addrefling himfelf to the father, he faid, “ As to 
14 what you had loft before, you loft it to Lucullus. It 
u was he who took from you Syria, Phenicia, Cilicia, 

M Galatia, - arid .Sophene. But what you kept till my 
M time, I will reftore you, on condition you pay the Ro- 
a mans a fine of fix thoufand talents for the injury yoti 

E 3 “ have 

* It Deems from a paflage in Strabo,’ (B. xii.) that, inftead of Inora, 
ve fcou'.d read, Sineria ; For that was one of the many foctrefles Mi- 
tiui&Jtes bad built between the grearer and the lefs Armenia. 
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“ haye do ne th^m, - Your iba I will make king of -S#^ 

*. phew” ■ ' : ’ , v . «: 

; Tigrapes, thought himfelffo happy in thefe terms, and 
ip Sowing, that the Romans faluted himiOng, that in th* 
joy.^of his * heart he promifed every private ibldier half a 
*W*0 i ey cry centurion ten mints, and every tribune a tsfc 
his fbn, was little pleafed-at the deterpjwatic^ r 
and when he, was invited to fupper^Jhe. find, “^Hejiad no 
“> freed of fueh honours from Pompey $ fbrkV couldfiad 
U r another Roman.’ 1 Upon this, he was bound, ani ^ 
ferveiJachains fPr the triumph. , Not long aftqr, Phra&tes* 
king of Parthia, fent to demand the young prpx^^his 
ifra*ht-lfcw, and, to propofe that the Euphrat^s fhouJAbe 
boundary between hkn and- the Ropisn^npi^ 
uifweted , '+ That Tigrafres wstspertaiply n^arer t^hs 8 M 
E ither, than his father-in-law j and as fpr 
* -juftfcm ihofrld dired ben 

- When he had ^patched this affair, he left 
take Pare of Armenia, and marched Wmfelf 
trics bordering ?on Mount Caudafus, .through: yfjiiqh,^ 
tfoifk aieceffarily pafs in fearch of. Mith'ridstea^^^’Kbge J$\k 
hanians and Iberian* are' the- principal - 
pdfts> |The Iberian fterritorifc* touch .opeftv fch e, 
tetiatains and the kihgdon* of PpnfUSiif 
ftrelckimore to the call, and extend to 
£Ph*j Albanians at firft granted Pompey ,-.a pfrffagftit 
tender overtook him in their dominions, , ti^y. 
oppsfftnnity of the Saturnalia, which the 
religioufly , ito - ftffemble their forces 
thousand: men, with a refolotiop to attack 
that purpofe paffed the * Gyrnns» The tjy 

Iberian 'mountains* and being, joined in }t$ cpjorfp^lthe 
Amkes; fronL ' Ajmcnia v it difoharges itf^£ 0 byr twelve 
mouths, , kit o the Cafpian Tea* Some, fay, the f. Araxep 
does .netxruninto it, bat has a ftp arate, channel, . aa&jemjtf 
tlesitfirif atbiriiSeto the fime fes** .it , 


* ‘i Baaipty fu ffieired them to» pals the rive/, thougfritw^s in 
his poWerto have hindeted it ^ and when tbey wero all g$jt 
oden, be attached and ^o^ $H3m, afrd killed grea£*mpa- 

' ^ "J “ -•-••• l- Si,' * onPW 


j' 

* Strabo and Plicy call this rWer Cyrus, and Co Plutarch probably 

f This is Strabo’s opinion, in which he is follpwwf ty <jh£ _£o^cjp 
geographer!. 
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Ifers on tfieljidtv 1 Their king lent ambaffidors to beg for 
mercy; upon which, Pompey forgave him the violence he' 
bad dffered, and entered into Pittance with him. This 
ioM\ he marched agamftthe Iberfatis, who were equally 
mrikrous and more warlike» and who were very ddfirou* 
td ; l?gnaHze their zeal for Mkhridates, by repulfing Po»- 
pfy 7 Ttfe' Iberian» were never ftibjeft to the Medes or 
Rifeh^r ’They efca^ed ‘evert the ^Macedonian yoke,’ be#» 
^Ski 1 ' Alexander was obliged to leave Hyrcania in hade. 
Fodpe^ however,* defeated this people, too, in * great 
$ftlb; r in Which he kSfed no lefs than nide thoufandy and 
idblfabove^n thoufand prifonersi \ * 

? ^Aftfcr :; thI$> lie threw hnnfelf into Colchis^ atfd*Serv£* 
Etft^&i&e afod ytnhed him at the month of thef Ph&fis, wit# 
twe ^A ajygdidted to guard the Euxine Cmu- The purfuit* 
dfrtMfHidltfes was attended with great difficulties ; for ho 
bad concealed himfelf among the nations fettled about the 
BofpfaSrus 1 and the Palus Meeotisa Befides, news .Was 
ftcfoght Pnmpey that the Albanians had revolted, and 
t&eh i upf amis-again^ The defife of revenge determined- 
fi&rto^march back, ancf chaftife them.- But it'was with 
trouble- and danger that he paffed the Cyrnusagainv 
IH^brf&rians having fenced it on their fides With palli^ 
Mfe^^alorijg the banks. And when He was over, he had 
tlttW icoUntry to traverfe, which afforded-no water.' This 
M^fficudry* Se provided againfti By filling ten thoufend 
wtfefy mid purfuing his march, lie found the enemy 

Bonks of the river ** Abas; to the- nirm- 
fiity thduland foot, and twelve thonfaad hbrfc; but 
toiny r of thtein ill armed; and provided- with nathingof 
tbe^rfienfive kind but fkins of beaftt* ■ ^ i r, i 

' Tfciey- were commanded by the king’s brother named' 
CifiSf* who t ati the* begitining of thci battle^ fitngled.oitt 
P6M^y, mid rdfliingiin^uposi him; ftruck his; javcliii -into 
tb® jeiftfcs of his- bread>pMte. Pempey incretura ran him 
through with his fpear, and bddhint dead on” the fpnt. It 
% m 9 that tke Amazons canfie> to the affiftance of f he bar- 
bwian^ f^ohx the mountains cnfcafc the rive r Th crmodofi^ and 
fttfgfcb 'tfe thtV battle. 'The •Romienh^ among the^plundex 
’•f fae field, did indeed meet with bucklers in the form of 

.E 4 half-moon 

« _ .. \ ■ 


■fl ♦ 


. * TWr river takes Jts rife in the mountains of Albania, and falls ItiWdw 
fr fri a n fca. Pcblemy calls it Albanus,.' ' ' lf ’ 4 1 
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half- moon, and fuch bufkins as the Amazons wore ; but 
there was not the body of a woman found nraong the dead. 
Thcjy inhabit that part of mount Caucafus which ftretches 
towards the H.yrcanian fea, and are not next neighbours 
to the * * * § Albanians ; for Gelae and Leges lie between j but 
they meet that people, and fpend two months with them j 
every year on the banks of the Thermodon : After which | 
they retire to their own country, where they live without 
the company of men. . 

After this a&ion, Pompey defigned to make his way to 
the Cafpian fea, and march by its coafts into Hyrcania f \ 
but he found the number of venomous ferpents fa trouble- 
fome, that he was forced to return, when J three days 
march more would have carried him as far as he propofed. 
The next route he took was into Armenia the lefs^ where 
he gave audience to ambaffadors from the kings of the } . 
Elymaeans and the Medes, and difmiffed them with letters j 
fcxpreffive of his regard. Mean time the king of Parthia i 
had entered Gordyenne, and was doing infinite damage tb j 
the. fubje&s of Tigranes. Againft him Pompey fent Afra- 
nius, who put him to the route, and purfued him as far as 
the province of Arbelis. 

Among all the concubines of Mithridates that were 
brought before Pompey, he touched not one, but fent them 
to their parents or hufbands j for moft of them were either 
daughters or wives of the great officers and principal per- 
fons of the kingdom. But Stratonice, who was the firft j 
favourite, and had the care of a fort where the bell part < 
of the king’s treafures was lodged, was the daughter 01 ‘ 
a poor old mufician. She fung one evening to Mithn- . 

dates 


• The Albanian forces, according to Strabo, were numerous, but ill- d if - 
ciplined. Their effenfive weapons were darts and arrows, and theft defen- 
sive armour was made of the ikins of beads. 

-j- — EXetvm* m m* 3 7%newiou> xm Kaw? uo» 

Plutarch mentions the Cafpian fea after Hyrcania, But as that fta lies very 
near Albania, there was no ncceift y for Pompey to go* through Hyrcania to 
it. Perhaps Plutarch meant the other extremity cf.ihe Cafpian fea. 

X Tym oJsr tytsganr The farmer Eng’ith tranflator 

erroneouily renders this, was forced to retreat after three Says march* 

§ Strabo (Lib- xvj.) phe-s the E-ymxaos in that part of AfVyria which 
borders upon Media, and mentions three provinces belonging to them, 
Gabiane, Meflabatice, and Corbiane. He adds, that they were powerful 
enough to refufc fubmiifion to the king of Parthia. 
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dates at an entertainment, and be was To much pleafed 
with her, that he took her to his bed that night, and fent 
the old-man home in no very good humour, becaufe he 
had taken his daughter without condefcending to fpeak 
one kind woxd to him. But when he waked next morn- 
ing, he faw‘ tables covered with veffels of gold and lilver, 
a great retinue of eunuchs, and pages, who offered him 
choice of rich robes, and before his gate a horfe with fuch 
magnificent furniture, as is provided for thofe who are 
called the king’s friends. All this he thought nothing but 
an inftflt and burlefqae upon him, and therefore prepared 
hr flight ; but the Servants flopped him, and affured him, 
that the king had -given him the houfe of a rich nobleman 
lately deceafed, and that what he fnw was only the firft 
fruits, a (mall earneft, of the fortune ' he intended him. 

At laft he fuffered himfelf to be perfuaded that the fcene 
was not vifionary $ he put on the purple and mounted the 
horfe, and ae he rode through the city, cried out, “ All 
u this is mine.” The inhabitants, of courfe, laughed at 
him } and he told them, 44 They fhould not be furprifed 
u at this behaviour of his, but rather wonder that he did* 

u not throw ftones at them.” 

* , * 

From fuch jt glorious fource fprung Siratonicc. 

5he furrendered, to Pompey, the caftle, and made him ' 
®any magnificent prefents j however he took nothing but 
*hat might be an ornament to the folemnities of religion, 
wdaddluftre to his triumph. The reft he delired fhe 
*ould keep for her own enjoyment. In like manner, 
when the king of Iberia fent him a bedftead, a table, and 
a throne, all of maffy gold, and begged of him to accept 
them as a mark of his regard, he bade the queftors apply 
them to the purpofes of the public revenue, 

. In the caftle of Csenon he found the private papers of 
Mithridates ; and he read them" with fome pleafure, be- 
c *ufe they difeovereeb that prince’s real character. From 
thefe memoirs it appeared, that he had taken off many 
Pylons by poifon, among whom were his own fon Aria- 
J athes, and Alcaeus of Sardis. His pique again ift the 
latter took its rife merely from his having better horfes 
for the race than he. There were alfo interpretations, 
both of his own dreams and thofe of his wives.. $ and the 
Wciyious letters which had pafled between him and Mo* 

E 5 nime- 
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pi^teftds f bfhyi ‘tib&f thefcfc wa& fbfchd* 
8raoA^ thbflf ; pfa|few a •memorial cbmpoifed^y * Rttt®» r 
cxhortin^OTitliridates hd iriaflacfe all the Rbfaulris ih^ A&riu 
Bit ^dif people believe this* was a mabciou» invtntiota of 
^hepphaftps to blacken Rntibus,whom probably be hfctril r 
♦ebatiip he V as a perfect contraft to hifts; ot ft : taighftt- 
indented by Pompey, whitfe father wai rept^rebtetfki P.4- 
riliusVKftories as one of the'worft bfnleti. • ~ Cit 

From Csenqn, Pompey 'marched to AmlfUs ywfchrfcltfk 
• infatuating ambition put him upon, very ob»mribbk ?1 niea-- 
fhtes. He had cenfured Lucullus math ior ditpofing fof 
.ptoyijices at a tithe when the War wars alive,atfd fo^he- 
, ] ft owing other confiderable gifts and honours, Which’ con- 
quer or^trfe to grant after their wars are abfblutely tdifcld- 
nated/ 4 And. yet when Mithridates was inalber of the Pdf- 
phofus,' and had affembled a very refpeftable army a^ftth 
^hd firne Fofopey did- the very thing he had eenfuftH. 
As' iFhef had'finiflied the whole, he chfpoledofgby&n- 
‘inents, atid diftributed other rewards among his friends* 
On that occasion many princes 1 and generals, and' among 
thein 1 twelve- barbarian kings, appeared before hftd} ‘fctid 
'to gratify thole princes, when hr wrote to £be' kiftc 1 of 
Parthia, he refufed to give him the title of Ktng of ILnigjs,. 
jb^whicH he was trfdaUy addreffed.' * ' " 

' 'ffeWas paHjortately Jiofirous to recotpef Syria, and paf* 
fihg from’ thence through Arabia, to penetrate to the' Rtd 
Sea, that he might go on conquering, everyway to the 
Oct an* \vh iehfh rr aunds the World, In Africa ;hd w&s’the. 
"firfl wftofe coriquiefts extended to- the. great it£\ in Spain 
he d retched Roman, dominions to the Atlantic $ and in B& 
p bte- pnrfuit of the Albanians, he wanted but Iftdt of 
’ie#£hing thcHyrcanran Tea. In order* theiefbfe^ ho take 
Red Sea too into the circle 6f hiswhrs, l^be^h his 
march ^ the rather;, becaule hefcw it dftfrdirft to hunt oit 
‘ Mithridates ‘with a regular force, and that he' was math 
’ harder to deal with in nis flight, than *u battle. For this 
reafon he fpid, “He would leave him a^ftronger 
v “ than .'tRe Romans to Cope With,J ^^wRiSh^asFa^ine.’’ In 
purfuance of, this Intention*. h^ ordered.a pumWr of fltfp s 

i-3 s T j* • . > - \ < j ' 1 . : tO 
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* P. Rudito Rufts was conful ift the year of Rome $ 4 $. Cicero g»v«* 
him- r great «h»ra£ter/ He- wfes aftci*ward« baatibed into Afia, *ahd when 
Sylia recalled him, he refufed to return. He WMt a Roman hlftory U 
Greek, which Appian made g'est ufc of. 


POMtf^Y; r; «3 

and. prevent any veffela from entering thje 
%$bp«fu» wijtb proviflons ,aod that death fhould he the 
pamdiineat {p:\Aich a* were taken in the attempt. 

*; () A$,hf . was upon. his march with the bell, part of hie 
he Joupd ..the. bodies of thofc Romans, whofcUin 
^ea^timate hatt lehe*w©en * Trimius and Mithridate% 
ft# rffnjftteyredf>, , IJc -gajyc- them an, honourable burial $ 


and the omiiuom.Qf ,it ,(eem&, to haye contributed not ' a 
qfejytfhc ayptbon the ^rmy had for Lucullus, 4 

^J&c^p^Qgin^ther execution of bis plan, he fiibdued the 
Argbi^ns; about mount Amanus, by his lieutenant Afra- 
WVapd defended himfelf into Syria } which he con* 
tttjqdJjitP a province, becaufe it had no lawful 

fciftf-, ije reduced Judea, and took its king Anfohulus 
Bfljoppr.}, ^ Qe { founded fome cities, and Jet others free.j 
jjw£ung the r tyrants who had -enfiaved them* B ut mod of 
'WMiw wasflpent in adminiftrjng judice, and in deciding 
dentes, between cities and princes. Where he could 
hupfelf, .he fenthis friends: .The Armenians and 
^ct^ans, foe ipffaoce, having referred the difference they 
^ a^ut Tome, territory, to his decision,- he fent three. a r- 
^i^^rs.tp fettle, the affair. Ills reputation as to power 

it yrs& equally rejpe&able as to virtue and 
doderatidn. This was the thing which .palliated • mod 
^^pfaplta, a^d th.ofe of. hi* inimfters* Hq knew not 
^edrjam or puntdt the offences of. thofe he .em- 
3gloj^(h„hM'l^.ff a ^ e f Q gracious- a reception to thofe who 
dwnn^^p^ain of them, that they wont away noufll fa* 
t^Hi^hi^they Wl luffered from^heir. avarice and. 



^ LVpuritt^was Demetrius* his enfranebifed flave \ 

i efpe As,. did. apt want under- 
ijj^^g,„^ut cl whd made pn-infolent ufe of hi*- good for- 
«teU us.thJs ( ibory s of ..hSn* , Cato, the philofp- 
map,, but i^lree^ .celebrated, for his 

‘Hir io 1 .sil.rM r: •<.. , m .j .VUtUU-' 


.Di£ >»i 

t 


K ,'Uf' 




\ 


* * ' i * y * 4 c ^t f T i ^ 

1 J ***® : ' *>«<*« .^wper * 

WchTAlt<%yrU.‘' ^Hs'hia^tvifcnty-'tl't'e'e triBunes; arid a' hundred aria fifty 
-Mi«on**ORa»i thteflMgy ahU taken. . , .1 

*1 f Pornpey took the temple of Jerufalem, killing no lefs than twelve 
tittyijfe^Je^ki - entered, .the t^mple^.asr^ryt ttl thtif layv* 

kit net . to touch. any of fhe.holy.uttnfite* os .the treafure 

.bokag'mg to ifc AriftobuUw £re Canted h*m wkh a. golden vine, valued at 
five hundred talents, which he afterwards cwfccwtaf ia the temple of Jy— 
ptcr Capitolinas, 
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virtue and greatnefe of mind, went to fee Antioch, when 
Pompey was not there* According to cuilom, he travelled 
on foot, but his friends accompanied him on horfeback* 
When he approached the city, he faw a great number of 
people before the gates, all in white, and on the way a 
troop of young men Tanged on one fide* and of boys on 
the other. This gave the philofopher pain ; for he thought 
it a compliment intended him, which he did not wanti 
However, he ordered his friends to alight and walk with j 
him. As foon as they were near enough to be fpoke with, 
the mailer of the ceremonies, with a crown on his head, and 
a Raff of office in his hand, came up, and aiked them* 
u Where they had left Demetrius, and when he might be 
“ expedled Cato’s companions laughed, but Cato firid 
only, “ Alas, poor city !” and fo palled on. J 

Indeed, others might the better endure the iniolence j 
of Demetrius, becaufe Pompey bore with it himfelf. Very j 
often, when Pompey was waiting to receive company, J 
Demetrius feated himfelf in a difrefpe&ful maimer at { 
table, with his * cap of liberty pulled over his ears. Be* j 
fore his return to Italy, he had purchafed the pleafanteft . 
villas about Rome, with magnificent t apartments for en», 
tertaining his friends, and ibme of the moft elegant and } 
expensive gardens were known by his name. Yet Pompey ■ 
himfelf was fatisfied with an indifferent houfe dll his third ; 
triumph. Afterwards he built that beautiful and cele- 4 
hrated theatre in Rome, and, as an appendage to it, built ■ 
himfelf a houfe, much handfomer than the former* but*. s 
npt oftentatioufly great j for he who came to. be mailer of , 
it after him, at his firft entrance was furprifed, and aiked, j 
“ Where was the room in which Pompey the Great ufed \ 
“ to fup.” Such is the account we have of thefe matters. \ 
The* king of Arabia Petraea had hitherto confidered the 
Romans in no formidable light, but he was x'eally afraid ; 
of Pompey, and fent letters to acquaint him, that he was ' 

ready 


( • - 
* The word fignifiet here the cap of liberty wom by freedmen, 

not the flaps of a robe,, which was all that the other Romans had to cover 

their heads with. Indeed, generally, they went bare-headed. 

-f The Latin tranflator renders t m iStjrngwp rx xs^KXtfX, pulcltrrtrna 
gymnafia ; and Dacier, Us plus beaux pares pour les exercices la jeutejfe ; ' 

but Athenaeus (1. x.) gives us a more appofite fenfe ©f the word«5£»}TU*MS 
jcotAi i<r$xi ru, rvftirenx. D’.nmg-r >oms might bs celled be- 

caufe youth and mirJx convey fioiilar idea^. 
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ready to obey all bis commands* Pompey, to try the fin- 
cerity of bis pfofeflkins, marched again it Petra. Many 
blamed this expedition, looking upon it as no better than 
I a pretext to be excufed purluing Mithridates, againft 
‘ whom they, would have hod him turn, as againft the an* 
cient enemy of Rome ; and an enemy, who, according 
to all accounts, had fo far recovered his ftrength, as to 
j propofe marching through Sythia and P&eonia into Italy* 
Oft the 'other hand, Poxnpey was of opinion that it was 
much eufier to ruin him when at the head of an army, than 
( to take him in' his Bight, and therefore would not amufe 
! himfelf with a fruitlefs purfuit, but rather chofe to wait 
i for a new emergency, and, in the mean time, to turn his. 

| aims to another quarter. 

Fortune foon refolved the doubt. He had advanced 
sear Petra, and encamped for that day, and was taking 
fane exercife on horfeback without the trenches* when 
medengers arrived from Pontus, and it was plain they 
brought good news,, becaufe the points of their fpears 
< were crowned with laurel. The foldiers feeing this, ga- 
thered about Pompey, who was inclined to fini(h his 
exercife before he opened, the packet ; but they 'were fo 
earneft in their entreaties, that they prevailed upon him to 
dight and take it. He entered the camp with it in his 
hand j and as there was no tribunal ready, and the foL- 
diers were too impatient to raife one of turf, which was 
the common method, they piled a number of pack-fad- 
dlesone upon another, upon which Pompey mounted, and 
gave' them this information : “ Mithridates is dead. 

“ He killed himielf upon the revolt of his ion Pharnaces. 

“ And Pharnaces has feized all that belonged to his fa* 

“ ther : which he declares he has done for himfelf and 
the Romans,” 

At this news the army, as might be expeded, gave a 
fade to their }oy, which they exprefTed in facrifices to the 
gods, and in reciprocal entertainments, as if ten thou- 
W of their enemies had been (lain in Mithridates.. Pom- 
pey having thus brought the campaign and the whole war 
Jo a conclufion fo happy, and fo far beyond "his fao£es, 
immediately quitted Arabia, traverfed the provinces be- 
tween that and Galatia with great rapidity, and foon ar- 
rived at Amifus. There he found many presents from. 
Pharnaces, and fcveral corpfes of the royal family, among 

which 
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which was that of MUhrid%tesu' The. face pf fta£ppi|spf 
could apt be eafily known» because the espbalmers hadft98 
taken opt the brain, and by the corruption of that,i$g \ 
f upturn 'were dk figured. Yet fome . that were curious^ 
examine it, tiiftkiguilhed it by the fears. A’e.fpr Pots» ' 
p«y, he would, not fee the body, but to propitiate * ths>$? 
▼enging deity, lent it to Sinope. However, he loolwl 
upon and? admired the magnificence of hk habit,* and tlrt 
fixe and beauty of hi* aim*. The fcabbard .of the 
fword’ which coft four hundred talents, was ftolen byp#« 
Publius, who (old it to Ariarathes* And Caius the foftefc* 
brother of Mithridates, took the diadem, . which wa* of 
moftexquiftte workmanflMp,and gave it privately tyfFmA 
tus, the foa of Sylla, who had begged ikcfhim. 
efcaped the< knowledge of Pompey, but Pharnaces difcov- 
ering it afterwards, pujtiOied the per fons guilty of thetWt 
' Pompey having thoroughly fettled the affairs of 
proceeded ki bk return to Rome with more pomp and.fo* 

• lenmity» Wbep he arrived at Mkylepe, he dcc^editA 
free city, for the fake * of ' Theophanes, who was b^rn 
" there» He was prefect at the auniverfary cxercifes pjUhe 
poets, whofe foie fubjeft that year was the a^|ioxw pf^^P^ 
mey. *■ And he was io much pleafed with their 
nc took a plan of it, with a defign to build one lifcft it 
at Rome, but greater and more noble> Whence caraeto 
/Rhodie, be attended the declamations of all- the Sophilk, 

' and prefented each of them with a talent. Poffdoniof jcpw* 
mitted the difeourie to writing, which he made before him 
againft the pofkion of - Hermagoras, another iprpfeflq^pf 
" ♦«hitericy concerning f invention in general* . He £ slaved 


c 
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gave tho peopje fifty talents for the r repair pf thelrcity#, 

^ He hoped to return to Italy the greateft and bappioft)pf 
!*men, and ' that his family would meet his affe&io^ wkJ* 
cquhl ardour. But the Deity, whofe care it is 
Orix fome portion of evil with the higheff and roaft fpl|n- 
did favours of fortune, had* been long preparing him a fad 

welcome 

' ' V- . ... • ,-.v . ;Y. -..*^1, - 

* T ^kcauaoias was for reducing inve+iio* unde* two tb 

; Kafmnef .ih* profieCs, and the ft ate 4 of the dMMtajtja 

• djfopprovc^ & .jnueb & hU,jnwft«r PofikaWf,/ Xitel Q*c^*d 

I* ^ ■ ' 5 i'v •.•ilk'' *'2jl 

Th s Pofidanius, whp is of Ajpm&a,. k not.ft he MflfWfldcd vtfithJPri 
cornu* of Alexandria, the difcipU of Zeno. * , ♦ - . 


- - r &t 

hHfcbhifc'fe Rfeliddfe. ' Mucia 4 *, in his atSfeUcd, had difc 

WMk he w&at a defence, hc difrc— 
jfeded r fh<* tc|f6rt^ bubupon his approach to italy, and * 
&6W hkhifeefcamihatibn into the affair, he feat her a di« 
Without affigning hie reafons either then or afters 
The tffce ' rcafon is to be found* in Cicero^ 

efifetes* ‘ 

^Pfeo^le'tdlked ^aHoi^fty at Rome concerning Pbmpey^ 
Wfedfioias; n Mhny difturbed themfelves at the thought 
tHit he would mtfrch with his army immediately to Rome, 
atid'Saakfc himfelffbfce and abfolute matter there. Graffus 
took hi? children' and money, and withdrew ; whether it 
'wa'sihfct he had feme real apprehensions, or rather that he 
t<y countenance the calumny, and add force to thd 
ftfc^df* envy * T the latter feehas the more probable» ' But 
^Jfepey had no footiier fet foot in Italy, then he called ah 
«&ib!y of his foldiers, and, after a kind and fuitable 
ordered them to difperfe in their refpe&ive cities* 
sml-attend to their own affairs till his triumph, on which. 
^afiOtfthey were to repair to him again. 

As fddnayit was known that*- his troops were diibandec^. 

change appeared in the nce of things* The 
l&fjfa PdWpey the Great unarmed, and attended by 
afe^fHftnd Sf 'Os if he was returning only frOm a common- 
pjarj^pcsoreif iJ o&t their inhabitants after hhn> who fcon- 
h*tt^ L hk*k*to {Rome wkh the fincereft pleafurfc* and with 
a^much’gtOiteT forte than that which he had difmiflfed^ 
fe^batthefe'Wotild have been no need of the* army," if hte 
tofehtieid bny defigns agaihft the ftate. 

ArftWkw ditTnot permit him to enter the* city befcWe 
niatj^h^dia 1 defined the fenate to defer the 1 ela<5tidn of 
fistfuls hftrtlife acedhnt; that he might by hfS pfbfe^te 'fnp- 
pfi^tth^intoreft of + PMo; 'But Cato oppofed "ir* and the 
Stoticto ’ mifcarriedv Pompey, • admiring the lifearty ^imd 
Srmnda with which Cato maintained the fightsand cuftoms 
af his country, a. time when no other man would *£- 

* . i v. v u/.-i . pdar 


. * Muciawas fitter to Metella» Celer, and' to MeteUu» A $CBp&. * She 
*** debiueHed %y Cachr 5 for which' reafcto* when Pompef itortied^C * far’a 
all the world hlamed him for turning* off-» wife, by whom hife had 
Uree children, toC($oufe the daughter'of a man whom he’ hftl often, v4tb 
a Ggh» called his i*Egifthus. Mucia’ s di (loyalty mutt have been very public, 
^«e Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, fays, the divorce of Mucia 
®**tj with general approbation. Lib. L ep. xii. 
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pear fo openly for theft, determined to gain hiin if p&ffi- 
ble } and as Cato had two nieces, he offered to marry the 
one, and aiked the other for. his- fon. Cato, however, 
fufpe&ed the bait, and looked upon the proposed alliance 
as a . means intended to corrupt^ his integrity. He there- 
fore refuted it, to the great regret of his wife and fitter, 
who could not but be difpleafed at his reje&ing finch ad- 
vances from Popapey the Great, . Meantime Pompey being 
defirous to get the cooteKhip for Afronius, distribute! 
money for -thatpur pofe among the tribes, arid the voters 
went $o receive >it in Pompey ’s ’own gardens, . The thing 
was.fo public, that Pompey was much centered for making 
that office venal, which he had obtained by his great ac- 
tions,* and opening* a way to the higheft honour in the 
ftate to thofe who had money, but wanted merit. Cate 
then obterved to the ladies of his family, that they mutt 
all have (hared in this difgrace, if they had accepted- Pern»- 
pey’s alliance 5 upon which they acknowledged he was a 
better judge than they of honour and propriety. ' i 
The triumph was fo great, that though it wsts divided 
into two days, the time was far from being fufficientfor 
difplaying what was prepared to be carried in prooefikm$ 
there remained ftill enough to adorn another triumph* At* 
the head of the fhow appeared the titles of the conquered 
.nations \ - Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia* Paphlagonia, 
Media, Colchis, the Iberians, the Albanians, Syria, Oils* 
>cia, Mefopotamia, Phoenicia, JPaleftine, Judea, Arabia, the 
pirates fubdued both by tea and land. In thefe countries,' 
it was mentioned that there were not lefs than a thoufand 
-cattles, and near nine hundred cities taken j eight hun- 
dred gallies taken from the pirates j and thirty-nine def- 
late cities repeopled. On the face of the tablets it ap- 
peared befides, -that whereas the revenues of the Roman 
empire before thete conqueffs amounted but to fifty milfions 
of drachmas , by the new acquifitions they were advanced 
to eighty five millions j and that Pampey had brought into 
the public treafury, in money, and in gold, and filver veffels, 
to the value of twenty thoufand talents, befides what he 
had distributed ' among the foldiers, ’ of whom he that re- 
ceived leaft had fifteen hundred drachmas to his {hare. The 
captives who walked in the proceflion (not to mention the 
chiefs of the pirates) were the foti of Tigranes, king oi 
Armenia, together with his wife and daughter ) Zofima 

th< 
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the wifeof Tigranes, himfelf *, Ariftobulus, king of Judea } 
thelhler.of Mithridates, with her five Tons; and fome 
Scythian women. The ho ft ages of the Albanians and 
Iberians, and of the king of Commagene alfo appeared iq 
; the train , and as many trophies were exhibited as Pompey 
' had gained victories, either in perfon or by his lieutenants^ 
the number of which was not fmall, 

| But tiie moft honourable clrcumftance, and what no other 
| Roman could boaft, was, that his third triumph was over 
! the third quarter of the worLd, after his former triumphs 
had been over the other tw o. Others before him had been 
honoured with three triumphs : but his fir ft triumph was 
I pver Africa, his fecond over Europe, and his third over 
Alia; fo that the three feemed to declare him conqueror 
! of the world» 


Thofe who defire to make the parallel between him and 
Alexander agree in all refpe&s, tell us he. wps at this time 
not quite thirty- four, whereas im fa& he was entering 
ppon his * fortieth year. Happy had it been for him* if 
hthad ended his days, while he "was bleft with Alex? 
coder’s good fortune ! The reft: of his life, every inftaqc* 
of.fiiceefs brought its proportion of envy, and every nufr 
carriage was irretrievable. For tho authority which he 
W gained by his merit, he employed for others in a way 
pot very honourably } and his reputation consequently fink? 
% as they grew in ftrength, he was infenfibly ruined by 
toe weight- of his owja power. As it happens in a fiege, 
e? cryftrong work that is taken adds to the befieger’f 
force j fo C&far, when railed by the influence of Pompey* 
turned that power which enabled him to trample upon his 
country, upon Pompey himfelf. It happened in this manner* 
iuculfos, who had been treated fo unworthily by .Pomr 
Ptyk Afia, upon bis return to Rome met with^he raoft 
k**urable r reception from the fenate $ and they gave him 
itill greater marks of their efteem after the arrival of Pom* 
endeavouring to awake. his ambition, and prevail 
*uh him to attempt the lead. in the adminiftration. But his 
fpirit and a&ive powers were by this time on the decline ; 
^ had' given himfelf up to the pleafures of eafo, and the 

enjoyments 

* Uflwuld. be forty-fixth year. Pompey was born in the beginning of 
®e month of Auguft, m th$ year of Rome lix hundred and forty-fev’en, 
hi* triumph was' in the fame month in the year of Rome fix hur.died 
ninety- two. - 
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enjoyments of wealth.^ However, he bore »p-aga» I 
Pompey with fome vigour at firft, and got lri&^£Ucoidjrij&rt 
which bis advcr&ry' had annulled * having a [mfyqtity d* 
the through the aftftaoce of Cfrb>- 

Pompey, tbps worded in the Cenate, had-jseoQHffett* 
the tribune* of the people, and to the young plebHw# 
Clodius, ^he mod daring. and profligate -of them aJh^ 
ceived him with open arms, but at the lame time &bje4«j 
hint to all the humours of the populace*- He ma&J 
dangle after him in the forum in a manner far bepf 
dignity, and infilled upon his fup porting every bUJu 
he propofed, every fpeech that he made, to flattfeib 
ingratiate himfelf with the people» And, $$i£ tfc$ 
ne&ion with him had been an honour, inflead of-a di 
he demanded Hill higher w^gesj that Pojmpey AouM 
op Cicero* who had ever been his fad friend, apd^ 
gremtefl him in the adminiftration. And thfffciW 
he obtained. For when Cicero came to . be jftvdfffl 
and requeued Pompey ? s afliftance, he refused ta fe^ * 
mid, Shotting his gates again# thofe that came to filter 
•for him, went out. at a back-door. Cicero , * there 
dtoading the . iffue of the trial, departed pribr^^y 
Rome* • "» rNtfA 

^Af this * time Cssfar returning from bis proy^*^ 
dertodk an -afoir, which rendered him yery-popjd%H 
prefect* and in- its confequences gained him ^po/ffpr, *" 
proved r a greet prejudice to Pompey and tp-thewb^i 
monwealth. He was then foliciting his firft confli 
and Craffus and Pompey being at variance, he p^tefti 
that if he fhould join the one, the other ^p$ld. f be, 
enemy. of courfe \ he therefore fet himiel^o-.rS^pi 
them. A thing which feemed honourable in itfpl& 
calculated for the public good ; but» the intention watiM 
fidious^ though deep laid and covered w^th. 
fined policy. For while the power of 4 the 
vid'ed, it kept it in an equilibrium^ as the buri^chgf 
properly diftributed, keeps it from incBmng td t OOtfi 4* 
'more than another, but when the power camejte.b? 
colle&cd into one part, having *k)thH^ to c 9 in»ti^bab^ 


vi 


. * It was not ar the time of Cicero’s going into exile that Caew W j 
tQTQrid from his province of Spain, 'which he had governed with (la 
of praetor, but two years before. Csefar returned in the yea I of 
*93, and Cicero quitted Rome in the year 695. 
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rf,itoverfet and deffroyadtfce doramon wealth. Bence it 
#m> 'that when fome were obferring that the cotaftitution 
eas rained by the difference Which happened afterwards 
between Caerfar and Pompey, Cate find, 44 You ate undet' 
M a great mi flake : ' It was not their latedifagreetBcnt, but 
H thrir former union and conned inn which gave the con* 
“‘fHdrtion the firftand greateft blow.* 

J fo.fhis union C« far owed bis eonfuHhip: And he wae 
fcener appointed* than he began to make bis court to 
tfeft ibdigeht part of the people, by proposing laws for 
feridwg'but Colonies and for the diftnbutton of' land*) by 
Wch'te defcended from the dignity of a coftful, and in 
foot fort took upon him the office of a tribune. H$s col* 
jWgtk* Bib ulus oppofed him, and Cato prepared to fupport 
ftobfosiii r the tfcoft ftrenuous mknner when Csefar placed 
Mb^by him upon the tribunal, and afked him, before 
tte^Wtede afembly, * 4 Whether he approved his laws 
•Wthpo n h& hnlwering in the affirmative, he put this faxw 
(ftfeftibii, ** Then, if any one (hall with violence op- 
**kfefe J thdfe llrws, will you come to the affiftance of the 
* Pompey anfwered, 44 I will certainly come ; 
ihofe who threaten to take thefword, 1 will 
* bring forth (word and buckler.” 

‘Prt&pty tiff that day had never faid any thing fo ob* 
tfrxfoU&^dndhfs Meiicfe could only fay, by way of apo- 
Bjjy, difat it Wat ah expreffioh which had efcaped him. But. 

by'tbfe'fobfoquent events, that he was then en* 
A«y if Csefer’k devotion. For within a few days, to the 
toll the w6rld, he married Julia, C»far*s daugti* 
been prdmifed to Gaepfo, and was. upon the 
of being married to him. To appeafe the refentment 
hb gave him his oWn daughter, who bad been 
before bontta&ed to Fauftus, the fon of Sylla ;< and Csefar 
*i^ed Calpurnia, the daughter 6f Pifo. 

Pbrnpey then filled the "city with foldiers, and carried 
flfej fhfog with- open force. Upon Bibulus the confuPk 
hMriajf%is appearartce in the fofum, together with Lucuf* 
rf&dCatO, thb foldiers fuddebly fell upon him, and : 

Nay, one of them hadthe impudence to 
tapty a bafket of dung upon the head of Bibulus \ and 
ttfouaes of the people who accompanied him were 
ifpuqded, , *Jlip forum thus cleared of . all oppofitlon, the 
bscpaflladfprthe dud&m of laniis The people,' caught 

- • by 
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by this. bait, became tame and tradable io all rcfpeftsr 
and, without' queftioning the expediency of any of their 
meafures, filently gave their Suffrages to Whatever was pro- 
poled. The ads of -Pompey, which Lucullus hadconteft- 
ed, were confirmed ) and the two Cauls, on this and the 
other fide the Alps and Illyria, were allotted to Caefar for 
five' years, with four complete legions. At the fame time 
Pifo, r Caefar’s father in law, and Gabinius* one of the moil 
abandoned flatterers of Pompey, were pitched . upon &£ 
confuls for the enfuing year. , 

Bibulus, finding matter's thus carried, ftiqt himfelf 
in his houfe, and for the eight following months reqaai 
inattentive to the fun&ions of his office * ) content 
himfelf with publifhing manifeftoes full of bitter 
againft Pompey and Csefar. Cato, on this occafion 
infpircd with a fpirit of prophecy, announced ip full 
aiate the -calamities which would befall the cotanaon^ve 
and Pompev himfelf. Lucullus, for his part, gaveup 
thoughts or fiat e affair^, and betook himfelf -to re.p{ 
as if age had difqualified him fojr the. concerns of gove 
ment. upon which Pompey obferved, “ That 4 ifc. 

<£ more umeafonable for an old man to give bimfejf 
%t luxury, than to bear, a public employment.” Yety i 
withftanding this -obfervation, he foon. fuffered . hifclfelf 
he effeminated by the love of a ypung woman ) he'gaytyi 
his tiihe to her j he fpent the day with her in hi$>?ilk*$ 
gardens, to the entire ncgleft of public affairs, iof< 
that Clodius the tribune began to-defpife him» nod 
gage in the boldeft defigns againft him. For, after he. 
baniffied Cicero, and fent Cato to Cyprus, under pret 
of giving him the command in that ifland, when C 
was gone upon his expedition into Gaul, and thfc trib 
found the people entirely devoted to him, becaufe.be Hi 
tered their inclinations in all the meafures he took, he 
tempted to annul fome of Pompey’s ordinances ) he tool 
his prifoner Tigranes from him, kept him in his, o 
cuftody, and impeached fome of his friepda, in order., 
try in them the ffrength of Pompey’s intereft. • At 
when Pompey appeared againft one of thefe profecu 
Clodius having a crew, of profligate and infolent wrej 


4 * 

• Hence the wits of Rome, inftead of faying, fuch a thing hapi . 
the confulflvp of Caefar and Bibulus» Lid, it happened in the &oaful/hip 
Julius and Casfar, 
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about him, afcended an eminence, and put the following 
queftions, ** Who is the licentious lord of Rome ? Who is 
the man that feeks for a mah * ? Who fcratches his 
a head with one finger t . And his creatures, like a 
chorus inftru&ed in their part, upon his fhaking his gown* 
anfwered aloud to every queflion, Pombey J. 

Thefe things gave Pompey uneafinets, becaufe it was a 
new thing to him to be fpoken ill of, and he was entirely 
unexperienced in that fort of war. That which affli&ed 
himmoft, was his perceiving that the fenate were pleafed 
tofeehimthe object of reproach, and puniftied for his 
iefertion of Cicero. But when parties ran fo high that they 
tame to blows in the forum y and feveral were wounded on 
loth fides, and one of the fervants of Clodius was ob- 
ferred to creep in among the crowd, towards Pompey, with 
a drawn fWord in his hand; he was furnifhed with an ex- 
fcufefornot attending the public affemblies. Befides, he 
pfcs really afraid to ft'ahd the impudence of Clodius, and 
the torrent of abufe that might be expelled from , him, 
th^efore made his appearance no more during his tri- 
taefhip, but cotifulted In private with his friends how to 
Mbm the anger of the fenate, and the valuable part of the 
ens. Culled advifed him to repudiate Julia, and to ex- 
e the fxiendfhip of Caefar for that of the fenate ; but 
would riot hearken to the propofal. Others propofed 
fat he fhould recal Cicfto, who was not only an avowed 
to Clodius, but the favourite of the fenate ; and he 
:ed to that overture. Accordingly, with a ftrong body 
! detainers, he coridu&ed Cicero’s brother into the 
, who Wras to apply to the people in his behalf, and 
k* a feuffle, in which feveral were wounded, and fome 
“i, he dverpOwered Clodius, and obtained a decree for 
tcfloration of Cicero. Immediately upon his return, 

th$ 

♦ 

• » 

!* Ti$ «mg Znluv xfyet was a proverbial expreflion 

WOttght from Athens to Rdme. It was taken originally from iEfop’s feek- 
PH Jn hooert man with a lanthorn at noon-day ; and, by degrees, it came 
Mpufy the lofs of manhdod, or the manly character, which lofs Pompey 
r* Wowed to have fuftamed in the embraces of Julia. 
i t (bn fealpere Digito was likewife a proverbial expreifion for a Roman 
satrg, 

it Plutarch dope not here keep exa&ly to the order of time. This hap- 
P* 4 fatfce year of Rome 697, as appears from Dio* (Bock xxxix.) tint 
year» after what he is going to mention concerning that triLunc’a 
F*e being taken with a fword. 
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4heor*tor recxmpiled the ferate to Pompey, niflkbyeffd 
jually recommending the law which was to intiuft h 
«with the care of fupplying Rome with corn *, he ms 
.Pojnpey once more matter of the Roman empire, both 
fea and land. For by this law, the. ports, the marketsj 
.the difpofal of provifions, in a word, the whole bufinefs 
the merchant and the huihandman, were brought m 
his juri&Udion* , 

Clodiue^ on the. other hand, alleged, “ That the 
u was not made on account of the real fcarcity of pi 
** vifions, but that an artificial fcarcity was caofed for ti 
4i fake of procuring the law, and that Pompey, by 'ane 1 
u cOmmiftion, might bring his power “to life again, whic 
was funk, as it were, in a deliqniuni? y Others fay* ‘ 
was the contrivance of the confuL Spinther* to prpet 
Pompey a fiiperior employment, that he might hinttelf' 
fent to re-ettabli(h f Ptolemy in hie kingdom» 

ijowevex, the tribune Canidius brought in a bill» 

' purport of which was, that Pompey ibould be font withe 
an army, and only with two Ji&orr, to reconcile the Ale 
andrians to their king. Pompey did not appear 
at the bill; but the fenate threw 4 it *mt, under the hot 
able pretence of not hazarding his perfon. Nctitrtfif 
, papers were found fcattered in the forum and- before* 
4eu&e~haufc, importing that Ptolemy bim&lf defifed tl 
Pompey might be employed to, aft for him inftesd 
1( Spinther» - Timagenes pretends, that Ptolemy left Ej 
v without any necefiity, at the -periaafion of Theophs 
, who , was jdefineus to give Pompey newoceafiotte to eai 
( himfejlf end the honour of new Commands» fiut the" 
nefs of Theophanes does not lb much hlppott th& ft< 
the difpofitioo of Pompey .diferedits it 5 for Yhere Wai: 
- thing fo mean, and illiberal iir his ambition* - ■-* 

The. whole, care ofprbviding anddta porting torn 
committed to Pompey, be fimrtfsridepiJtief tthd agehftPj 
t various parts, and went in perfdn iritoSicily, Sard] 
and Africa» where be .colle^exlgxisht Quantities.- 
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♦ This law atyb gave Potboy 
4a and put of Italy. Dio, lib. xxxix. 

■f Ptolemy Auletes, the foO of Ptolemy Lathyrus, luited : by. his 
and forced to fly, applied to his conful 'Spinther, who was to have the 
■vince of Cilicia, to rc-eftablUh him in his kingdom. Dio, M fuj>ra* 
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faffjuttjpft» the tpw* of 3fi«-ttn)Mirktii^ » violent wind 
and the mariners made a difficulty of putting to 
Jfefe bgt h* nu. the - firft to go ;on hoard, and he ordered 
weigh anchor, wkh tbefe decifive words It is 
*jHtee&ary to go ; it is not neceflary to live; 1 * His fuc« 
wta ^fwrirable. to: his fpirituand intrepidity. He filled 
with corn* and covered die lea with his (hips; 
infomach that the overplus afforded a fupply to foreigners, 
Ro*ne, as from a fountain, plenty flowed over 

djlftlhe mean time the wars m Gaol lifted Csefar to the 
feft Jphere : of greatntft. The firene of a&iotr was at a 

Rome, and he ieemed to be wholly 
Bellas, the Suevi, and the Britons; but 
feg^ius all the. while was privately at work amon£ the 
fftffeipf Rpmer,and he was undermining Pompeym his 
®oft effential interefls. His war with the barbarians was 
fftt bisrpijncipal objed. He exercifed his ariny, indeed, 
&$ofeexpediiu>na, as he would have done his own body, 
jfcjftqfcbg and other diversions of the fields by which he 
igfftid them for higher confiids, and rendered them not 
‘Jgrpjidsb&evbot invincible. 

and filver, and other rich fpoils which he took* 
cp$jpy i» .great abundance, he lent to Rome ; 
j&itribvring them freely among the aediles, praetors, 
Mnd their, wives, be gained a great party. _ Con- 
whsithe paffed t the Alps and.wintered at -Lucca, 
trpwd of raenand women, wbo haftened to pay 
there were, two hundred fenators, 
P0 Jtfld Craffusr of the number ; *nd there were no 
% j^pdfed and twenty proeonfub and iraetors, 
r , _f> Mfp$* wire to be.&en at the -gates of Csriar. He 
We it his bufiuefsjm general to.give them hopes of great 
,#9dbW( money was at their devotion $ but be en- 
Wih&P %i treaty with Grafius. and Pompey, by which it 

they fhoald apply for the confulfhip, and 
ff/Ca^tiftimdd affift thendJby fending a great number of 
s foldiers to vote at the cledion. As foon as they were 
-thofen, they were to (hare the provinces, and take the 
ftfoarpurtf aetdrffing to tfceir pleaiure, Kmly con* 
ing Csefar in the poffeffiQn of wjia$ ,he had, for five 
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As km as thi* treaty got «ir, thepritteftpal'^erfom in 
ftome wdre highly offended at it. MaxeeUiotts, then con- 
fui,- planted Jrimfaif amidft the people, and afked Poropcy 
and Crafifus, u Whether they intended' to ftfend for* the 
„ 44 confulftnp Pompey fpbke* firft,‘ and 4hid, '* u * ihr- 
„ & 4iap>die might,* perhaps- he* might not, 51 ~C*atfus an* 
fwered/ with more moderation) “«He ftioukP do what 
M*: «right appear. moil expedient for the «o^nIoorfWealth.’ , 
Ah "Merc eiitoar continued the’difeonrfe agahift fampey, 
«•ad feera^d^to bear hard upon him, Pompey laid, w Where 
« .wtihcrhoiiour of that man, who has neither gratitude nor 
; ** rfefpefl for him who made him an -orator, who sefbotd 
;• V »hlm from waul?, and railed him to affluence*” *r 
• Others decllaed folicitmg - the. ccmfolihip, but^cLmalas 
iDomitius was perfuaded and encouraged* by *Cato ;net to 
give it up, “ For the.dtfpiite*” he told hiifr , M was nblfffbr 
, **■ the confulfhip, but in defence of liberty agahift ty ramm . n 
Pompey and his adherents few the vigour with which <?tto j 
<*&ed, and that all the fenate was on his -fide, - Gonfrqncnt- . 
ly they were afraid r that, fo fup ported, he might -bring: 
•over the uncorrupted part of the people. They refbived^ 
therefore, not to fuffer Domitius to enter the formm % and. 
■ feat a party of men weH armed, who killed MeM^ps,~.the ( 
•4torcfe-bearer, and put the reft- to flight. Cato settled the, 
daft, and. not till after -he had reeeived a wound in his'rigbk] 
elbow in defending Domitius. • . 

.< Thus they obtained the cOnfuHhip by violence, tnkd^ftOj 
reft of their meafures were not conducted with moto mo^ 
«deration. For, in the fir ft place, when the fpcfcple w rit 
- Ageing to choofe Cato prsetoT, at the inftant rbeiv fuffnage* 

• were to be taken, Pompey difnrified the ftfeaabfyy-pre» 
.tending he had feen an inaufpiclous flight of bferivf • - Af- 
terwards the tribes, corrupted with money, -declared An<* 
tias and Vatinius praetors. Then, in *puditance of then 

»* v agreement 

**> l .v* 

* Dio makes him retws an snfwepmon fintable to fait cha ra&a ».»** fi 
Ct is not on account of the. virtuous and the good chat I delkg an y itaftB in 
<c the magiftvacy, but that I may be able to retrain the ni-difpa(ed $md 

* the feditious.” 

■f* This was making religion merely an engine of ft ate, and it often 
proved a rosy convenient one for the purpofes of ambition. Clodius, though 
other wife ©r.e of the vileft tribunes that ever exifted, was very rigtein at- 
• tempting to put a ftop to that means of - difolfliog an aflcmbly. Hi pne* 
ferred a bill, that no magiftr&te fhouldmake any obfervations in the heaven 
while the people were affembled. 
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Ci&*, ff* Tre^oniuf, <pa of tfce 
JgbiifK*, xm peoppfbpg a decree, b* wh^b 
Wiut Off the Qfl^dt w^p continued fcr'iiYe jypgmmoiwfco 


£sfer; $yxia, and the command jgainft 
»V C gWHtte Cpaflus* ^ndjPom 


Pagthw*, 
iIWTO»|toh*veaU^£ric* 
*»4 tot il*e Sgaias, wtfk four legions, two of wb l <A 

Jfcri if Gxfat at lia rcqpeft, for Ae w«f In GauU, 

<V»4ft»% AW* the expiration of hit c$n#ittbip t ttf ajur *4 
ftJds {rourjgi^c. Eompey remaining*! Rome, ppened. fcjft 
theatre 5 and, to make the dedicatum more magnificent, 
H c^it^*v;up*ty of gymnaftic games, e^rtiunmeni* of 
twfiti %p$ ha^eawith ^tald beads, in which were killed 
in hiut^ilipns $ but the battle 9/ * elephants afforded 
^ aqft jfl^fliiy .l^ei^ack. Tbefe things gained bta 
,*#4 a^n^iqii of the pabMc j but Jt« incurred 
4 Mr ,^le g fa ae *f$W, by paying Jyg provinces and *r- 
Jp eothel^ tp his friend» aqd hueutenanU, and foving 
dW»t £$aly yrith his wife jpom^pe t#la,to another, »iyb«- 
4* it wgs hi» j^qnfor her, $x her 1 » for bug, that fceyt 
Sm fc 49*ph ifith ker T is w^rtain. # ;F<*r .the latter has 

been fuppofcd tp bpt\pz c^fe, apd nothing was mpf® 

»f than the iondnefs of that young woman for her hufband, 
though at that age fais perfon could hardly Jm any great 
olqe&of defire. Hot she charm of his fidelity was the. 
curie, together with his converfation, which; notwithftarid- 
ing his natural . gravity, was particubify agreeable to the 
if w« may allow the courtezan Flora' to be a fuf- 
'Went evidence. This ftrong attachment erf Julia appeared 
^Bpdpaftgw of an eleQionVf AEdiles. The ^people c^iue 
"tofywr, and fome were killed fo near Pompey, that he 
JM cotered wfth blood, and forced to change nis clothes, 
^bere-wna a jjit^at crowd a^d tumult about' his door, when 
.& fervant» went home with the bloody robe ; and J Cilia, 
'who. was wkh child, happening to fee it, fainted away, 
irtwas wkh difficulty recovered. However, fuch waa 
^cr terror and the agitatiqn of her (pints, that (he mif- 
^stried, After, this, tnofe who complained mbfl of Fotn- 
T^s bonneffion Wkh' Caefkr, could' not fijidtfault with his 
yo*,jv. ~ jr‘ > " tpyc 

t 

* Dio fiys,the elq^^fQygbt^h.wmaed, men. Thfie wort no lefs 
y «ishteen of them ; .aad.i^e adds» thft(oQ3f of them deemed, to appeal, 
piteous 'cries.- gopplc >. w^io, .jn coaroffioh, ipved the» Jive*. If 

believe him, an.o^l^d t&kch left Aieica, thst 

>s injury fliould be dpaalufm» 


f$ PLUTARCH** BIV ES 

five of jttlku She wfld j^egnaht«fterward^^stMfbh>uMt 
kina *^daughtet\ hut unfortunately died in 'ohild4>ed ^IJui 
did the child toaglflrvive her* Ponfpey was prapariog td 

• bfcryhbr irdaf a* teat* of his at Albai botthe people foiled 
the corps, ' add r interred - it inthe Cdmpus Afijrfm Jv '*Fhis 
thfcydia more tntt ofregardto the yoaii^womfltdy^islM 
either to ftrthpey or Cefir; jet in the honourrtjbeyt<&i 
her remains} their" attachment to Csefar; thoagh?*? ^ 

• that» aftjrtfpc& fernPomp**^ 

• “Who Was 6* tit* fpdt. " • *-*•*'■ * >"* - i ' ^u>b< *, nm 

* ‘ Immediately wet Julia Vdeath, the pecpte ^rf^dtcmde 
Wefc* • in great ' agitation, and there' • was^ nothingln Jttsitr 
•<J>eec andaftions which didnotteod tda tapnitkl « «• 
^dlknce toh&h rather covered ^han teftrained the atnjbif&Al 

ofth^WO gteat ctm^tSbtr for powerywwr^^ 

To fiddto the ; misfortune, • news: war htought foorp^iftd* 
<ti A cihflha was flain by the Parthiansi ahd 3 hidf atetHe* 
Mehtob#ajcletd a civil war was removed.' ' Ourof fear # 
hhfe^heyhad bothfctpt fame meafures with each trihdt p&m 
when fortiftie had 
Up the conqueror, 



« ■■■■ H igh fpirit of eJopiffe 


gitfessat h chief} &cy oil their brawny fcunta 
And dip thfir hands in dull.: — — 


lerftWn 

• A, .b iif**q ,aidl 

\ 

*t«L a:* miflno* 


So little. able is Fortune to fiUt^ecapacfti^ 

y.y&en fuefc a * weight of power/and ? ^te^ o 

hid keasd ajidf fead that the gods iiad di^£jp‘3 f fj 
yuiverfe into three (hares, and each was content wi£h \li 
which fell to. his lot, arid yet thefe men^co^ti^^ 0 ^^ 
the Roman empire (efficient for two of them* . \ 4 



'9 

*•*'!&•* 'iso 
> * * - 


tMtjgik is. not me literal figntfeataon of /hetof, but as near as. we could 
hi log it i fpr, depth of power would not found well in Erglifh. TWatlpn 

jyiptrutt * 8 m expreffion fiuular to that of St. Paul, Rons. xi. 3J* 

■*: &,*A»QS wX%* Hfn «« , , 

. if Plutarch alludes hose to a paftage in the fifteenth book of thd Ibad^ 
when» Neptune feys to fri% ~ ■ ,*. ... . . .l w -i 

A*fci*Ml*tot*urbwkn»Ie we know? , , . , r . r , 2** 
Infernal Pluto forays the (hades below i, . 

•» O’er the wide cloudfe ipd o> $e ferry pl^ p 
“Ethereal Jove extend his high domain : , . # ' 

“ My court bsneath the hoaij waves I keep, ' 

“ And hufti the roarirgs o f me fatred dsep."'. Pore* 

3 




J 


^ i V T t i 19 

Yet<R>9ftpe^ t iittia44^drttfetA the pebple mtt 
I jtold thetn^f/iHe hndtrecMved wbtf oommiffitai they bad 
I “> beaouttdr him wth^looncfHtbai»' hr exjta&*d> htoaWf» 

| _ m h« 4 Jiid itdovm froofer than* tra* dr pelked n by v-th* 

! ^frorld. tAady jiadtody the diftwiTioiiKof ^ Aroops ah 
^ b*x*mti*fa.\p*kt tnithof that affiertwa*^ ttat^ow 

W^ jpcribadod *h*t Gmfer ffltadki not^bnsril Ws w*ny> 
ta.etdeavmwxd to tmtlfyhimM£ agauffthtfu by great amf 
pbj»riit*ii* bbaaey.asdthii ^tWii^atleiQ^QgiaaQr^ibrr 
innovation. For he would not appears diftruA i&m $ dm 
| iM^otn^he^ther dMted to deipifethitM > Mwafer, 
fl&u M r&w the vgreatr o®ec* of Ante not difppfad of 
Wea^T^bia d«fb*ybn*,th**the peopl^went^itt^nc*^ 

; w3ihife adverfimc*?pref«rred for xnojae^v^hat^ho^hau 
| to In 

frtfeqnaicc rbfLthe reigning diforders* dilator wq?*mek 
WfcttLo&i^ DuciUus,, one of the ^ribunev wOS/tbe^Hl 
fthtjtantured td proppfe it in form to thf people, a 9 d.be 
«Aortethtbem to ehoofe Pompey di&ator.- Qtfooppe&d 
bfc 4&&u«{12yy *bat the tribune was in danger of being 
bpofed^f Many of Potnpey f i friends then fteod,up^ def- 
ence of the purity of his intentions, and declared, he 
D«Uer aiked nor wiftied for the didatorihip; ; t€ato*~upoft 
this, paid the- higheft compliments* to Potnpey, end erf- 
treated him to aflift in the fupport of Older fttid of the 
wnftitutioi|. Pompey eould not but accede to fuch a pro- 
pwalj and Domitius and Meffala were ele&dd’torffuU *» J ' 
Tfie fame anarchy and confufion afterwards tbbk? j^sreb 
J|an, ,an<l numbers began to talk more boldly of* ‘.fetSin§: 
tp a'di<Ela^Qr.. ’Cato, now fearing he (houfdbe^oi^rboVne, 
vas of opinion that it was better to give Pottipeylbmh 
ote .Whole authority was limited by law, than* to iptruft 
Kip with abfblute power. "Bibulus, though Pom pey*s de- 
clared enemy ? moved in full fenate, that he fhould be ap- 
pointed foie confab “.For, by that means, M faid he , i( the 
? commemw ealth will either recover*' from hdr diforder, 

.> * * m *m ' * ✓ _ ^ * » * 


* 1 ^ the ye*r of Rome 7^0;' * Snchitartttptldtf rfcW prtvaifed wnosg 
“* Romam, that candidates for the'Tarule officer brought their money 
ffenly to tke place of elegion, where they diftr&uted if bluflv*. 

*1» among the headi %>f fifties 5 ind^hMe whd t^war 4 lt^.e!hploye 4 
*rce and violence in , favour of the' perfodis who^aid -them : fo chat fcarce 
**7 office was difpoftd of, ‘biit ; whpt had ttfen dB^ufed ; Whh thS fword > 
* M colt thrives of upnjf tft’ccni.* 


♦» * 


: / 


>*■ & 
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** oie, d&A* dmft Ame, wjU&otm auwtf tb<V££f£teft 
'J.mtatS' ?Xbe .«thole 

ftttd^wfcmGMoTofe Hf^ it* «ftstfxjefted bn wouidoi 
itb ' A fvo&Hpd fitoct jeoTutd, a»d<bc jfeid, 

haflffe j (botri. . tfec. tp^fff o fe 4 hch { 9a 

*'dwnt; buSct» itWHrt piopofod, by booth*?* l|f9«J 
^hroduAhUtitQtmbnteAX* 

41 goremmtifc better than wh tefc|r» #1 

* c ta fnk rthsoPosapey* int » £koe akjb p»|, 

#Tbe &nst^e«sie tuto ds«r**Amus 
that Pomyc^JbQttW b^ ^ jetted fodc/cojjfpJ,, 
be fliould lnmmed of areoUsagUftt -b* n&igte. pfe 
tonfttff 'prouteitit Wfc/nftt hsfar* tbeos^isfr^JV 
snwitbs* v ’.*•'!*.• •. ■’*».* v*t’.iuipff2nb 

4 Pomyrcy being ittM fafc coriful Jby- 
dhilpitass, made bis fsuap&noflts £0 Cato, flftfepftfti 
fcim&iirmick indebted .tQ his iuppori» «od 
fldftozH&.md tdrke inrtbo: cabinet, /«s to ihc 
1» puefoed ) in . his admottotian* Cttjo made 
f ^ liChat PoqtfHSjr urasoat wadA tbr bwft obiq 
# ior whotto bad Aid*. wa*. mt -ont ol insg^4 *1*^ 


f‘ bet so bis aowatij^ Xfyeu apply. tp ; «**” eontu»i 

di 


^ I fhaUgivcTOiio^^yiet i«. primate * i£nq** _ 

^ vfom ymr nf^y^ntMaca^in ppbli?,” Such # v^p .ffafc- 
dmditbb fime im aU oceafiona» ^ v .• ^rf j "hi 

'Poapnyrthsawmbtofttheeifcf»'^ — *“ 

*hj5 dtostgbter of MefceUos Scapio *. . She w*?nQt^a 

-bid d <wtdowi ha^gbtm^wmad } 

^sbHns^ >tb e : &» of/Cxtfiua* wfco wasijateiy frffif/Cjflr- 
Parthian «xpd&tion. This woman bad many cl^a^pc^ _ 
ihieiier besmt^r* She PQltifi U£<ft»ifkrw 

&* ' ffaped; upon. ihejjw,:^ uodedfeeod .gepjnq^ry^ 

£w bad made canfidtobip mpjamemcfit .j$ r th* ? y£e< 

-of pfcifofaphy* Wbsf is rfli^hsd nothiogv ^ 
petulance sod sfiodstiefi whkkkch Andies fore 
prbducc in jsamtn^of her »§e* And h^f^bsc 9 ^ fc 
;»od reputation were unexceptionable. a , 

• Many, however, we re difpleafed with thi3^inatcl^ T /a 
«ceonMx^iftedti^voponion of, years > thej ; sbpog^Qm 
ncK* would have, been move fuitabje to his fon than toj a 
Thafc that were capahlc pf deeper refieftion thought 

concej 


The (bn of Scipio Kafic»» but sisptH into the tolly of the 9 


I 


P O K PT7, 


ioj 



mectar of the comftowwtahh uegie&ed, w&idh in a 
dfthriHift Cafe lhni ebofeti him for hs phydcitin,' and con- 
alone* It grieved thou to ^fatf'itfouxrowood 
itfttfjpl&nds, and offering facrifice amid It the feftiviuics oi 
iriffiajre, r 'whta be ought to have cOnfidored ina ecmftdihip 
cafchttify, fince it wodd tarn have been given 
ftSfw j£ ftfefcfifcr fa contrary to the Uwsjhadhfccouatry 
J fitrration, • * 

was to bring thofe to* aecacmotvrho gained 
ZJ kiid > e mploy ifa etits by bribery MdeKtuftio^ and 
V i &&laris by ‘which the proceedings inthrir triali were' 

r In other rtfpedshebehaved with great 
ff^my°abd % lifdnotir f and reftored/ feourity» order: and 
taoquiility, to the courts of judicature, by prefidiag there 
mtlf^ yand^of foldiers;* But when Scipio; hi v 
aa&fctotie impeached, he. feotlbr the three 
IMBed 1 and B at jr judges to hrs houfe r and dedred • theit 
The accufer feeing Scipio condoled out of 
hishoufe, by the judges themfelvts, dropped 
dh^^fecution. This .again enpofed Ponapey to cenfure ; 
'htfl# waso^nfered more when, after having nude 
ttrirajgfckftt etteendimts on peribns aocufed, he broke it 
finite#, ^bjr appearing for Plancus» and attempting tt> 
WdHlh hw ; character. Cato, who happened' to- bn one- 
ri the judges, Hopped his ears $ declaring, “ It was not 

toheaVfechembfcliifamewts, contrary to 
‘therefore, was obje&ed to and fet afide 
'fctefe r feittente r Was paffed. Plancus, however, was * 4on- 
'fofthed^y tli^r bthcr judges, to the great coafoficto &£ 

^ • 1 • “ 

t • ! ft t fttPday& after, Hypfim a man of confutor dignity, 
^mgtfdflbr’ia^ crimmal prbfecution, watched PotnpeyV 
pit^^rditi rive both to fupper, and embraced his knees m 
ttt fcoft fbppfiafct maimer. Bur Pompey p&ffedwrth dii * 
fo*n, and jftl the afefper he gave him* was, /“ That his- 
^ impohehitiei ferved only to fpo& his' foppery” -This 
partial and unequal behaviour , toafc juftiy the Object of ’ re- 
proach. -But albthd reft of his ctfnda& merited ptrife';’ and 
Vhffrthe feappinefe to? fe-eftaMiflv;gdodk>rtfor V» the cotn- 
He took H 10 father-in-law foe hiaeolksigrie 
"’•v - •> * >- , *■ ^Jxhc: 


* Cicero, who ftunaged the impcachmsnt, was mach deKcfhted with the 
hcceft of his cloqucacc j as appears from to Msmxs^ 

e P- *. 



t*» PLUTAftCtfV’IftVES. 

th& fcitrfttitfig 1 fiW months/ His • governments vffer^eArifc 
thn^dtohita fcflr four year* mote,- atfd 1 h^ww# *d 
tfoboiandtakOts * -year for tl!e : ftibfiftetoce ^nd pay- Af- Bis" 

trOOpSt 3 *■ ~ * ‘‘- 1 ' ' i ."n.J 2 i '* 

friend* hdd bold’ on tins occasion to repreftdt; 
that 'fotto cOnfidertrtidnftiookl be ;fcad of hini -t6b',*iiififfl 
hi s : many greit andiafcoritmstovfces fbrhfe country. 7 3T1 
faid he ; *certalnly 'deferved either anotbCr ; ecm(hHhi{SJ 
fo hfrve the-' term -of*' his c b t mni ffiott prolonged'}- tHatf'ffe 
might -keep the command ki the piOTmeev he ha^vd&B 



que&d; imd*ea^yi undiftuAed, the fcbnofcrshe badvWm, 


a$& theft no fttcceffor might* fob him of-thefrtfit df bfs l ia- 


boms, or the glory of his aftions. A-difpate afifitfjg d^on 


thfe affair, Ptnnpey, as' if- inclined to j ftded ag£iiift 3 *fhqf 

edifttt>*to' which Gsefar mi&ht be 3 erpd(edby 

fold* ht'h&d letters* from €*foyi*n Whi^h he J d^ r atdfi^8ii t --' 

^iUf^iUin^to^ accept a feccelfor, and tfo 

xftlftd mGaid ; only he- thought it Tfeafeftabft %Hit4ifcfh6ftld • 

be -permitted , though abferrt, to ‘ft and ’ fb* ** - 

t£atb eppofed this with aft hrs force j sind-lnfiffiiiJ, j ^^^PRatr 

^‘Gaelar {hOpldktyddwn hiSarms; atfed rtttffft 1 **** 

** man, if he had any favour to afk'of his country /” 9 ^ 
a$-Pdw^ey*d4d-im£ labour tbep<tiat,bOt ^Oaffty^ai 
itwaV&fjifcdftd h£ hadrtOreaf friendftiip fbr'TSseGftt' 
appeared tnore'clearfyj ^Wben * j b«f fent fbt th**tW6 ^ej 

_ -*L ' V» L. . » . >1 * . . . \ • ■ * • ‘ . • . «. . . . ft k! 1 T . \ 1 . . , 


which hfc*had dent- him, under' pretence of t 




^^nsa 


f<8S the- Parian Wa*r; * Gsefafr, thdugh kii ^eftFkwety 
whht^jphl i^64e thel egibn s 'were demanded, ■ftAt^cWfu 
ifeAi wMt-^cb prefcuts. ; ' ' * v J ^ 9V4 * f< 

^l&ftfer^-Wiif * PbnVpey had a dangerous. iftWefil ‘at NapleSjJ' 
of which, however^ he recovered. Praxagpras- ttteM^ 
vfted^hfe NcapMkatrt to ofier^facrifiCeS tftthe gbdV,%?^ 
tftdcfe 1 fo b ids ree dvefy. The tteighbbfcymg citYk s ‘fSBf 
tBdfr ' example j and the bumodr fprtaditig itfilf difaf * 


tktte was not a town, or village, which didiiotfhl 
the bccafion with feftivals. 1 Mo 'place cbufdL^hnb iff 3 



for' thectowrds that came in from aft Vjficatters to ihet!t^ fiftft 7 ^ 
the high* roads, the vftlages, the ports wel'e ^l^d^^Wita' 
laetifices ‘‘and 0 entertainments. . MaA^ keceWei ^ hin^ 1 
garlands oivtlifcir heads and' torches Itt^thWt'itauffs; aiift? 


* There was a law againft a’-y^abft'nt perfortS hein^ admitted a cardi- 
daoa^iHi&Pjmpey had adixi a daufe wlvih eiYi^cw.rSd tbVpeopKeWixc 'pt^ 
■ jl 3 j uiin by uams firom pcrlbnal attcpdai.cft ' ' w '** - v 


;.3 7 lFlO,lfcP J . $ y.r y 
q&qr, yftajl tj ftfid, h imoivhia way, ftr*wed.*t , wiife&a+cti. 
^IrtfBWQg. with wen piwki^*dstf fr gloriww fpeft**' 
cjf! ; ; ^>ut it isfcid to have bee » 90c pf the principal Uaufeft 
oftie civil war. For the joy he conceived on this oepafion,. 
«IMi f?, the .hjgh ^pinion h«l had <4 hi»..atchi«veta«ot» r 
^x^ed him. .«»•*«. ; tha^ bidding, adieu ,to thocautifii» 

S i ipw4fifip«b odufb hud pat his gopd fortune and. .the 
'5[;fflihM)9^499*c.#pop ■*&* footing, begave into the 
WOrWffUPPfJitOt. prefumption, and even,- contempt of 
jf ip^aiuch, that he deflated ‘‘ he fepd (to need_ of 
"„^5,^., apy extraordinary preparation* againft him, 
he ppuld ; pull him down witt natch more cafe that* 

h»>P.»P-” . . . . .. ' 

'"ngjii w;hen ; Appius returned from _ Gaul ,y»tth. thq- 

S jjWHph had been lent to Caefar, hq'cndeavoursd to 
[p.t^'a^Uonq of that general, end to repxofent bw 
^(^qtpjljgjht. ; “ Poppey, M he laid, “ knevy not bisovtm 
.and the. influence of his name, if he fought any 
.♦q^r,. defence- again#. Cjefar, upon whom his. own forces' 
“sflfpuid tupn j a*, fpon as they faw the farmer,) fuclt was • 
i. , ftM (h^ r . l ?d of the one, and their affedlion for. the. 

uAeee^.'c wm ... ' ■•< . •■' “•* -• '‘f,'* 

fr ■ »0<;h. uhd.ud »t thiseoeoftntj ud p«i 
Wrfdej^smd? (thw f» 1 extremely negligent*. . that, .die: 

1 pVdhS^ vyho^fepmed.to fear the war.,, And -when 

«9; if -,C*^r i lhot4d pdyanee jp.p ^oftile ffi»?.- 

■W tp^pntp, jhqy did not fee wh»t forces thpy had-JOr oprr 

nod- linUmg, fiOunte-r 
Mace, give themfelves no pain: rt Far, If jiyltyi^fjJVfsudj 

jp!qa‘v 4 ^MvHefiA #t PP 

-flPlfiWfc ’«aiU-ttattVl .r> “i V! ;-■ ■■••••.I' ?->' 


^i^^OS.hwi^ gifatlw :h«i»' 

gfrrUkM.UBeO fiosnd^y»' » 0 d.n 9 i O^X^h* 
^|io.thj?.#ifflionf(, but, by private, peenptayy, 

■igja.rn W-f hfwfo.h»^:' 

4 p^p.w». h^iosdpo* 
%W PSPPV Wf , w h« m UP: 


5 ®a mttmFW.P»*. 

4pbt. 

r . • Ifc 

• so.- t-thmlk ? ft\ "■ ■ ' vi. .. v 

' 3!Q06.2jU$tjrtV!Qg. .-.WkU thi*. ktifcullt tht 

*■* afttiwcdt b ®re lift name. ; • .■ * * . . .* , • ■•! J 


Jb4 PLUTifRCfcS tlVES. 

‘ It^ oiife ‘of Ceefer’s officeVs,* who ftodd 

befprfe the'fenaite hoilfc, Waiting tfere iffhe of the debates, 
Was A itiforined, that they would riot give Caefar a lorigfer 
tefrtTiil $s coriaiband, hfe laid his h&rid upbn-lHSlWordj arid 
Tafd 1 , a But this (hall give it. 1 ’ " , 

Indeed, all 'the a&ioris arid preparations' of gerifer^l 

tended that Way: Though Curio’s deriiatf d$ in behalf of 
Ccefat feemed more plaufible. He propofed, that feifber 
Pompfey fhoUld like wife be obliged to dlfralfrf bis' fbrpfek 
oi^dsefar fullered to keep his. u If they ate both redifcgp 

* te^a private ftation,” faid he, they will dgfcfee iigo& 14$- 
• 4C fohablfe ternis $ or, if each retains* his refpe&ivfe poWer, 

fhey will be fatisfied. Bui; he who weaken* the' one, 
n without doing the fame tiy the other, ftruft double t&t 
u force which he fears will fubvert the goVetrimerit ‘ , 
Hereupon, MarcelluS the Cbritul tailed C sefef a p^jblifc 
robber, and infilled that he fixoUld be declared ah ettferity 
tb the ltate, if he did riot lay down Warms. Hdwfeyer, 
Curfd/togcth^r with Antony 'and Pifo, preVailetftfeftta 
farther inquiry (hduldbe made into the fenfe of thfe fefiifjf. 
He fir'd propofed, that fitch at Wetffe of ppiniori, “ T6at 
4t Caefar (hould difband his army, and Pompeji k^ep* 

Ihould draw tb 6ft e fide df the hoti^ aril? Strife 
a riiajorfty fof thatmbdbft. Thfen he pi^poffedi Ihfet-J _ 
ritftfitter of thole ftfould be taken, Whole, &p{%* it' WfaS* 
4 * That Both thould fay ddWli their ttrinS, aWct neither 
u fnaih iik Cdihihahd j n upon whidli queftidft'. Potpp^y^ 
had only twent^- two, auft Curio all the reft 4« Curio, 
prorid of his victory, ran iii tfahfports 6f jiy to^ fijfc 
, aPffembly ef the people, Who received hitn with the loyidcfl 
plaudits, and crowned him with flower^ Pompey 'Was 
riot ptefentat the debate ift thfe Hdufe’j for the cOJriifeirider 
dt an army is not fallowed to enter the city. But l\fercfel- 
lUs rofe up, end ffcid, “ I will nb lorigfer fit to hear the 

* matter 'cartvaffed $ but as i fete ten legions have falready 
u 'paffed the Alps r I Will lend a^man to opjrofe theria in 

* behalf Of iriy "country* 1 ’ , * - ' ‘ , 

‘ \ tJppu 

.• '* • • , ^ 1 1 .• ( ^ •- 

, • Qomeliya Scipio» one of Ppmpej’s friends», remfer)$vat^, thirty in 
the prefent cate, a great d ffeten^e vva$ to lie made* tdtvfeen thejprocon- 
ful of Spain a* d the proconfui of Gaul, fince ihe term cf the former «a 
rot expired, whereas that of the latter was. 


V/ 


•j- Dio, on the contrary, affirms, that, upon th r s ^ueftior, the fenate 
re almoft unanimous for ^orinpey } only two voting foi CatUur, vjt. 


Narcu^ C«ecilius and Curio. 



1 




v f^P JCYT,. ^ v 

Upon this, thp % City Went into nTOufning, 33 iivp time 
of public calamity. marcellus Walked through the forvm^ 
followed by- tie fenatfe*; and when he wag. in fight oi Pom- 
without the gate,' he laid» “ Pompey, I charge you to 
* “affift youV couiftry \ for Which purpofe you lhal! make 
.**,ufe of fh$- troops you hare, and levy wfiat new ones you 
* pleafe. 7 * .Lentulus, one of 'the confute eleEf for the next 
Jear, (aidThfe fame; But When Pompey card e to iua"he the 
Bew kvies. Tome abfolutely reftiltd* to ehliftj others gave 
in their names in frhail numbers^ and with no fpirit $ and 
rae greateft part cried out, u A peace ! A peace t” For 
Antony, riotwuhftsrndihg the injunctions of the fetate to the 
contrary, had read a letter of CsefarV to tlite people, well - 
to gain them; He ptopofed, that both Pompey 
$4 he Ihouid refign their governments, and difrtiifs their 

S ices'* and then xdme and. give account of their conduct 

"gl &- ) - - ' 1 V *■ w 

jl the people; - 

Lent pi uS Wh o by this time hadentered upon His office,.- 
W f ou^d not affemble the ffcnate $ for Cicero, who was novfr 
turned from his government in Cilicia, endeavoured tp » 
~~g ab oik ar- reconciliation.- He propofe'd,'. that Ccefijr 
M ^fve up Gaul* and dilbhnd the greateft ps^rt of his 
jji'aad^ keepings only- two legions and the province cjf 
Wait . for - another confulfliip. - As. Pompey re- 
tms p^ropofal Very iH r Caefar’s friend^ jyere perfuaded ■ 

? w tVathe ftiould keep only one of t hole t Wo legions: 

«t i^pntulua was again ft it, and Cato cried out,' tC That 
•^gl^pey^was c a fecohd error, in differing 

impofed u^cta 'the reconciliation, .there- ' 

, it the ^ame,'time. news was brought,' that Cmlar had-; 
7 teed 'Ariminum , a conlidferable city in Italy, and that he • 
^*^rchfng direEHy to Wards Rome with; all his ; forces! 

cJrcHimft^hce^ indeed, was not thie f -~- He advanced^ 
,$Jth only three hundred hotfo and five thoufandfoot;, thd •• 
r «« .of ms forceiHy ere on tKe bthfer fide' the Alpyf; and hd^ 
woidd not” Wait idr them, chbofing rather to put hfs ad-: 
vttjuies in' Confufibn by a fuddttn* and unoxpefted -attack, 
tfen to fight thfem when better prepared. • Whtn hfe camd * 
the ‘RiTfoicmr/ VfcMyw^s the-b 
.^a^,^he'ftbod J fi!c;nt'a 16hg tfiiid, Wtlghfog with himfelf f 
tnt greatntfs of his ■ elite rprrfe. At la ft, like -one Whd ' 

■ganger -dow^ fcom the top of a precipice into a gulph of * 

*• «•R-y . ' ' • *" ' immenfo' 
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ipamenfc, djepth^heiiikac^ reafon* suidrfbut lunmye* 
againft tbeisdarigcrp aniricrying* out, in the (^btekjlafcl- 
guagey. ^ The -dien-is^ caf^V he, marched over sjifithihis 
■ o:~ ' ** -< ...n« n , ? . - L 

Upon the firft report of this at Rome, the city was *in 

f renter difqrder "aiid aftonifhment tbaojiad tNtv been 
nofcrn. T'hc.icnatearul the magiftrates rim} immediately 
to Pompeyk 'Tullus *»fkedrh£m, What 4 forces beihad ready 
&xc tWwar*$ and as-rhe bej&tated in : bt£ anfwer, ( jtodr&nly 
iaid'lattiasfl, in a^tone of no grtnt afluraace, “ Thathehad 
^ ithf'twvi'iegpOGs lately font him back by iCaefar, «an&thdt 
4< ifout tof themelf-kvies he bclieyed <he £hotdd ihonly ite 
able ;tb l make up a body of thirty thoufand men V ^ Tiib- 
lqsnsudaizndd^ 44 O Rrimpey, you Kaye deceived ufci* and 

f a veritas hisiopinian, thmt am bafladorsffiouM immediately , 
bdtf^atchefirto Gaefar. .Then one Favonius* a mano* 
therwifeiof' no ift chamber, but who, by, an,*nfofont bite 
tahty, hffe&ed to imitate the noble freedom ofCatQjshade 
jpompey “ Stamp upon, the ground, and caU. forth the ar- 
4( omierhe had promifed.^ ' } .. 

Pojbpey bote this ilKtimed reproaea with .gmat mih^ 
«b&$ 5nd.whexr.Cat0 put him, in mind of the warnings* hd 
htfchgivfen him r as toC2efar, froatt;the firft, he/aid, 1 rCatli* 

; indeed, had 1 fpoken.more like a. prophet, andntahad-afl* 
^ r'eAmoi^like ar friend.” Cato than adtifcd , othafe 1 fcte 
peyifhOcCd/mot ©nfy be appointed a genial, bet inveftejj 
vmH a/*di{CretionEry power \ 'adding, that f ?*h$fe who were , 
^.thaatithm erf great evils, knew beft hoiw %» $ur<£ythe*odl 
Sol&yihg, hd ft* out for his province of StaUy, imcliTi&fe 
other great officers departed forlhcirr* ?}. a^oadl 

« lAlinofbsdf it aly i was bow hr motion, ^ndi nothing; £$Uld 
ha mbre perpltexeii thgn the. whole ; face of things. ; ; Thb ft 
whd Hvdd out af Rome, fled; to it from sdlr<^*tejfs,^aiftd 
who di ved; rin/ it abandoned cit^as: fofto Tbftfe 
that* in foch ? a^empeftuei» and df fordexsfy fiate ;pf 
thec^vell difpofed ^pwt of thd city ,war«ted : ffrer(gth*;$od 
|hc £ the ilWifpofcd were fo re&a&oty that theyjfcouldjnfct 
be^^i^d.hryrthe magi^EatesX .Thcheerorfe ufj^bcipodplc 
Cooldlnet be removed, .and doione would fuffer Pompey 
to laya'phmt of. a£lion for himfelf. According to the paf- 
fas? wherwith *acb mm o^wted^ whether £^r> £$&<**, 
they eajdeayotircdttf infpire him'with^thc fome? 


* Ludus W^atiusTuHm* 


/ 
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adopted different niea&re* thcfame day* 
Hei cdald^ain %a& c^rtaitv intelligence of the entany’s no* 
tidn^ becaafe* «verytmao brought him the^rdpoift hejhapi 
pened to take up, and was angry if it did not meet 5*tth 
credit/ f.'r- 


v jfn 


.:c 


£bfflpey, trt ikfty- diufinf it tto he^declarod.hy an edid in> 
t^atr i tte N eetetfto^OT* althc tm in: danger, and * no 
fhwe Whd ^AFffer Which; he' fignificiL that 

$ta(btald 4*pott*tbofd Tfhtr rdmained Sn^hc. thy as the 

^idktnls^af Ck*fkr^dhd-thep quitted it: in tbe dufltof' 
*M: * ^Fhe eoafahr- aifoflccT; • wi tho u t offering . the; 
wHksh^ thfei t "• euffo«ht%: required*» before \ a : iwari 
dtiUids great cx&retnkyy Pompey herald* not' but : 
foconfideflfed' ^ chappy iu' theafBefVidn^ ofkiscountry- 
^t^bsphou^hJ^ny blstaed the star, tbcro iwas mot ^ 
Oaflsotie h&ttftfcthS genersth (Nayytbe- mnriber? ofttbofe' 
fottbwtkfrhrpi, oeffe* of^httarfiment to^his? pfcrfob// wds ; 

t£aJi I il *~> . 1 !• -1 ! _ >!• . . . I . • . » /» > :T %iV . ._ 


W *dayi>aftfc*f CseiaramYtd' atuRjome3 When; he 
was in poffeffion of the city, Be beharvetb'Yritki great mo- 

re^je<ft^ ' and cotnpofed; in m goody mfca* 
We^theiasiti ds ? dfc Its remaining inhabitants^ i\-Ojbly when* 
S^l^SjhonV^ih^tribuiaew or the people, forbad hbntn^ 
theWteney hai^he jrablic 'treaibry* be i tbpefe^dnedhini* 
*M8 dMtfti , baddfej^aii f expreffidnmore terrible» thanbther 
Wbritftag it ‘Was eafierfor hnnto do) it; thin 

^%<hLv* ' tMfcfeliufcr being " thus frightened ‘out! of it,i he 

v$ re; Wanted, and : * their went • in .puriiiii of 
Po h^ty * CO * driy ehim r out;of Italy, - be&fri hi$ c 

fcrew could' arrive fotraf Sprint ‘ < ' . * ^ i 1 v. *t$ • -> -i t y 

of a 

foffifcTent 'of' t trinfyort^ deitred the” conhikr to 

.^artpftklfeilfe lofo of' tieie,’ and hknt themes fefacfc hifrv 
j$k ttotp' coheitfe t o^Dyrrac liitrat; < Ait* the? fime'^tioH? hie 
«telis fetbds ilici-dhwi Scipioiaisd hwfhrr; Gjraehsriatb 'Byrid^ 

of mmeC ' Ho hrsri well -foe aned. the gates 
^ fl thiEMieity^tttntt pjamd the" lfghtfcff of his lilingftts and 

ordered ther Bcim* 

^'luip'I 7 , hhjifif . v > . . dufiaus 

fc,£< ! -dj o) ;^uibtj:o A t-.?: r. •> . { ,$ , , • , , 

iMn^ iTStttrctf'-IiKr-inMleMii TkQCjC*>~ 

wW^ j^pKidhe^ &enba«ili^ii^)Bare tp c^li cM commo- 

^•lrt!fcl»-happenid among them, or near them, before direct hoft*itti« 
Were commenced, by the name of war \ ihet diftingttiflv^ thi»by"tlte^ 
DJ °*of tvmulhtSi •“•' •• - 


/ 
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dufians to Keep within doors, he caiifed «^number of 
trenches to-becut, andfharp flakes to be driven into them;: 
and then Covered' with eajrtli, in all the ftreets, qxcepfe’two: 
which led down to the fea. In three days all his other : % 
troops were embarked without interruption ; and then he 
fuddenly gave the fignal to thole who guarded the waQs f 
in conference of which, they ran, fwiftly downko t}ie Haw 
hour, an^ got on board. Thus having his whole rcon^plea 
utent, he fet fail, and croffed the fea to foyrracKhrah ,■* : 

. * When Caefar came and faW the Vvajlsleft deftifcuteroJE 
defence, he concluded that Pompey had taken to.ffight^ 
find, in bit eagernefs to purfue, would certainly hake falleit 
Upon the fharp flakes in the trenches, had not fheBrun* ^ 
dufians informed him .of them. He then f avoided thd 
ftret^s* aed took ft circuit round the town, by w]iich he 
difcovered that all the veffels were fet out, except two that 
had hot many foldiers aboard* < f / 

This manoeuvre of Pompey was commonly reckoned 
among the greateft a£ls of generalfhip. Cador, howeVer^ 
could, not help^ wondering, that his adverfary, yvhfcwas in* 
pofTeflkm of a fortified town, and cxpe&ed his forces from 
Spain, and at the fame time was mailer of the fta, fjhould 
give up Italy in fuch a manner*' Cicero J, tod, blamed 
him, for imitating the condu& of Theittiftoclcs, ' rather 
than that of Pericles, yt\\€n the pollute of his'affsirs move 
refembled the circumflances of the latter. . Oil the other 
hand, the fteps which Csefar took ftuwed Ke wap afraid oF 
having the war drawn out to any length : For hayinjg tai* 
ken $ Numerius, a friend of Pompey ’s, he had fetit him to* 
3tundttfium^ with, offers; of coming to an accommodatiori* 
upon reafonable terms. But Numerals ,.-, of 
ing with ah anfwer, failed away with feompey» , . 

, Casfar thus made himfelf mailer of idl Italy ill »*ty 
days without the leaft bloadfhed,, and fys wouldhave |fee'n. 


1 


*: Caefar befikgcd the place nme days, dtmhg, which he rtofe oifty Ifeveflfed’ 
> cii -the Umbfife, Wt * ““ “ ~~ 


^dertcok* ef&h 

evh‘ mVention. However, before^ th6 Work Could he completai, Pompey 
inve his escape. ' ‘ * '■ .*’•»»' 5 ‘ i- * 

. r $K>A etifatftw, v * » xvasJut y&fcap* mean*, 

■.** That he avoided l&epriatfpa^&etts, *pd cap# by majy win dings ’ aa4 
turwoga to ' , 1 

i 1 Ep* to Atticua, vij. i’fi 

} Cacfar calls biii^ Cn. Afegw. He vm me&cr 6f Pompcj'* board of 

woxkL. 



' patfrps v. * 

glad to have gone immediately to puriuit pf Portlpey; 
Bat afcfhfc wasrin want of (hippirtd,. he gave up that defigu 
for the prefeat* and marched to Spain* with an intent t& 
gain the fofces there. 

. Ituhemean time Poiupey affdmbled a great army ; qpfl* 
it 6a he was aUogethd&mviticibie. For he had five 
3red;/hips of wac, and the number of his lighter v&feb wa$^ 
fiiflgieater. A& few his land-faTfces, he had fev'en tboufaui 
lorfe, the flower of * Rome, and Italy* all men of family,, 
fcitane, and courage» His infantry, though num exons, was 
h mixture of raw, undifciplincd fokliers : He thertfore ex- 
I ercifed them during his flay at Beroea, where he was by. 
^vto nwians idle, but! went through all the excrcifes of a foU 
I <&r, as if he had been hi the flower of his age. It infpired 
| m troops witV*mw courage, when they faw Pdmpey th^ 

I Gieatv atthe of fifty-eight, going through the whole. 

1 military difcipline, in heavy armour, on foot ^ and then 
1 mounting his- horio, drawing his fwora with eafe when at: 
follfpeed, and as dexteroufly (heathing it again. As to* 
ftejaveHny be threw it hot only with great exa&nefs, but 
With fuch force,. that few of th$ young jnerf could' dart it 
fo a greater did ance» „ 

Many kings -and princes repaired X6 his camp, and 
Musaher of Roman officers who had edmthanaed armiei 
jm fa great, vthaJt it was fufficieiit to make up' a complete : 
fcnate. Labienus -f, who had been honoured with CsfcfarV 
fcend ihip,. and ferved under hint in (jfiiil, noW joinejj* 
fcxnipey.. Even £i utus L the Ton d£ that; BrUtus Who.wai 

;• ' > 7- W V” **- felk'di 

, ‘ r ' .V* *■ 

J ' ■ • - , 
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( * fciefir, $i ; tl b ' feoafgary, fay*, , that thi s. body «f horfewras allhafr - 

fob com^e^ of» “There were fix hurfdjfd .Calatwi^.mp' 

^ w irpd <C^)adcoan^, as many THrici^tts, tWS himdr. d Macedrifi^nr, 
^4w Kv^ed Ga,\ilt f , or Germans, eight hundred raifed out of hiiiiowrtf 
£ tftates, dir out of his own retiffue *and fo of: the re&, 1 whom he 
wWiy mef.tions , -and tells us to .what countries they h lcn.ed. ' 
f It feemed v«. ry ftrange, fays Old, that Lahidntrs IHeuld sbandohCsffar, . 
<^■6 hhdvlacdr & him hpfltdUjS, ind given him the ccmpirftd .of ,ali'fhh- 

on the/pthesjfidl of the he 'yds at ( Blit he g}Vc%- 

^steifoafoif itj/^r£,ah*eiiU$, 'tPated With hb i oYrTiPrtCe wealth , ahd jj'rcxJAl.- 
44 of his preferments^ forget hiipfelf to fuch a degree, as to aflume a chi- 
? tafter, very unh^uqjngj a pfcffixa \h h» dictomft&nde*. "He Wds £ven. 
“ wvutbng jiirnfel P upon an equality , vTith Czbfar, tfhd th^ee ? |iten ‘trelir 
cool' towardi him, and trctite^ him vtftli foinc rfeffertfe, iiAtUntfs 

? idlntc^> 'and vrc&oitt “to Pto^y.*’ ’ : * ' 


i 
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tilled bv*him- notf^ery fairly «a' the Ci falpinc (Jhul?* } j* 
of ipirit, whb badunfever fpoken to Pompey bcfbicj 




Ipini 

man ot lpirit, whb bsdiifcver ipoken toPon 
beckufe he donddered him at the murderer of. his, fsthefj, 
now ranged hiirifelf undex his banners, .as the defender of 
life liberties, of. his -country,, Cicero too, .though he ha} 
written and advifed other wife, was ashamed not fd appear 
in Thfc* Aintiber <of thofe who hazarded, their livwtfor Rodie, 
Tidius Sextius, though extremely old, and maimed 6f one 
leg, repaired, among the. red, ’ to has Rartdard in < Maeetfo-r 
ilia ; and though others only laughed at the poor, appeal 
$noe he made, Poznpey no fboner eail his eyes'. npnd>hhn^ 
than he foie 'up, and ran to meet him conddering lie as i 
fbrfeat proof - of the judice of his caufe, that, in ^ftte-ofbagd 
and wfcaknefs, perfons IKould come and. foek. danger ysat& 
him, rather than day at homeiii fafety. 

' -But after Pomjfey hadaflembled his ienate,. andat 
motion of Cato, a decree, was made/ 4 That na.Riosasi 
“ ihould bt killed, except in battle/ nor. any cily that;wah 
fubjeft to the Romans be. plundered/* PompeyV party 
gained 'ground daily, Thofe who. lived* at. toogredt £ 
didance, ox were 'too weak to take -a (harean tke 
jnteretfed themfelves in the caufe as hmch asi they *wta. 
ablet and, with, words at lead,. contended for itplbsAiiig. 
upon thbfeas enemies botkto the godsand men/whoaiid 
not wifti that Pompey mightroonquer. \> j • . >q mo4 

■■ Not bet that Caefar made a merciful" ufe of Ins, vidbooiesf 
He had lately made hrmfelPmader of' Pompey^ forbaardd 
Spain, and. though it was not. without a .bs^tde^im^cHf- 
mifled th e Officers*: end incur p© ratfed * the troops* withf hfs 
own. After this, he pa fled the Alps again, and jb arch 
through '•Italy to Brufrdn&to, where he arrived atljfae tsxnit 
of^tfoe printer fbllttce. There* be' croffed' the feu, and' 
landed at Oricum /from whence he difpatched’ Vibullius *p f 


r-t ;• 
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T/hc,^unnpr EnglKH translator readers th! s Cafht a. / ‘ t ^ fi? - 

h%vc T?roemb:xcd /that this' Brutus vni killed Gfrtihius. in a village* 
the by tt - *- --y— ' u_^ lJj * /*:_'£ 


J^pron^Tedhhp 
the £irw. , 


. f ifi jve .printed' text It * is yuhiv * ; j^ut ene ofi&er ma^Tcfip^s jdyei (»* 
which is the, name he has Ip pear’s Comro. lih. iih 
Bus Rufiy h^Vv lied, night ^ni day, without., alfe win^/hi mfelf airy , i 
till he had reached PonapeyV canjyp, who h»^ . lpccned^ advsee 
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if* 


lot ^fvPeiBpey’s friends, «horn he had bronght prifoncJ 
^ propofals of a coofextnoe 'between him and 
Pompey,. in which they (ho aid. agree to dilbaud theit 
“ armies. Within three days, renew their friendihap, con* 
f Jrm it .with folemn oaths, and' then both return to 
u ^ 
:> Pompey took this overture for another (hare, and there-* 
fine drew down in bafte to. the fea, and fecured all th$ 
Wts mid places of ilrength for land-forces, as well as all 
die ports; and other commodious Nations for (hipping; fo 
(ha&dteee was not a wind that blew which did not bring 
iin either provifions, or troops, or money. On the other 
kipd; Caefc. was reduced to fnch ftraits, both by fea and 
fcidj that u he- was under a necefiity of fecking a battle» 
Accordingly, .he attacked Pompey’s entrexrchmdnts, and 
Udhim defiance daily. In mod of thefe attacks .and 
kmniihcs, he. bad the advantage y hut one day he was in 
danger: of lofing his whole army. Pompey fought with fo 
valour, that he put Caefar’s . whole detachment to 
ffigbt; pfter having killed two.thoufand of them upon the 
(pot; but was either unable or afraid to purfue his blow, 
ffld enter their. camp with them. Caefar faid to his friends 
op the occaJkrii, “ This day the vi&ory had been the enc« 
“ uny-’fcy had .their general known how to conquer 
Pompey’s troops, elated with this fuccefs, were in great 
bgfie to coxae to a deciiive battle. Nay. Pompey hyrvfelf 
fcemecbto give .into their opinions, by writing to the kings* 
Adgehends^ and cities in his intereft, in the ftyle . of 
ddqkepor. : Yet all this while he dreaded the . of * 
ffanend jadion, bthcving :it much better, by .length of 
time, by. famine and) fatigue, to tire out .men who had 

. ..< r beds 
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tfaCafar’s arrival ; but was no f xmer informed of the taking of Oricum 
led Apollonia, than he immediately decamped, and 6y long marches reach- 
Wore Qsefar, * 

• '.Yrt it may b^ obiervtd, in defence' of Pompey, that as Kb frocks were 
^^uncapenenced’. It was not amils to try SieAi in many Ikirmifofci 
attaf ks, ^efore he hazarded a general engagement with 1 ah army* 
^veterans 1 . ‘ Kf any itidances 6f that 1 kind might be prod deed, tftfrni’ the 
Wodad of, the generals. ^Vnd we ar^perfuaded, that if Pompey hid 
**hmptiSd ta force C*i^ T s can^ Ke Would have been rltpu'.frd with lofs 
WaSfgracoV > Pompey's greateft ertdlf Cbems to. hive bedn, HTs fuff-ring 
®«felfto be.hroiight to a p action at hft/ by the Imcprtu^ty of hlst>fficets 
rfteUfcrsj again» hb better judgmtnt. ' ’ ' 
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been ever invincible ito arp#, and lotog accuftdisecf to cotfr 
qjier when ihey, .fought togetheK £elid£s, he |tncw t^ 
infirmities* of age had jhacfe theja unfit to r the othe^ op^ 
rations of warrior, long marches and countVrn^irches^ jfor- 
ffiggiraj trenches; and, buikiiug fbtts i and Thai jtherefon*. 

vl • n «•*/•,' , f • r-’ " • t •' *-i ■ . <n " ' ‘ ii !i V r' 
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After this laft engagement, GebTar wak ift foe# Wanx M 
^Tovifions, that jhe, was forced to, decamp, ^nd fie toojfc^p^ 
ifray through Athamania to Thfeflfaly. This adde^fornifClk 
fc the. high opinion Pompey’s foldters had of ,th«mlelve$L 
fliat it was impoflible to fcedp it wlthinboim&s* f 3%ej| 
etipd out with one voice, M Csefar, is fled.’*" Sbroef ce^lelr 
upon the General to purfue* : Some, to pafi over to Italyv 
Others lent their friends and fervaritstb Rome, . to ch^g^r 
fioufes hear the forum , for 'the convenience of 
flie great offices of ftate* And' not a few weni of the# 
$wn accord to Cornelia, who Had been privately lodged 
fi^.f^ej(hos ? to congratulate her upon the conclufioh . of rfjjr 

ivar.r.' * * ' v • ' * 

^Oiv this gre^f emergency, a council 1 of‘#ar wav eafle^fk 
BjVl^ch Afranius . gave it as his opimon, Mr T|^t ^ 

. ought immediately to regain Italy, forth 
w.g 1-62 * ,P ri i e ai^ied at In the. <n»h, 

* .Corfiea, Spain, and both the Gaulsj ivoUld fdon nrf^isii: 

rf* c* : * . •' > •- .*» - i* » f .+ with 


" could not be confident with his- hohoi# t^Te^lihf J iCTMdJ|i. 
** under fuch indign rti es , and 3 ih fo difgrade^t a^S^t^^ 
^ to the Haves and flatterers of tyrants^, But ^ Boi^pe v- 
thought it would neither be for his reputation*/ to tJ Rv *8^ 
ftcond time from Gaeiai*, and again to be puxiued, * wntf , 
fbrtdbe pu'f it in Hi» power to purfue y nor agtee1rfbl4- tS . 
Xh$ laws of piety,, to leave his father-ia-law Scitiro, and- 


many other pcrloqs oi>poniular dignity 'in Lr recce and 
Theflaly, . a, prey to Gsefar, with all their treasures 1 and 
fbrces* , As^br Rome, he fhould take the beft care* of heiy 
By fixing ike feene of war at Jhe greateft diftanCe froxti 
that without feeliqg its calamities, or perhhps hearing tli* 
«eport of thit»-, flue might quietly Wait ft>r ^econqueroi^ 


1 


POlfctfcV. 


$Sgkj(o hofd; Kin»;, as it weYe,'beftege‘d,'' and io ttfe'at' 
hlAotit wlffi-jfeminc . 1 ^Kis* he! thought the Tbtftii&ihbfP 


^ inaT as Toon as they Ha tf taken off Cafer* '\hlef' cdUhf 
“ d& hothiftg better fHari^akd off Him trio.* 1 * 1 Sfdmfe fifyj 

f jps f the . rfefon wHy He, diet riot" employ Cito ifi ifty 
^ofuripriftarijcej Duly upohhis march Itgairift Caefar. 
tp t tBe feUfcoaft ‘tb tike car£ of tHe BaggMge,' Uff, 
affine had deftroyeii Caefar, Cato ftiduM focin oblice \ktiX 
m 46Wn.*his .cpmmitBbri/ ’ ' /. ' f ' e \ 

thusfofily followed the enemy 4 s fteps, a cbin-’ 
^arraifecl againft him, and urged with mridh cla^ 
®uf^ 3 jfbkt 'He^ was nojt‘ exercifihg his genetailtlip Upon 
bht upon the fenafe J aricT the 'tfvhole cofriniori wealthy 
«oYder that rie migiif for "e ver keep the Command* ih Hiii 

mi»4n . j J 'L _ /b i.' t_ ?• ' * . i _ • » 3 K . ■ -x 


Mifus, arid have thofe for his guards arid fer v arits, whd 
right to govern the world. l^omitiuS JEnobarbus, 

tty locreafe fhr htliuiri al wave railed him A&aroftmririflL o'? 


W others by their tinfeafonable (everity : He werit about 
u My friends^ wc (hall eat no ngi fti Tufc'ulufli 
A yeaf.” And Eucius Afranius, Wno loft the forces 
ftniA, was accufed of having bfitrayed them iYito the 
WshaHd, now' \fhen lie faw Pompey avoid a battle, 
6id^rf e - was furpHfed that his acciifers IhouTd intake 
dilfecaity <jf lighting that xherchant (as they called 
^ho , trafficked for provinces.” 

THefe^ and many other like failles of ridicule, hag 
W an effe& upon 'fcompey, who was ambitious of being 
well of by all the world, and had too much 4 d6fer r 
*&ce for the opinions of his friends, that he gave up hi$ 
own better judgment, to follow them in the career of their . 
hlfe hopes and profpedts. A thing which would haVi 
kfn unpardonable in the pilot or madet of 6 fhip* fcbChL 
in the commander in chief Of fb iriariy ritttitmS, and 
&ch numerous armies, fie had often dbtnhi&nded the 


foyfeiari who gives no indulgence to the whimficaMbng- 
^gs of his pSients, and yet he Humoured the : fickly 
cuvings of his armV, .and was afraid to gi*ve them'paiijy 

4 ' though 


t 
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Aodjglr: Mcdfay foe the ; pri&j^atinn. fjfr $»d 
befog. t: For who. ran .by that ; ano j was ip m foiwd~9*)d 
healthy Hate, when Torn* of the officers, wept afapgt tb*? 
camp caavaffing for the offices jof copful. and praeto* ^ T «j|d ^ 
others» namely Spinther, , Domitius, and Scipip* .m ^ 
chgagedin quarrels and .cahah. about Caefar*® highrprlofin 
hood, as if their ®dvc*fcry had been Quly_*a Tig*yi>£*jc A 
Xing of Arnienia, or a prince of the . Nfd&tjisaapft VJtoA. 
not that Ccefcrand that army^ho hi4 ftormed p thp^^ind 
cities, fnbdued above three hundred nation#,* gained npm* 
fcerlefc battles of the Germans and .Gauls, tahen> fniUipu 
e( ptsfoners, and killed many fairly in the fields 
withdanding all this» they continuedloud. and 
ia. their demands of a battle» .and when they^chmei 
piains~;of Pharfalia, forced Pompeyto call & council «of^ac* 
£ahieoes, who bad the command of the cavalry t .:£Q{$$£ 
6fHj and. took an* oath» “ That he i would BOt^d'ttjjn^fpqgk 
u the battle till he had put the enemy to ffigbt4fi H All. 
tfic ’ether officers fwore the fame* • *. . . : 

‘ The -night following, Pompey had tips 'dream oWk 
thotight *• he entered- nis own theatre, and was received 
u with loud plaudits*, after which he adorned the temple 
“ of/V^us f^vi^pnout ,^itb many. 

Q^ oae fide» encouraged mn^ and on ahtf PPI ;■ 
him* He* was afraid that Cadar»' who was; ha/de? oifea danU. 
oT Venns, would be aggrandi^d at his 
a panic f fear ran «««.«-> »u^ -*w'un jLiastii 

afwaked.laim.r And 



peyjo-oGififar humfelf fays, khy.it 

ftSukda.— - ’ • •• •*’’ ■ ' • * .j. i: i c.i* Ui: ,r,ir, c i m ;il 
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At non ilicis Magno pars ult'nio vita . 
Solicjtos vafca decepit im igine fomnos. v 
Kam Pompnani yifja ftbi fedetheatr} \> t . 
I'lmipacrani effigum Ronj waft cecncre PleliJj^ 
Attoiique fuum laeti? al fideye n^a si . 
Yoqibu« > et^Uufa cv^nco* certare ionapte*. , 4 
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. t- fam fcvs were fo called /roin^ tbe terror w x»ch t^e god yP?iu* (f^d t*. 
tiie cn^mlc* pf Greece witji, .« the hauUof c 



p*'n p o 1*4*1^* i ^ Hi 

t fcvbrfefcfr of Aty/\to Ihmvclr j*j to 

totdfipp ‘Us feldiers ' were * fiHkjftg tbeir unt®^ an4; tW 
Mvatoty'ahd* be alls of btfriJeft,' wore* «Irdtdy 'isf npbtio»* 
Alen Ms fctiuts brought fnteitfgfencey ; that ' thfcy - bad * £»» 
*Sfc$ haftfted about in the enemy’s cttmp,’ aqd perceived a 
Bf^aridbiiftley v&ifch H indicated 'arr approaqhbig' b*ttlc. ; 
Affc¥’thfile, other® ca tttfc knd affuSed ! him, 'that the fixft 
Auks WOre^wiWn up/ ^ i* .j ~ .. v*. ■ ' 

pOri ^fciS, (Darfer raid, *'The *k>ilg ahhad day is come* 
which- wtf fh&ll fight with' Tuen, and: not with - want 
Q ijiSfi amineS f ’Then fee immediately ' Ordered, the * red 
trfaofle to be put Upbefore bis pavilicn,vthich among tire* 
fcofflaue, ii the fignal of a battle. The fb Idlers nofoorier 
Iklicid it$ tfrah they left their tents as they werty and ran 
W-arms With' loud fbouts^ ftrtcf every exprefiidn *of joy.; 
And whed the officers begacf to put them ia order of. battle* 
^‘^h felT iutn his proper rank, as quiertlyy and. with ar 
AVeh &3l#nd^fafe, as a chorus in a tragedy. - 4 

f Pompey placed himfelfih his 4 right wing over. again ft, 
ifeony, *ad W fether-in* law, Scigio, ioUhe centre, op- 

f>3V?*03! 5„ C ' ■ ■+ • ’• i „ “>>•*- * p pf i td*' 
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in the printed text It evidently a Corruption. An anohy- 
e^5 i&hnfctlp t gives ^ <r/w Xwrwr«». Scotutk wH a city of TbefTaly. 
Qafefc Wa» perfoadedthat Pompey would not come to a&io pt and therefo^ 
V^gurch cf proy.fLam, aswell as to harafs the enemy with 

^ movements, and to watch hit opportunity, in fome of thoTe move* 

, i fail upon them. ' r ^ » * 

is l^nwiiat * furprifing, 5 that the account which Catftf himfel/ has. 
Of tfell nplfttofthle Hattie, ft*mld meet with centradi&ioa, * Y et fo ?t> 
9¥ffe r S *;ifdriy from him, and Af pian from both. According 
€ivj] T lib, hi* ) Pompey was on the left with the two legions^ 
Caefar Had returned him at tn^b'eginning of the war. Scipio, Pern*- 

the^ centre, with the legtoAs he had? brought^ 
Syria, and the reinforcements feat by fevtftl kings and ftates of 
?Jb^kian legion, and fome cohorts which had ferved in Spain, were , in 
^ riftht, under the command of Afranius. As Pompey’ 8 right wing was 
tt^ered by the Enipeus, her ftrengthened the left with the feyen thoufand' 
borfe, as well as with the flingersand archers. The whole army, v cohHftmg 
°1 forty- fiye thoufand men, was drawn up in three lines, with very ^ittie 
fpaens between them. In conformity to this dif^ofition, Cartes tsrrctf was 
up in the following ‘order : thle tenth legion, which had on all occv- 
fo«s banaliz 'd itfeif above the r; ft; was placed in the right wing, arid the 
**Jjb bi the left ; but at the latter^had been confiderably weakened in the 
Dyrtnachiucn, the eighth legion was pofted fo near it, as to be 
»l(Tto fupport ‘and VtirlforcC it Upon OcCafton. ' The reft of Caefar ’s forces 
fllkd up tti fjpacst be^vecn the two wing?. Mark Antony commanded*!* 

left 
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jtofite Luciasv Calvinus. His left whig um command*^ 
by Lucius Domitius/ and fuppOrted by the cavalry; fojtf 
tfiey Were alnioft all rarig'fed On that fide, in order to. break, 
ih upon Caefar, and cut off the tenth legion, whicVyvas 
accounted the braveft in his army, and in which Jbe* ufe4 , 
to fight in perfori. Csefar feeing the. dnetny t$ left wing' fo 
Well guarded with horie, and leering thp, excellency of 
theit armour, fent for a detachment, ofjfifcxpfioits from the 
bbdy of referve, and placed them Behind the tenth Ifcgloni 
with orders not to ftir before the attach, left they fticiulq 
Be difcovered by the enemy ; but when the epdmy’s cayalrjr 
Had charged, to make up thtough the fQremoft ; ranker 
dhd then not to difcharge their javelins at - a .dlJlaripQ .ayi 
brave, men generally do in their eagernefs toopme tpfwbra 
in hand, but to referve them till they came to clotie fight- 
ing, and pufh them upwards into the. eyes \and fades of 
the enemy. ii Fof thofe fair young dancers,” fauf u 
*? never (land the fteel aimed at their eyes, buf wiff fijF' 
^ to. fave their handfome faces.” , / * ^ 

' “While C*fcr wis thus employed, Fompey faok a vze«£ 
dn horfeback of the order of Doth armies-; and finding 
that the enemy kept their ranks with the utmoftjexa^i^^ 
and quietly waited for the. figna) of battle, while 
men*, for want of experience, were fiuduating and unfte,adEj| f 
He w^s afraid thfey would be broken upon the firft Q$£etV 
He . therefore commanded the vanguard to ftaixd„? ffrja fy 
their ranks, and in that clofe order to receive thejehpipyfj 
dharge, Csdar condemned this meafure, as not only tend- 
ing to letfen the vigour of the blbws, which is always 
gr cate ft hr the affailants, but alfo to damp the.fir^ an^ fpirij: 
of the men; whereas thofe who advance.witb impetuofity* 
and ’animate bach other with ftiouts, at£ * filled with an 
$nthufiaftic valour, nhd fuperior ardour. 

; . Ccefar’s army, confided of twenty-t^Q thtyifand men, 
and Pompey’s was fomething more than twice that, number. 
When .the Signal was given on both fides*. sind the trumpets 
founded a. r charge, each common man attended .only to 

* 1 ® • /-•* ? * 4.^V. t 

; ■; , * •' a ^ - v.. . tP\ s 

• * * r 

.1 ’ < ./ *«*' i "j, -r/ • • ^ 

Jrtt win**, Sylla the right, ind CncIus Domkms Calvut themiln b<3y. As 
for Gee far, ‘he polled "ftimfetf Oh the right over a 1 I^OTto^,' .'tfcafcfhfe 

ifalght have h>fh-al*ays«Hi fight'' :t)2:-*wii'C 

* Vi4e G®f obi fupra. 

: 4 This, however, mu ft be fald in excufe for Pompey, that generals of f peat 
hoc and experience have f-m:tin»wS done as he did. 
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Wp.tfjncetu. But fomr of theprincjrpal Romansand 
who only flood and looked on, when the dreadful 
pomfykt of niHon approaphed, could apt help 1 co n fide ring 
46 wHat tfce avaripe and ambition of two men had brought 
dwftoinaB empire. The f*mp apms on both fides, thn 
#PQpj5 ajpVjfcaHed in the ferae manner, t^e fapje ftandar)daj 
In iHort, the Qjwngt& and fldwer of one and A* ^ city 
tufocd apnd. itfplf • What could be a ftrpnger proof of the 
Jblipi&iefs abd iu&tttation of human nature, when carried 
wij }& fa pnfBfW IJfod they been willing to enjoy the 
fruit soft heir labours in'peace and tranquillity, the greatest 
stfh^jpfrtbf the world was their qwn, , Or, if they 
iSudhVye indulged their thirfl of viflpries and triumph}, 
tfe Jh^Jriaos and Germans were yet to be fubdued ; 
Seyfhia, and India yet remained j together with a very 
jJsfl^ble. eoJour for their luft pf new acquifitiops, the prq- 
^w;c of cJvil^ing barbarians. And what Scythian horfq, 
^acthiaA arrows» what Indian trcafures, could have 
IjAfled thoyi^d Roman*» led on by Pprapey ;$nd 

•BSSr, frith Whpfe pafeep thpfe nations bad long been 
Wad&fed* Into fpcb a variety of wild and favage couu- 
had thbfe two gmtymU carried th^ir yjdorious ar^ns. 
*n^r6a§ 'ttOW they , Rppd threatening each other with 
ft^Aloto y >ot fpariog even their own glory,, though to 
fcd^, l^ri£<^d fheir connyy^buitjpr.epared, ^ of Stem, 
W WfbeVrrp station _ of being invincible, . which hjther to 
had hotn maintained. So that the alliance- which 

hy Pompey’* marriage to Julia, was 
•*wm fbe’fiift •qalyan artful expedients and her charts 
w# to foil f&Cli leltinterefled c.QjnpiuS, iqftead of being 
^ejledge'qf & fincere friendship. * [ : 

"* The iuain: of IPbarfeba was ppw. cohered with men, 
Series, and am* ; and the fignal of battle .being gryc# 
®fhqth fijfes, the fiaft.on Cwfor’s fide who advanced' tf> 
*ke charge, was Caius * Craftinus, who commanded a 
corps of a hundred and twenty men, and was determined 
jbja.prpmife to hi* general* He • wsri ll the 
fim man Csefar faw when he went out of the trencher in 
morning 5 and, upon CaTaris afking him _ what ^e 
^ught pf/the battle, he ftretched out, his hand^ an^ 
tofwercji in a cheerful tone, u You will grin a glorious 

** vuftoty, 

* SoC mCu calls" him* His pasnc in Plutarch is Grafiunusy in Appia? 
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Midfl fcall havo your praife this 'day, ehhar 
alive or dead.” In pttrfjranqe^of this preenifoj he ad* 
vancefl tdie ferepnoft, and many following to fopport him, 
he 7 charged inttj the wiidft of the enemy. Theyfoon took 
t»‘thoir fiords, and numbers 'went flaiti ;■ bat asCrafUtiui 
Waif matkin^his way forward, aid ’catting ‘dowhall before 
hftn," ohe'.of Pompey's men flood' to receive Him, aBd 
puttied -hi» fword in at fni mouth with fedh forde IhatA 
went through the nape of his neck. Gtaftarestbos kill*», 
the fight was maintained with eqflal advantage on both 
fides. 

Pompey did not immediately .bring on. his fight win£, 
but often direfted his eyes, to the left, and jqfl tia^.. ( m 
waiting to fee what exeoution his cavalry Would do ther*. 
Meanwhile thev had extended thelr fouHilrons'tW ftiftCSnd 


Meanwhile they had extended thrir fijuBdronS^tB 1 fetttttnd 
Caafar, and preppredto driveth^Tewhprfe hh'^id'Wi^d 
in front, back upon the foot. At that inflant Catar gave 
which, his cavalry retreated -a little*; 
rts, which confifted of :: th'rte *9rotiftod 
:n placed behind the tenth lefioaj 1 ^®- 

i Pompey’s cavalry ^and ' Mn^nt§°tlS* 

d the points of their javenWsr. 3 o •fiflf 
ihd aimed t them at the 
fvere not experienced in' anyklM'tf 
lot the leaft previous idea of ’this; coiiW 
not. parry 'or endure the blows upon their faces, but turirta 
their Backs, or covered their eyes 'with their hands, and 
foon fled with great difhonour. Csefar’s men took no care 
to ppjfue them, but turned their force upon the enemy’s 
infantry, particularly upon that wing, which, now ftript 
of it* hiovfe, lay open to the attack on all fides. Tht 
fix; cohorts, therefore, took them in flank, while the 
tenth legion charged them in front; and they, who. had 
hoped tp funound the enemy, and now, inftead of that, 

faw 


A» Si' sjrirway^i»», rmi^ut nr lecxXwvt* ITlifitfUinUf 

rprxtfun ttri^n, irrmiTut/jtiri tx ? •xthifimt. . 

Aonot aoi Dacier traaflite this pillage u we bare done ; though, wiih «. 
cahnpi eflw iuImwi it njay 'poifibly beat the fenfe which the Latin and, 
the former EnghA Iran Dator hare given it ; namely, (hat they were placed 
there to prevent 1 (be .tenth legion from being. furrounded, bat that <*o«« BK 
Jjptarto h* a-OKuraV eepavt^pg. . . 

■Milt;, /eri /tuitor. ' . . _ ■ 


~ 1 r 
v * I 


vottpcjr.^ T 7 ; '■ ti» 

fifwtkeBifblvftjr forroundcdy. madefbllt . i. thort pefiftance, 
ibd tfeaJtoofc to ui precipitate flight; “ ■ c 
,?ByJtbrg}eat ^nftikt mai nitra, Fompey conj^fioicd 
tbefate d^HsTcav^by $ and it ifchard to (ay what pftfltd 
ishftmJnd U: t^at>»Q^ent« He appeared like a m*a 
ipetaMacfcraiM di&m&fcd^ ind without confiderisgi that 
ki«raa r iPompep3lihe>iGhea^ or fpeaking to a»y one, he 
dihnid bhtcVarihsi; abdretired ftep by fiep toward# his 
CMk£/i ?;A3fcem*iWhifch dannot bt better ^paioted than in 
tfceft w&s of iHdntcb* .; .* * • 


v, 


.M 


efptmfiag /ifeffsr Y part» * , 

through the hc«t J ‘ 

’Ctifcld» OamrvM in JMwV pi «fence |Wwb , 
baBWfM bfcfV*d With terror* not his owe. . 
t jm .tyra^b^ck hit moony fljeld he threw, 

found by tardy ftepl withdrew. ♦*. 'Port* 

^ 5M + H / t . « . ♦ ^ 

he entered his tent, where he 

not a wood, till at laft,‘ upon finding 

■ ,:v — ' v - " - 



l^^^nods He d ; and a great daughter was made in 
fe 9^}p»v the feryanta and others who had the tare of 

Afini^s Pollio, who then fought on Caefar’s 
1 , » < / fide. 

«SO 0 " ’X'. \ i .- . ,* 


‘‘j.I** 


S &e eleventh -hook ©f the Iliad, where he iffpeahlng of the fllghe 
K&fctfeaor. - , ‘ ’’t 

fa? 'tells uethaC the cohorts appointed to defend the camp made, a 
Mfifeance V but being at length overpowered, fled to a neighbouring 
•JKjjUin, wbe^c bcresfolved to inveft them. But before he had.firulhed 
ht Hats, want of water obliged them to abandon that poll, and retire Jo- 
**w LarilTa. ' Caefarpurftied tfcd fugitives at the head of foor leg’ons, 
{W'ofthe fourth legion, as the authors of the Univeffal Hiftory er rone- 
*% fay), and after fix miles march came up with them. But they not 
troppfs fluffed with riflorjhi Bed for refuge to a high hJH, 
®c rax of which was watered by' a little' river. Though Ctefer’s men wdre*;. 
luite fpent, and ready to faint with the excelfive heat and the fttigue of ^he- 
jte^ayisytt,* by hie obliging manner» lie prevailed upon them to cutoff 
WnrtWinW^flthe water from the «aemy hy * treads ■ ^kroopra,, the, 
nfertdxfltrfu|idve9 osme to 4 a capitulation, threw down their anas, and 
htyfaftd tte tleMeoey of the-conquator. This they; ill did* eicceps^foidfc 
^ttors» who, is it wai now night, cftapaljiilfcg dirk. VWc .€»C Wp 
in# 89« 
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fide, s$urc$ us, jh*t pf the rqguljp Aw Wre yet 

above fix thoufand m^n kUfc4 *• , 

Upon the tayw Qf thg jcajpp, thfetP VTO 4 Ipefittle 
wh icn (bowed, io fifrong c.oloyirs,. the yapity tad foUjM>f 
Pompey’$ trpop§. AJ1 the teyfs W $ erfi crowns# withwyith, 
the beds were ftrywsd with &pwfij& * tfcp taWes 
with cups, and bowls pf vviye fet pyt. Ip (hprt, tfJfitJ j 
thinphad the appsar^Ace of pie potion? for fepfts ad | 
facrifipps, rather tjiap fpr xpep go>qg QjuJt *Q little, ijo 

* fuch a degree had their vain lippes cprfppted them, afil 
with fuch a fenfelefs confidence they took the field ! 

** When Pompey had got at a little difiance from tie 
camp, he quitted his horfei He had very few people 
about him f and, ay he faw he was opt j^yrj^<d t h e V ttA 
foftly on, wrapt up in fuch thppgh^ fcfi jwe 1 pay fupyfik 1 
man to have, who had been ufed for thirty-four ye«* to 
conquer and carry all before him, and. now in- his old age] 
firft came to know what it was to be defeated and to 

* Wo giay eafily. jsocrjofiiuir whathkth«xiighta mufi be y ^to 

fo me ftiwt hflurihe hfdi fofi. the ghoxyuni thepq^ 

' which had been growing oxp jamidfi fc.many waatandem* 

. dBhSe £ And ftp whp was lately, gukrded with fodk arawe^f 
' Wft «ad ifo^tf and fijch gceat and ppwevfui doets, die 
j fgducpd to £s>. me?n and contemptible an equipage, tiitto 
MfiMCS» .who wfcreinfearch of him, could opt know Ut* 
Ho ptfffcd by iLacxffa, and came to Tempe, where bok-j 
Rag .TSlildi thij^ft^ helhxwK higufelf upon his face, and dflAi 
, AUt of the river $ after which» he pafied through the vah j 
ley, and went down to the fea-coafi. There he fpent the : 
. remainder of the night in a poor fiiher man’s cabin. Ned 
looming, about break of .day, he went on bp^rd .a- ft 18 ". 

* ^lyjWtrhpAt, taking v\^hhi m fuch of hit cqmpgny W «*** 

. jr^fttnea* The naves he difmifled, biddings them g° 40 

Cmfar, and fear nothing. 

As he was coafting suong, he .ftiw a Hip of { bur^ n ^ 
£<$dy to fail } the in after of which was Pctfcius, *y£m#m 
uutken, why, though pot acquainted wkktFqmpeft&£ 
’him by fight- h happened, that this man, the 
fore, -dreamt Jp inyiPofapey «pffte.pid to .Ix 0 *^ 
’ , \ « 

, . * 

» " » . 

#. Cttfar Agpe^iM In all there were fifteen thoufaitf -killed^ qd t0& 

. few thoafaad cake» pntboew. 
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ip the£giiife,he Lad formerly kitown 'him, but io mean 
, and melancholy circum fthnccs. He was giving the paf- 
an account of. his dream, as perfons who have a 
jgtftfc deal of Ume upon their hands love to difcourfe about 

when, on a tadden, one of the mariners 
few a little boat rowing up to him from the 
typfl, and thp crew making figns, by fluking their, gar- 

out their hands. Upon" this, Peti- 
pis flood ug,, and cpuld dtiHnguilK Pompey among them, 
1 jo tjiedamg form as he had fee* him in his dream. Then 
beating his head for forrow, be ordered the feamen to let 
dopn the (hip’s boat, and held out his hand to Pompey to 
,iipUe him aboard : for by his drefs he pertolved/hls change 
fortupe» Therefore, without waiting foa any farther 
tpglifiaiipp,, he took him and fuch ofis»hrs companions 
I a hksrtwght proper, and then- hoiftecLfaril. Thc'peffttas 
! $>®pey took with him .were the t%o Lentuli arid FflVo- 
aius: and a little after, they law King Deiota ms beckon- 
• Ufc thegt with great earn ell neft from ! the (hot q and 
Lj“t?up like wife. The. mailer of the ihip provided 
Supper be could j and when it was' almbft 
for want of a fervant, was going to wf (It 
t^C^b^ F^«wius feeing it, Hepped up, and both waih- 
id4ewd him. All the time he was on board,. he 
£ptinu£d to.wait upon him in. all the offices of a fervant, 
to the washing of his feet, and providing his tapper; 
fcttibniuch, that one who faw the unaffe&ed fimplictty^and 
socere attachment with which Favonius performed thefe 
cried out, V . 


^ — ■ The generous mind ?.dds dignity , , i: 

To every a£lj and nothing roiibecomes It. ' j t » 

r * * . ^ 

* Pompey, |p fchocourfe erf hi» voyage, failed by Ajn'jjfii- 
polia, and from thence fleered for Mitylene, to take Tip 
Cornelia and his 1 fen. As foon as he reached the Aland, 
Mu feat a meflengerto the town with news far difflent 
NteijplnvOoft»etia-expe&«d. For, by the flattering ac- 
Nbmts wbkh* many^officious' perfons had given her, ilie 
fcodetllood that the dtfyute was decided at Dyrrhachium, 
■tnd that nothing but the purtait of Caefar remained to be 
attended to. The meflenger, finding her pofleffed ^vith 
ftlh hopes, had not power tb make the ufual falutations ; 
but exprefling the grcatell of Pompey ’s niUfcrturics by his 
Voi. IV. G tears 
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tears rather- than words, only told her, •“ She mull male 
44 hade, if (he had a mind to fee Pompey with ope (hip 
44 only, and that not his own." 

At this pews Cornelia threw herfelf upon the ground, 
where (he lay a long time infenfible and fpeechlefs. At 
lad, coming to herfelf, (he perceived there was no timeto 
be toil in tears and lamentations, and therefore haftened 
through the town to the fea. Pompey ran to meet her, 
and received her to his arms as (he was jud going to fall. 
While (he hung upon his neck, (he thus addreffed him; 
“ I fee. my dear hufband, your prefect unhappy condition 
44 is the e(Fe& of my ill fortune, and not yours. Alas ! 
44 how are you reduced to one poor veffel, who, before 
44 your marriage with Cornelia, traverfed this lea with five 
• 44 hundred gallies ? Why did you come to fee me, and 
44 not rather leave me to my evil dediny, who have loaded 
i 4< you too with fuch a, weight of calamities : How happy 
44 had it been for me to have died before I heard that 
44 Publius, my firft hufband, was killed by. the Parthian*- 
44 How wife had I followed him to the grave, as I once 
44 intended ? What have I lived for fince, but to btfaf 
44 misfortunes upon Pompey the Great * ?" 

Such, we are allured, was the (peech of Cornelia *, 'ajd 
Pompey anfwerpd, 44 ’Till this moment, Cornelia, yon 
44 ^have experienced nothing but the (miles of fortune ; and 
44 it was (he who deceived you, becaufe (he flayed vyith i ©* 
44 longer than (he commpnly does with her favourite 
44 But, fated as we are, we mud bear this reverfe, *n4 
44 make another trial of her. For it is no more improbably 
44 that we may emerge from this poor condition, and rife 
44 to great things again, than it was, that we (houl.d M 
w from great things into this, poor condition." 

Cornelia then fent to the city for her moft valualj» 
moveables and herfervants. The people of Mitylene csflfe 
-to pay their refpeds to Pompey, and to invite him totheff 


* Cornelia la reprefeoted by Lucan, too, as Imputing 
k of Pompey to her alliance with him j and it feems, Jr as* PM 
her fpccch on' this occafion, that' (he .{hould haye beengi^CjP 

, " 0 utinam 'IlalamQi iffcm* 

If there were any thing in this, it might have .been a materi»! cy 
• the quarrel between Csefar and Pompey, as the latter, by mcansfl* 
alliance, mud haveftrepgthened himfelf with iheCraffianinterefl ; s . 
Co/nclia was the rcli& of Publius CtafFus, the- (bn of Marcus Craw** 
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city, But he refold to go, and bade them furrendfr them- 
Iclves to the conqueror .without fear : “ For Cgefar,” h e told 
them, “ had great clemency.” After this, he turned to 
Cratippus the philofopber, who was come from the tow * 
to fee him, and began to complain a little of Providence» 
and exprefs fome doubts concerning it. Cratippus made 
fome con'ceilioqs, and, turning the difeourfe, .encouraged 
Um to hope better things; that he might not give him. 
pain, by an unfeafonable oppofition to his arguments ; elfe 
pc might have anfwered his obje&ions againft Providence, 
byftioyving, that the flate, and indeed the conftitution, wa# 
in fuch diforder, that it was neceffary it fhould be changed 
into a monarchy. Or this one quedion would have (ilenced 
him, “ How do we know, Pompey, that, if you bad con- 
M quered, you would have made a better ufe of your good 
“ fortune than Caefar ?” But we mud leave the detersni- 
natioos of heaven to its fuperior wifdom. 

As foon as hip wife and his friends were embarked, h p 
fet fail, and continued his courfe, without touching at any 
port, except for water and providons, till he came to At- 
taliaj a city of Pamphylia. There he was joined by fotnp 
Ciliciao gallies 5 and, bedde picking up a number of fol- 
ders, he found in a little time fixty fenators about him. 
When he was informed that his fleet was dill entire, and 
jhat Cato was gone to Africa with a condderable body of 
oca which he had colle&ed after their flight, he lamented 
to his friends his great error, in differing himfelf to be 
^forced into an engagement at land, and making no ufe of 
tbofe forces, in which be was confededly ftronger $ nor 
£ «ven taking care to fight near his flee$, that, in cafe of his 
meeting with a check at land, he might have been fuppliedl 
from Cea with another army, capable of making head a- 
igamd the enemy* Indeed, we find no greater midake in 
rompey’s whole conduct, nor a more remarkable ioftanqe 
:.of Caefar’s generalfhip, than in removing the feene of ac- 
tion to fuch a didance from the nayal forces. 

However, as it was neceffary to undertake fomethiqg 
wjth the fmaJl means he had left, he fent to fome cities» 
and failed to others himfelf, to raife money, and to get a 
fupply of men for his (hip*. But knowing the extraord.i- 
nary celerity of the enemy’s motions,' he was afraid he 
P* might be before-hand with him, and feize all that he was 
w ^reparitijg. He therefore began to think of retiring to 
i ... ’ . • G z • tome 
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fome afylum, alfd propofed the matter in council. They 
could not think of any province in the Roman empire that 
would afford a fafe retreat ; and when they call their eyed' 
on the foreign kingdoms, Pompey mentioned Parthia as 
the moft likely to receive and protefl them in their prefent, 
weak condition, and afterwards to fend them back with a 
force fufticient to retrieve their affairs. Others were of ; 
opinion, it was proper to apply to Africa, and to Juba m 
particular.. But Theophanes of Leihos obferved, it was ‘ 
inndnefs to leave Egypt, which was diftant but three days 
fail. Befides, Ptolemy *, who was growing towards man- ; 
hood, had particular obligations to Pompey on his father’s 
account : And (hould he go then, and put himfelf .in the 
hands of the Parthians, the mod perfidious people in the 
•world ? He reprefented what a wrong meafure it would be, 
if, rather than truft to the clemency of a noble Romas, 
who was- his father-in-law, and be contented with the fe- 
cond place of eminence, he would venture his perfon with 
Arfaces f, by whom even Craffus would not be taken a- 
live. He added,, that it would be extremely abfurd to; 
carry a young woman of the family of Scipio among bar* i 
barians, who thought power confided in the difplay of ip- 
folenee and Outrage ; and where, if (he efcaped unviolated, 
it would be believed fhe did not, after (he had been with 
thofe who were capable of treating her with indignity, ft 
is faid, this lad confideration only prevented his marching 
to the Euphrates *, but it is foirie doubt with us, whether 
it was not rather his. fate, than his opinion, which dire&ed 
his fteps another way. 

When it was determined that they (hould feek for refuge 
in Egypt, he fet fail from Cyprus with Cornelia, in a Se- 
’leucian" galley. The reft accompanied him, fome in (hips 
of war, and fome in merchantmen : And they made a fafe 
voyage. Being informed that 'Ptolemy was with his army 
at Pelufium, where he was engaged in war with his lifter, 
he proceeded thither, and fent a meffenger before him to 
notify his arrival, and to entreat the King’s prote&ion. 


* This was Ptoleny Dionyfius, the fon of Pto’e-ny Aulete*, wlia 
cited, m the year of Rome 704, -which was the year before the fcatBe 
of Pharfalia. He was nowjn h:s fourteenth year. . 

■f From -this paffage it appears, that Arfaces was the common nain« 
of the kings of Parthia. For it was not the proptr name of thekiffl 
then upon the throne, nor of him who was at war with Craffus. 
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Ptolemy was very young, and Photinus, tis prime mi- 
I nifter, called a council of his ablett officers; though their 
I advice had no more weight than he was pleafed to allow 
I it. He ordered each, however, to give his opinion* 
But who can, without indignation, confider that the fate 
| ofPpmpey the Great was to be determined by Photinus, 
i an .Eunuch, by Theodotus, a man of Chios, who was 
hired to teach the Prince rhetoric, and by Achillas an 
Egyptian ? For among the kingts chamberlains and tutors, 
thefe had* the great eft influence over him, and were the 
perfon3 he moft confulted. Pompey lay at anchor at fome 
diftance from the place, waiting the determination of this, 
refpeftable bdard ; while he thought it beneath him to be 
indebted to Caefar for his fafety. The council were di- 
vided in their opinions ; fome advifing the prince to give 
kirn an honourable reception, and others to fend him an 
irdet to depart. But Theodotus, to difplay his elo- 
quence, infilled that both were wrong. u If you receive 
him,” faid he, 44 you will have Caefar for your enemy, and 
? Pompejr for your matter. If you order him off, Pompey 
u may one day revenge the affront, and Caefar refent your 
14 not having put him in his hands: The bett method, 

* therefore, is to fend for him and put him to death. By 
u this nieaifc you will do Caefar a favour,, arid have no- 

* thing to fear from Pompey.” He added, with a fmxle, 
w Dead men do not bite.” 

This advice being approved of, the execution, of it was 
‘Committed to Achillas. . In confequence of which he took' 
^ith him Septimius, who had formerly been one of Pom- 
my’s «officers, and Salvius, who had, alfo afted under him, 
a centurion, with* three or four afiiftants, and. made up 
toPempey’s (hip, where his principal friends and officers"’ 
had ,affemjbled, to fee how the affair went on. When they 
perceived there was nothing magnificent in their reception, 
nor fuitable to the hopes which Theophanes' had con- 
ceived, but that a few men only, in a fifhing-boat, came to 
ftait upen them, fuch want of refpe£t appeared a fufpicious; 
circumftance ; and they advifed Pompey, while he was out 
P ofthe^rdadh of*miffive weapons, to get out to the main fea. 

Meantime thfc boat approaching, Septimius fpoke 'firfl, 

( sddiefling Pompey, in Latin, by the title of Imperator, Then 
Achillas faluted him in Greek, and defired him to come 
mto the boat, becaufe th$ water was very (hallow towards 
«. G‘ ^ tho 
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the fhorc and a' galley muff ftrike upon the fahds. At. 
the famfc, time they faw feveral of thd king’s (hips getting* 
ready, afcd the fh5re covered with troops, fo that if they 
would have changed their minds, it was then too late , be^ 
fides, their diilruft would have furnifhed the aflaffins with 
a pretence for their injuftice. He, therefore, embraced 
Cornelia, who lamented his fad exit before it happened *, 
and ordered too centurions, one of his enfranchifed flaves, 
named Philip, and a fervant called Scenes, to get into the 
boat before him. When Achillas had hold of his hand, 
and he was going to ftep in himfelf, he turned to his 
and fon and repeated that verfe of Sophocles, 

ScCk'ft thou 4 tyrant’s door ? then fatewdi^(recdom l 
Tho* free as a*r before————— 

Thefe were the laft words he fpoke to them. 

Aethere was a confiderable diftance between the galley; 
and the fhore, and he obferved that not a man in the boat 
JhowedJ him the lead civility, or even fpoke to him, be 
looked at Septimius, and faid, ** Methinks, I remember 
ft you fo have been my fellow foldier $” but he aftfwered 
Only with a nod, without t edifying ^ny regard or friend* 
iflfrip. A profound filence again faking place, Pompey 
took out a paper, in which he had written a fpeech ip 
Greek, that he defigffed to make to PtoIemy # and amufed 
himfelf with reading it. 

When they approached the ftiore, Cornelia, with her 
friends in the galley, watched the event with great anx’fc 
ety. She was a little encouraged, when (he faw a num- 
ber of the kings great officers coming down to the ftrand, 
in all appearance to receive her hufband and do him ho- 
nour. But the moment Pompey vifes taking hold of 
Philip’s hand, to raife himfelf with more eafe, Septimius 
came behind, and run him through the body j after which 
Salvius and Achillas alfo drew their fwords. Pompey 
took his robe in bpth hands, and covered his face 5 and 
without faying or doing the leaft thing unworthy of him, 
fbbmitted to his fate $ only uttering a groan, while they 
difpatched him with many blows. He was then juft fifty- 
nine years old, for he was killed the day after his birth-day • 

Cornelia, 

- * Some divines, in faying that Pbm p cy never profperfd after he jwe 

ftimed ty enter the fanftuary in the temple at* Jcrufakm, intiinetejJih? 

' * , hi 

t 
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Cornelia and her friends in the galleys, upon feoing 
him murdered, gave a'fhriek tlfat was heard to the Ihore, 
aftd weighed anchor immediately. Their flight w*as affifted 
I a brific gale, as they got out more to feaj fo that the 
Egyptians gave up their defigri of purfuing them. 

• The murderers having cut off Pompey ’s head, threw the’ 
body out of the boat naked, and left it expofed to all who 
were defirous of fucha fight. Philip flayed till their curio- 
fily was fatisfied, and then wafhed the body with fea-water, 
abd wfrapt it in one of his own garments, becaufe he had 
nothing elfe at hand. The next thing was to look out for 
wood for the funeral pile \ and carting his eyes over the 
ffiore, he fpied the old remains of a fifbing-boat $ which, 
though' not large, would make a fufficient pile for a poor 
i s&ed body that was not quite entire. 

While he was colle&ing th,e pieces of platik and putting 
them together, an old Roman, who had made fome of his 
| firft campaigns under Pompey, came Up aridfald to Philip, 

1 M Who a*rfe ycrcrthat are^pteparkig^tbe funeral of Potrrpe^ 

H the Great ?” Philip anfwered, I am his freedman. 1 * 
u But you (hall noti” faid the ofcPRotnan; “ have this ho- 
o * nour entirely to yourfelf. As a work of piety offers itfel/ r 
let : me have* a ffiarje iff it $ that I may not’ abfblutely>rfe r 
* pent 5 my* having parted fo many years- in a foreign coun- • 
"Try'; but/ tb cbmpetifete- many misfbrtuncs, may have 

\ the cenfolatlon of * doing fome of the laft honours to- 

.1 

the great efTgc net aURbrne ; ever produced.’* In this , 
^fenner was the funeral oPPempey conduced. 

Next day Lucius Lentulus, who knew nothing of what 
| kd paffed, becaufe he was upon his^voyage from Cyprus, 
Jhjyed upon the Egyptian fliore, and,’ as Tie was ebaft- 
along, faw the funeral pile, and Philip, whom lie did 
^ yet know, (landing by it. Upon which, lip faid to ' 
bimfelf, “ Who has finifhed his days, and is going to 
41 leave his remains upon this fhore ?’* adding, after a fiiort 
p.aufe, with a figh, “ Ah ! Pompey the Great !. perhaps 
u thou may eft be the man.” LentulusToon after went on 
ftore, and was taken and (lain* 

G 4 , ’ 7 Such 


k* nus fortunes, were owing to that p r ofanation ;• but we forbar, with 
Autarch, to copiment upoi) the proviJeotial determinations of the Supreme 
Indeed he fell a fac ifice to as vile a fetof peopie ai 1 he had before 
wfuitfd, for, th e j ew3 excepted, there was rot upon earth a more dtfpicajie 
Wee of men than the cowardly cruel Egyptians. 

Of touching and wrapping up the body. * 
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Such was the end of Porapey the Great. As for Cae r ar* 
he arrived not long after in Egypt, which he found in 
great diforder. When they came to prefent the head, he 
turned from it, and the perfon that brought it, as a fight 
of horror. lie received the feal, but it was with tear?. 
The device was a lion holding a fword. The two aflaffin?, 
Achillas and Photinus, he put to death ; and the king, be- 
ing defeated in battle, perilhed in the river. Theodotus, 
the rhetorician, efcaped the vengeance of Caefar, by leaving 
Egypt ; but he wandered about, a miferable fugitive, and ; 
was hated wherever he went. At laft Marcus Brutus, * 
who killed Caefar, found the wretch, in his prbvince of | 
Aha, and put him to death, after having made him fuffer 
the moft exquifite tortures. The allies of Pompey were 
carried to Cornelia, who buried them in his lands near j 
* Alba*. ' ' 


A GJE SILAUS aed POMPE Y 


COMPARED. 


s 


UCH is the account we had to give of the lives of 
thefe two great men j and in drawing up the parallel, - 
(hall previoufly take a fhort furve j of the difference 


we r 

4 • * 

m their .chara&ers 


* Pomcey has, in all appearance, and in all confideratlon of his chi- 
ta£ler, had lefs juft ice dtnehim by hiftorians, than any other mai of hit 

* • A T-T< n «%. nxt 1 M Vma 1i fc mm J n a! lih /» nl /b »11 kid 


time. His p puhr humanity, his m lit:ry and political ilcill, his prudence, 
(which he fomet’mea urfortuna'ely pave tip) his natural trr.very ar dge* 
nerofity, his conjugal virtues, which (though fjmetimes impeach; d) wixc> 
bo h naturally and mojally great j his c?.ufe, which wascertairly in its ori- 
ginal interefts, the caufe of Rome ; all thefe circumftances e .titi d him to 
a tnore diftin£uilhed and more refpedb.ble character than any of his hift&i- 
ans have thought proper to aff-rd him. One cicumftance, ii deed, renters 
the accounts that the writers, who rofe after the eftaHhfted monarchy, have, 
given of Kif oppofit'on, peife&Iy rcconcileable to the prejudge which ap- 
pears againti him; or rather to the relu&ance which they have drown to 
that pra : fe which they feemed to have f It that he deftiy:d: When the 
commonwealth, was no more, and the fupporters of its interefts h?d fallen 
with it, then hiftory itfelf, not to mention poetry, dt parted from its proper 
privilege of impartiality, and c /en Plutarch made a facrifice to imp'rial 
power. 


In the firft place Pompey rofe to ppwer, and eftablifhed « 
his reputation, by juft and laudable means $ partly 

the | 


. 1 


1 


X 
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I the ftrength of his own gcniusj and partly by his fervice* 
. to Sylia, in freeing Italy from various attempts of def- 
* potifm. Whereas Agefilaus came to . the throne, by" 
methods equally immoral and .irreligious for it \vas by: 
accufifcg Leotychidas of baftardy, whom his brother had 
acknowledged as his legitimate' fon 9 and by eluding the- 
oracle relative to a lame king *. 

In the next place, Pompey paid all due refpeft to Sylla 
during his life, and took care to fee his remains honourably 
interred, notwithftanding. the oppofition it met with from 
lepidus ; and afterwards he gave his daughter to Fauftus, 
i T the fon of Sylla. On the other hand, Agefilaus fliook olY 
! Lyfander upon a flight pretence, and treated him with 
great indignity. Yet the fervices Pompey received from. 
Sylla were not greater than thofe he had rendered him : 
whereas Agefilaus was appointed king of Sparta by Ly* 
Under’s means, and afterwards captain general of Greece* 
In the third place, Pompey ’s offences againft the law* 
*nd the conflit ution, were principally owing to his al- 
; liances, to his fupporting either Cariar or Scipio (whofe 
daughter he had married) in their unjuft demands. Agefi- 
laus not only gratified the paflion of his fon, by fparing tho 
life of Sphod rias, wbofe death ought to have atoned for 
! Ac injuries he had done the Athenians : But he likewife 
Screened Phoebidas, who was guilty of an egregious in- 
fraction of the league with the Thebans, and it was vifibly 
' kr the fake of his crime that he took him into his pro- 
d&lion. In fhort, whatever troubles Pompey brought 
Won the Romans, either through ignorance, or a timo* 

E 10U8 complaifance for his friends, Agefilaus brought as 
[ jpeat diftrefies upon the Spartans, through a fpirit of ob- 
stinacy and refentment $ for fuch was the fpirit that kin- 
dled the Boeotian war. 

If, when we are mentioning their faults, we may take 
notice of tlieir fortune, the Romans cot? Id have no previous 
idea of that of Pompey 5 but the Lacedemonians were 
Efficiently forwarned of the danger of a lame reign, and 
J^et Agefilaus would not. fuffer them to avail themfelves of 
. that warning f.- Nay, fuppofing Leotychidas a mere 

G 5 ft ranger’, 

1 * * 

. * See the life of Agefilaus. . 

I It U true, the’ latter part of Agefilaus** reign was unfortunate ; 
htf.the misfortune* were owing to his malice ag-mAthe Thebans, and 
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itranger, and as much a baftard as he was \ yet the family 
of Eurytian could eafily hare fupplied Sparta with a king 
who was neither fpurious nor maimed, had not Lyfander 
been induftrious enough to render the oracle Obscure for. 
the fake of Agefilaus. 

* As to their political talents, there never was a finer mea- 
fure than that of Agefilaus, when, in the diifrefs of the 
Spartans how to proceed againft the* fugitives after the 
battle of Leu&ra, he decreed that the laws (hould be filent 
for that day. We have nothing of Pompey *s that can 
poflibly be compared to it. On the contrary, he thought 


A 


1 


himfelf exempted from observing the laws he had made^U 

e^| 


and that his tranfgreffmg them (bowed his friends his fupe 
rior power : Whereas Agefilaus, when under a necefiity of 
contravening the laws, to fave a number of citizens, found , 
out an expedient which faved both the* laws and the cri* i 
minals. I nuift alfo reckon among his political virtues,. J 
his inimitable behaviour upon the receip^of the Scytale y i 
which ordered him to leave Afia in the heigW of his fuc- , 
cefs. For he did not, like Pompey, ferve the common.- j 
wealth only in affairs which contributed to his own great- j 
nefs $ the good of his country was his great objeft, and, 
with a view to that, he renounced fuch power and fo much 
glory a9 no man had either before or after him, except 
Alexander the Great. 

If we view, them in another light, and confider their 
military performances ; the trophies which Pompey ere&edfc 


i 


were fo numerous, the armies he led fo powerful,' and the 


pitched battles he won fo extraordinary, that 1 fuppi 
Xenophon himfelf would not compare the vi&ories of Age- 
filaus with them; y though, that hiftorian, on account of 
his other excellencies, has been indulged the peculiar pri- 
vilege of faying what he pleafed of his here* 

There was a difference too, I think,, in their behaviour 
to their enemies, in point of equity and moderation. Aged- 
huts was bent upon: enflaving Thebes,, and destroyed Mef- 
fone j the former, the city fcQm. which.his family fprung, thcr 

latten^j 


to hi«. fighting (contrary to the laws, of Lycurgus) die fame enemy fo* 
frequently» that he taught them to beat him at lall. 

Nev. rthelefs, the orae’e, as we have obferved it) a former note, pro- 
b b’y meant the lamcnefs of the kingdom, in. having hut one king iu- 
itcad of «.wo, and.. not. the lamencfs of. the king.. 
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j latter Sparta’s filler colony * \ and in the attempt he was 
* near ruining Sparta itfdf. On the other hand, Pompey 
after he had conquered the pirates, beiiowed.citie$ on fuch 
as were milling to change their way of.life; and when he 
might have led Tigranes, kingof Arpenia, captive at the 
wheels of hit chariot, he rather' cbofe to make him an* 
ally y on which occa£on, he made ufe of that memorable 
upreflion, “ I prefer the glory that wi^jt lait for ever to- 

* that of a day.” 

k But if the preeminence in military virtue is. to be de- 
, sided by fucha&ions and coonfels as are mod chara&erifti- 
iupl of the great and wife commander,, we fhalL find that 
Lacedemonian leaves the Roman far behind. In the 
! firft place, he never abandoned his city, though it was- 
befieged by feventy thoufand men, while he nad but a 
handful, of men to oppofe them with, and. thofe lately de« 
feated in the battle of Lcu&ra* But Pompey f , uponv 
Caefar^s advancing with five, thoufand three hundred men* 
soly, and taking one little town in Italy, left* Rome in & 
Bank; either mpanly yielding to fb trifling a force, or 
failing in his intelligence of their- real numbers.. In his 
flight* he carried off his own wife and children» but he left 
thofe of the other citizens in » defencelefs flate ; when he- 
ought either to have flayed and conquered for. his country,, 
or to have accepted fuch conditiofisrasthe conqueror might 
tropofe, who was both his fellow- citizen and his relation. 
A little while beforeyhc thought it infupportable to pro- 
long the term ofhis* commiifion, and to grant him another: 
| «onfulfhip y and now he fuffered* him to take pofleffion of 
■ Cecity, and: to tell Metellus, That he coufidered him*, 

I u and all the other inhabitants, as his prifoners.” 

if it is the principal bufinefs of a general to know* ho.w 
to bring the enemy to a battle when he is ftronger, and» 
how to ayoid being compelled? to one when he is. weaker,. 

G 6 Agefilaus» 

* . i 

* For Hercules was born at Thebes ; and MeHl’ne ; was. a colony of the- 

k Heraclidae, as well as Sparta.. The Latin- and French tranflations have 
BMalcen the fenfe of this pafftge. 

.t Here is another egregious inftance of Plutarch’s prejud’ce againft 
the chara&'r of Pompey. It is certain that he left not Rome, till he was 
*?!! convinced of the impoffibili ty- of maintaining it againft the arms 
0 Cxfar. For he was -not only coming againft it with a force much, 
wore powerful, than is here mentioned; but he had rendered even a’ 

*8® unneccftary, by a previous diftribution of his gold amongft the 
cuzew.- 
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Age Glaus underflood that rule perfe&ly well, and, by ob- j 
ferviog it, continued always invincible. But Pompey J 
could never takfeCaefar at a difad vantage $ fcn the contrary, * 
he fuffered Caefar to take the advantage of him, by being 
brought to hazard all in an adion at land. The confe- 
quente of which was, that Caefar became mafter of his 
treafures, his provifions, and the fea itfelf, when he might 
have preferved them all, had he known how to avoid a 
battle. *49 

As for the apology that is made for Pompey in this cafe, 
it reflects the greateft difhonour upon a general of his 
experience. If a young officer had been fo much difpiritcA® 
and difturbed by the tumults and clamours among hi#^ 
troops," as to depart from his better judgment,* it would 
have been pardonable. But for Pompey the Great, whofe 
camp the Romans called their country, and whofe tent 
their fenate, while they gave the name of rebels and 
traitors to thofe who ftaid and afled as praetors and con- 
fuls in Rome y for Pompey, who had never been known to 
ferve as a private foldier, but had made all his -campaigns 
with the greateft reputation as general $ for fuch a one to 
be forced, by the feoffs of Favonius and Domitius, and 
the fear of being called Agamemnon, to rifk the fate 
of the whole empire, and of liberty, upon the caft of a 
Angle die — who can bear it ? — If he dreaded only prefent 
infamy, he ought to have made a ftand at firft, and to 
have fought for the city of Rome ; and not, after calling 
his flight a manoeuvre of Themiftocles, to look upon the 
delaying a battle in Theffaly as a difhonour. For the: 
gods had not appointed the fields of Pharfalia as the lifts 
in which he was to contend for the empire of Rome, nor 
was he fummoned by ~a herald to make his appearance 
there, or otherwife forfeit the palm to another. There 
were innumerable plains and cities ; nay, his command of 
the fea left the whole earth to his choice 5 had he been de- 
termined to imitate Maximus, Marius, or Lucullus, or 
Agefilaus himfelf. ^ 

Agefilaus certainly had no lefs tumults to encounter 
Sparta, when the Thebans challenged him to come out and * 
fight for his dominions : Nor were the calumnies and flau- 
ders he met with in Egypt, from the madnejs of the king» 
lefs grating, when he advifed that prince to flie ftftl tfa* a 

time. Yet by purfuing the fage meafuxes he had fitft fe^ 

upon, 
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Hpon, be not only faved the Egyptians in fpite of them* 
£ feJves, but kept Sparta from finking in the earthquake 
that threatened her : Nay, he ere&ed there the befi trophy 
imaginable againft the Thebans j for by keeping the 
Spartans from their ruin, which they were fo obftinately 
bent upon, he put it in their power to conquer afterwards. 
Hence it was that Agefilaus was praifed by the perfono 
whom he had faved by violence j and Pompey, who com- 
mitted an error in oomplaifance to others, was condemned 
by thofe who drew him into it» Some fay, indeed, that, 
be was deceived by his father-in. law Scipio, who, wanting 
■ftp convert to his own ufe the treafures he had brought 
r from Afia, had concealed them for that purpofe, and haft- 
ened the adion, under pretence that the fupplies would 
ibon fail. But fuppofing that true, a general (hould not 
f have fuffered himfelf to be fb eafily deceived, nor, in con* 
fequence of being fo deceived, have hazarded the lofs of 
all. Such are the principal ftrokes that mark their xnili* 
fcry characters. 

As to their voyages to Egypt, the one fled thither out 
ofneeefiity; the other, without any neceflity or fufficient 
caufe, lifted himfelf in the fervice of a barbarous prince, 
to raife a fund for carrying on the war w’ith the Greeks» 
So that if we accufe the Egyptians for their behaviour to 
Pompey, the Egyptians blame Agefilaus as much for his 
behaviour to them. The one was betrayed by thole in 
whom he put his truft ; the other was guilty of a breach, 
of truft, in deferring thofe whom he went to fupport, and 
going over to their enemies. 


ALEXANDER. 


IN this volume we (hall give the lives, of Alexander the 
Great, and of Csefar who overthrew Pompey 3 and as 
the quantity of materials is fo great, we lhall only pre- 
°ufe, that we hope for indulgence, though we do not give 
P»be altions in full detail, and w}th a fcrupulous exa&nefs, 
but rather in a Ihort fummary 3 fince we are not writing 
Hiftories, but Lives. Nor is it always in the moft dif- 
hoguilhed atchievements that men’s virtues or vices may 
be beft difeerned 3. but very often an aCHon of fmall note, 
a Ihort faying, or a jeft, lhall diftingflilh a perfon’s real 

character, 
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ohara&rir, more than tbte greateft faeges or the moftinv* 
portant battles.' Therefore,, as painters in tbeir portraits- 
labour the likenrfs in the fate, and particularly about the; 
eyes, in which ther peculiar tutn of* mind mod appear») 
and run over the reft with a more careless hand 4. fo we 
muft be permitted to ftrike off the features of the foul,, 
in order to 'give a read likenefs of thefe great men, and 
leave to others the citcumftantial detail of their labour* 
and atchie v ements . 

It is allowed as eertain r that Alexander was a defceli* | 
dant of Hercules by * Caranus, and of iEacos'by Neop- ] 
tolemus. His father Philip is faid to have been initiated^ J 
when very young, along with Olympias, in the my ft cries: ] 
at Samothrace ; and having conceived an affection for her, j 
he obtained her in marriage o£ her brother Aryuxbas, to 
whom he applied^ becaufe ike was left an orphan. The < 
night before the confummationof the marriage, (he dream- 
ad, that a thunder-bolt fell upon her belly, which kindled: j 
a great fire, and that the flame extended itfelf far and wide! ; 
before it difappearedL And fome time after the marriage, • 
Philip dreamed that he fealed up the queen’s womb with) j 
a fcal, whofe imprefflon he thought was a lion. Moft o&m 
the interpreters believed the dream announced fome reafon w 
to doubt the honour of Olympias, and that Philip' ought. ' 
to look more clofely to her condufl. But Ariftander of - 
Telmefus faid, it only denoted that the queen was preg- j 
«ant. j for a feal is never put upon any thm'g that is empty^ 
and that the child would prove a boy, of a. bold' and lion- ; 
like courage. A ferpent was aliafeen lying by Olympias ' 
as (he flept 5 which is faid fo have cooled Philip’s affec- 
tions for her more than any thing, infomuch,, that he fel- 
dom repaired to her bed afterwards 5 whether it was that 
be feared fome enchantment from'her, or abftained from, 
her embraces, becaufe; he thought them taken up by fome 
Superior being. 

Some, 


* Caranus, the (ixteenth in defeent from Hercules, made himfclf outer 
of Macedonia in the year before ChrilV 794 j and Alexander the Great was 
the twenty -fecojad in defeent from Caranus ; fo that from Hercules to Alex- 
ander there were thirty-eight generations. The defeent by his mother 1 * 
fide is not fo clear, there being many degrees wanting in i\ ,It it fufficient 
to know, that Olympias we» the daughter of Neoptolemus, and After te 
Arj mb as. 
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Some, indeed, relate the: affair in another n tanner. They 
tell us, that the women o£ this country were of old e*- 
tremely fond of the aeremonies of Ofpheus, and’ the orgies 
of Bacchus ; and that they were called Clodones and Mi* 

' milontSf becaufe in many things they imitated tlie Edo- 
num and Thracian women about Mount Haemus ; from 
whom the Greek, word threfcvem fefcms to be derived, which- 
fignifics the exercife of extravagant and fuperftitious obser- 
vance^. Olympias being remarkably ambitious of thefe 
infpirations,*- and defirons of giving the enthufiailic folexn- 
nities a more ftraugp and horrid appearance, ^ introduced 
a number of large tame ferpcnts, which often creeping 
out of the ivy and the my (lie fans, andentwining about the 
'ibyrfufes and garlands of the women, ft ruck the fpe&ator* 
with terrqjv • 

Philip, however, upon this * appearance, fent Chiron 
of Megalopolis to confuk.the oracle at Delphi; and we 
ve told, Apollo conaAdnded him to facrifice to Jupiter 
Ammon, and to pay hts homage principally to that god. 
his alfo faid, he loft one of his eyes, which was that he 
applied to the chink of the door, when he faw the god inr 
mbit wife’s embraces in the form of a ferpent. According 
P*° Eratofthenes, Olympias, when flie conducted Alexander 
1 ®P his way in his firft expedition, privately difeovered? 
to him the fecret of his birth, and exhorted him to behave 
with a dignity fuitable to his divine ext radii on. Others 
*ffirm,.that (he aBfolutely reje&eck it as an impious fi£lion t 
sod u£ed to fay, 44 . Will Alexander never leave embroiling! 
44 me with Juno ? 1 - 

f Alexander was born on the fixth oft Hecatombceot* 
[July], which the Macedonians call Lous , the fame dayr 
that the temple of Diana at Ephefus was burnt; upon 

which 

* Wc do not think the word purpm relates to the dream, but to the ap* 
4 Paring of the ferpent. 

t In the fir ft year of the hundred and fixth Olympiad^ before Chrift .354. 

X iEUan (Var. Hift. 1 . ii, c. aj.) fay* exprefsly, that Alexander was bom 
Ud died, on the fixth day of the month Thargelion. But fnppofing Plutarch, 
right in placing his birth in the month Hccatombceon, yet not that m >n;h, 
but Bcedromicn then anfwered to the Macedonian month Lous ; as appears 
clearly from a letter of Philip’s, dill pvefeived in the Orations, of Denrjf- 
L theoes (In Orat. de Corona). In after times, indeed, the month Lous ar>. 

, Wed to Hccatombceon, which, withtui doubt, was the caufe of Pluta.ch’s 
1 ««take. 
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which Hegefias, the Magnefian, has uttered a , conceit 
frigid enough to have extinguifhed the flames * “ It is Da 
u wonder,” fays he, “ that the. temple of Diana was burnt, 

“ when (he was at a didance employed in bringing Alex- 
" ander into the world.” All the Ifiagi who were then at 
Ephefus, looked upon the fire as a fign which betokened 
a much greater misfortune : they ran about the town, 
beating their faces, and crying, “ That day had brought 
V forth the great fcourge and deftroyer of Afia.” 1 

Philip had juft taken the city of * Potidaea, and three 
'meffcngers arrived the fame day with extraordinary tidings; 
The fird informed him that Parmenio had . gained a great 
battle againft the Illyrians ; the fecond, that his race- 
horfe had won the prize at the Olympic games $ and the 
third, that Olympias was brought to bed of Alexander* 
His joy on that occafion was great, as might naturally be j 
cxpefted ; and the foothfayers increafed it, by affuring t 
him, that his fon, who was born in the midd of three vic- 
tories, muft of courfe prove invincible. . *• .j 

-The ftatues of Alexander that mod refembled him, j 
were thofe of Lylippus, who alone had his permiflion to j 
reprefent him in marble. The turn of his head, whichM 
.leaned a little to one fide, and the quickriefs of his eye, iri^s 
which many of his friends and fucceffors mod affe&ed to $ 
imitate him, were bed hit off by thafr artid. Apelles | 
painted him in the charader of Jupiter armed with* thun- | 
der, but did not fucceed as to his complexion. , He over- ! 
charged the colouring, and made" his fkin too brown f i 
whereas he was fair, with a tinge of red in his -face and 1 
upon his bread. We read in the memoirs-or Aridoxenus, j 
that a mod agreeable fcent proceeded from his fkin, and j 
that his breath and whole body were fo fragrant^ that I 
they perfumed his under-garments. The caufe of this • 
might poflibly be his hot temperament. For, as Theo- » 
phradus conje&ures, it is the conco&ion of moifture by J 
heat which produces fweet odours 3 and hence it is that j 
thofe countries which are dried, and mod parched with ] 
heat, produce fpices of the bed kind, and in the greateft .j 

quantity 5 


* This is another m’ftake. Potidaea was taken two years before, via. 
in the third year of the o:x hundred a:,d third O ympi^d , for-hich we have 
again the authority of Derr.cfthenes, who was Philip's cortemporary (in 
Orat. cent. Leptinein), as well as of Diodorus Siculus, 1. xyi. 
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l quantity 5 the fun exhaling from the furface of bodies that ( 
moidure which is the inftruraent of corruption. It feems^ 
to have been the fame heat of conditution which mack , 
Alexander. fo much inclined to drink, and fo fubjeft to 

pafiion. 

His continence fliowed itfelf at an early period. For r 
though he was vigorous, or rather violent in his other pur-, 
fuhs, he was n'^t eafily moved by the pleafuresof the 
body j and if he tailed them, it was with great modera- 
tion. But there was fomething fuperlatively great and 
fublime in his ambition, far above his years It was not 
all forts of honour that he courted, nor did he feek it in 
every track, like his. father Philip,, who was as proud of 
his eloquence as any fophift could be, and who had the. 
vanity to record his vi&ories in the Olympic chariot-race. 

, in the impreflion of his coins- Alexander, on the other 
band, when he was alked by fome of the people about 
bim, “ Whether he would not run in the Olympic race,”, 
(for he was fwift of foot), anfwered, “ Yes, if I had. 

“ kings for my antagon^s.” It appears that he had a 

K erfeft averfionto the whole exercife of wreflling *. For,, 
lough he exhibited many other forts of games and public. 

. uiverlions, in which he propofed prizes for tragic poets* • 
for mulicians who pra&ifed upon the flute and Tyre, and' 
for rhapfoejifts too ; though he entertained the people with 
tie hunting of all manner of wild beads, and with fehq-* 
ingor lighting with the Half, yet he gave no encourage- 
ment to boxing, or to the pancratium f . * 

Ambaffadors from Perfia happened to arrive in the* 
abfencc of his father Philip, and. Alexander receiving 
them in his Head, gained upon them greatly^ly his polite-* 
nefs and folid fenfe. He alked them no childifli or trifling 
quedion, but inquired the diflances of places^ and the. 

, roads through the upper proyinces of Alia j he de fired to 
► be informed of the chara£ler of their king, in what manner 
be behaved to his enemies, and in what the llrength and 
power of Perfia confided. The ambafladors were ftruck' 
with admiration, and looked upon the celebrated fhrewd- 

- - nefs 

* Philo^cemon, lCke him, bad an averlion for wreft-jrg, beeaufe all the- 
cxercifes which fit a man to exc.t.l in it, make him urfir for war* 
t If it be afk?d how this (hows ‘that Al xander d d net love wrefilirg* 
fiic anfwer is, the Pancratium was a mixture of boxing and wreftling. 
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riefs of Philip as nothing in comparifon of the lofty and 
enterprising genius , of his fon. Accordingly, whenever 
news was brought that Philip had taken foitie ftrong town, 
oVwon fome great battler, the young man; irfftead of ap-* 
pearing flighted with it,, ufed to lay to his companions, 
u My father will go on conquering, till there be nothing j 
“ extraordinary left for you and me to do.” As neither 
pleafare' nor riches, but valour and glorj were’hisgfeat 
obje&s, bethought, that 'in proportion as the. dominions 
lie was to receive from his father grevtf greater; there I 
Would be lef& room for him to diftinguifh himfelf. .Every 1 * 
riew acquifition of territory be coniidered as a' diminution' 
Of his fcene df a£Uou: for hfc did not defers to inherit' a 1 J 
kingdom that would bring him opulence, luxury, and* { 
ple a fare,, but one that Would afford him* wars, cdnfll&V i 
afad all the e^ercife of great’ ambition 1 , j 

He had a nuinber of tutors and preceptors; Leonidas, , 
a relation of the queen’s, and arn'ati of' great feverity of * 
manners, was at the head of them. He did not like tW L 
itame* of preceptor, though this employment was imptfr- >. 
Uant and honourable j and, indeed, hisdigftity aOd* alliantfc*4 
to the royal family gave him' the* title of the* prince’s 1 ! 
governor; He who had both the' name” a'nd^ttntfcfs of », 
preceptor, was LyfifflU’chas 1 , the Aearn&niafn $ tf matt who' j 
Had neither merit nor politenefs* nor" any thing to retoiftVl 
mend him, but his calling himfelf Phoenix* ; Alexattdeif , 
Achilles 5 and Philip, Peleus. This procured him (bme‘ ; 
attention, and the fecond place about 1 the prince’s' petfon. 

When Philbiiicus, the Thfeffalian; offered the hofft ; 
named Bucephalus, in (ale to Philip, at the price of * thir- • j 
teen f talents, the king, with the prince and many others, ; 
went into the held to fee fame trial made of him. The horfe' , 
appeared extremely vicious and unmanageable, and war ,j 
fo far from fuffe ring himfelf to be mounted, ' that he would! | 
not bear to be fpoken to, but turned fiercely upon all the 1 ; 
grooms. Philip was dlfpleafed at their bridging’ him fo 1 


* That v is, 2518 1. 1 5 s. Sterling. This will appear a moderate pr <*» 
compared with what we find in. Varro, (de Re Ruft’*c, 1 . iii. c. 2.) v’z. dut 
Q. Avius, aTehator, gave four hundred tjioiifand feftetdes for an afsj'^d 
ftill more moderate, whenr compared with the account* of Tavernier, that» 
(tine horfe s in Arabia were valued at a hundred thoufand crowns. 

f PKnjr, in his Natural Hiftory,, fays, the price of Bucephalus was fi*-* 
teen talents. Sedecem talentis ferunt ex P'hilonici Pbarfalii grege empturt. 

Hift. Nat. lib. viii. cap. & 
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kild atod ungovernable a horfe, and bade them take him 
away. But Alexander, who had obferved him well, faid, 

* What a horfe are they lofing, for want of ikili and 1 
“ fpirit to manage him !” Philip at firft took no notice of 
this ; bat upon the prince’s often repeating the fame ex-' 
preffion, and fhowing gveat- uneafinefs, he faid, w Young* 
“ man, Jo U find* fault with your elders, as if yott' knew* 

* mote than they, or could manage the . horfe better.? 
u And I certainly could,” anfwered the prince. “ If you" 
“ fliould not be able to ride him, What forfeiture will yo«r 

* fubmit to for your ralhnefs ?” u I will pay the price of 

* the horfe.” • 


Upon this all the company laughed *, but the king and* 

J ifince agreeing as to the forfeiture, Alexander ran to thfiT 
orfe, and laying hold on the bridle, turned him to thd 
fan ; for he had obferved, it feems, that the (hadow which 
fall before the horfe, and continually moved as he moved,, 
greatly difturbed him. While his fiercenefs and fury lattcd» 
he kept fpeaking to him foftly and ftroking him ; after* 
which he gently let fall his mantle, leaped lightly uporf 
Ms back, and got his feat very fafe. Then, without pull- 
ing the #feih$ foo hard, or ufang either whip or fpur, he 
fat him a going. A s* foon as he perceived his uneafinefs 
abated, and that he wanted only to run, he put him in a 
*nd puttied him oh both with the voice and 


«e lour. 

A 

Philip anjd all his court were in great dittrefs for him* at 
firft, and a profound filence took place. But when the 
prince had tumfed him and brought him (freight back, 
they all received him- with loud acclamations, except hlS 
lather,, who wept for joy, and kitting him, faid, “ Seek 
H another kingdom, my fon, that may be worthy of thy 
“ abilities j for Macedonia is too fmall for thee.” Per- 
ceiving that he did not eafily fubmit to authority, becaufe 
lie would not be forced to any thing, but that he might be 
led to his duty by the gentler band of reafon, he took 
method- of perfuafion rather than of command. He % 
few that his education was a matter of too great impor- 
tance to be trutted to the ordinary matters in tnufic and the 
common circle of fciences ; and that his genius, (to life 
the exprettion of Sophocles) required 


The rudder's guidance and the curb's reftraint. 


He 
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He therefore fent for Ariftotle, the moil celebrated arid 
learned of all the philofophers ^ and the reward he .gave 
Kim for forming his fon was not only honourable, but 
remarkable for its propriety. He had' formerly difman- 
tled the city of Stagira, where that philofopher was born, 
and now he rebuilt it, and ro-edafcliihed the inhabitants, 
Vvho had either fled or been reduced to flavery *. He 
alfo prepared a lawn, called Mieza, for their ftudies and 
literary conventions \ where they ftill fhow us Ariftotle’s 
ftone feats and fhady walks* 

Alexander gained from him not only moral and political 
knowledge, but was alfo inftrufted in thofe • more,; fecret 
and profound branches of fcience, which th^y c&ll across 
malic and epoptic , and which they did not £omtpppicat& 
to every common fcholar f. For .when Alexander was 
in Afia, and received information that Ariftotle had pub- 
lifhed fome books in which thofe points were difeuffed* 
he wrote him a letter in 'behalf of philofophy* in which 
he . blamed the courfe he had taken. The following is % 
copy of it. ' • 

“ Alexander to Ariftotle, profperity. You did wrong 
u in 'publi filing the acroamatic parts of fcience J. I® 
u what fhall we differ from others, if the fublimer know- 
u ledge which we gained from you, be made common ta 
‘‘-all the world ? For my part, 1 had rather excel the%ulj^ 
** of mankind in the fuperior parts of learning,. than. if 
the extent of power and dominion. Farewell.” 
Ariftotle, in compliment to this ambition of his, and b f 
way of excufe for himfelf* made. anfwer, that thofe poiat* 
Were publiihed and not publifhed. In fa&, his book ot 
metaphyfics is -written m fuch a manner, that no one can* 
Team that brauch of fcience from it, much Ifefs teach it 
others : It ferves only to refrefti the memories of .thofe 
who have* been taught by a matter. 

, It appears alfo to me, that it was by Ariftotle rathef 
than any other, per fon, that Alexander was.afiifted in:th$ 
ftudy of phyflc. For he ; not on}y loved the theoryphut 
. “ ' ’ '■ the 


• Plinv th? elder, ar.d Valerius MlxVmus, tell us f that Stag’ra was 
bu : lt by Al. xar.d.T, and this wh -n Apftotlt was very old. 

*f* The fchelars in general were* U;ftru£t.-d only in the exoteric doctrine». 

Vid. Aul. Gell. lib. xx. cap-5- 
^ Do^lrinei taught by | Vi, ate cOmthunicatiuo, and delivered vha voce» 
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* the pra&ice too, as is clear from his epiflles, where we 
find that he prescribed to his friends medicines and a pro- 
, per regimen . 

He loved polite learning too, and his natural thirft of 
knowledge made him a man of exte^five reading. The 
i Iliad he thought, as well as called, a portable treafure of 
military knowledge 5 and he had a copy corrected by 
Ariftotle, which is called * the cajket copy. Oneficrkus 
informs us, that he tiled to lay it under his pillow with 
hisfword. As. he could not find many other books in the 
upper provinces of Alia, he wrote to Harpalus for a fup- 
plyj who fent him the works of JPhiliflus, moil of th£ 
tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, and ^Efchylus, and the 
Dithyrambics of Teleftus t and Philoxenus. 

Ariftotle was the man he admired in his younger years, 
and, as he faid himfelf, he had no lefs affection for him 
than for his own father : u From the one he deriv.ed the 
4 ‘ blefling of life; from the other the blefllng of a goc>4 
il life.” But afterwards he looked upon him with an 
eye of fufpicion. He never, indeed, did the philofopher 
any harm 5 but the teftimonies of his regard being neither 
fo Extraordinary nor fo endearing as before, difcovered 
fomething of a coldneft. However, bis love of phila* 
fophy, which he was either born with, or, at leaft, con- 
ceived at an early period, never quitted his foul j as ap- 
pears from the honours he paid Anaxarchus, the fifty th- 
reats he fent Zenocrates J; and his attentions to Dai\damis 
r .and Calanus. 

When Philip went upon his expedition againft Byz^n* 
hum, Alexander was only fixteen years of age, yet he 
*as left regent of Macedonia, and keeper of the feal. 

Ibe 


! ** He kept It in a rich caflcet found among the fpolls of Durius. A c$y> 

1 to&Cbpy of this edition, revifed by Ariftotle, Callifthenes, and A r ax3rchu8, 

I *** pubjiibtd after the death of Alexander. 14 Darius (faid Alexandei}, 
ufed to keep h’s ointments in this cafketj but I, who have ro tixheko 
. ,f anoint my felf, will convert it to a nobler ufe.” 

+ Teleftus was a poet of fome reputation, a'd a monument was ere£t$d 
to his memory by Arid ratus the Sicyonian tyrant. Protogenes was fent for 
to paint this monument, and rot arriving within the limited time,, was in 
danger of the t) rant’s difpleafuee j but the celerity and excellence of his ex- 
ecution favcd h*m. Philoxenus was his fcholar. Philiftuswas-au hiftorian 
often c'ttd by PlutarcK 

t The philofopher took but ’a fmall p?.rt of this mjprpy, a^d fent theeoft 
^ack » tilting the giver he had mors o.cafbn fw it himfelf, btcaufe he had 
1 *** people to ma’atain. ' r 


r 
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The f IVIedari rebelling during his regency, he attacked 
and overthrew them, took their .city, expelled the bar- 
barians, planted there a colony of people colledted from 
various parts, and gave it the n^tne of Alexandropolis. 
He fought in the battle, of Chaeronea againft the Creeks, 
and is laid to have been the firft man that broke the /octm 
band of Thebans. In our times an old oak was fliown 
•near the Cephifus, called Alexander's oak, becaufe his ’ 
tent had been pitched under it ; and ? piece 'of .ground at 
no great dift&nce, in which the Macedonians had buried 
their dead. / 

This .early difplay of great talents made Philip very 
fond of his fop, fo that it was with pleasure he heard the j 
'Macedonians call Alexander king, and him only genera/. $ 
But the troubles which his new marriage and his amours ' 
caufed in his family, and the bickerings among the wo- 
men dividing the whole kingdom into parties', involved ■ 
jhiin in many quarrels with his fon ; all which were heigh- ^ 
tened by Olympias, who, being a woman of a jealous and j. 
vindidlive temper, infpired Alexander with unfavourable l 
fentiments of his father. The mifunderftanding broke out ^ 
;into a flame on the following occaflqn. Philip fell in love ^ 
with a young lady named I Cleopatra, at an unfealonable \ 
time of life, and married her. When they were cele-^ 
brating the nuptials, her uncle Attalus, intoxicated with 1 
liquor, deflred the Macedonians to entreat the gods th«t^ 
this marriage of Philip and Cleopatra might produce*! 
lawful heir to the crown. Alexander, provoked at this, i 
faid, “ What then, doft thou take me for a baftard ?” and * 
at the fame time threw his cup at his. head. Hereupon \ 
Philip rofe up and drew his fword : but fortunately for ’ 
them both, his paflion and the wine he had. drank, made', 
him ftumble, and he fell. Alexander taking an infolent , 
advantage of this circumftance* faid, “ Men of JMacedon, i 
fee there the man who was preparing to pafs from £u- j 
“ rope into Alia l he is" not able to pals from one table to . I 
u another without falling.” After this infult, he carried 1 
off Olympias, and placed her in Epirus. Illyricum war i 
the country he pitched upon for bis own retreat* 

In 

' ’ V 

' J We know of no furfi people as the Medan 5 hnt a people called Mf* 
di there was in Thrace, .who,. as Livy tells us t (1. xxvi.) uifed to ip* 
roads into Macedonia. 

, * * 

% 
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la tlie mean time, Demaratus, .who had .engagements 
#f bofpitality with. the royal family of Macedon, and who, 
on that account, could fpeakhis mind freely, came to pay 
Philip a vifit. After the firit civilities, Philip aiked 
hi m* “ What fort of agreement fubiifted among the 
** Greeks Demaratus anfwered, u There is, doubtlefs, 
“ much propriety in your inquiring after the harmony of 

Greece, who have filled your own houfe with fo much 
“ difcord and diforder.” This reproof brought Philip 
to himfelf, and through, the mediation of Demaratus,, he 
prevailed with Alexander to return. 

JBut another event foon difturhed their repqfe. Pexp- 
dorus, the Perfian governor in .Caria, being defirous to 
draw Philip into a league offenfive and defeniive, by meant 
of an alliance between their families, offered his eldeft 
daughter in marriage to Aridaeus, the fon of Philip, aqd 
.luit Ariflocritus into Macedonia to treat abovit.it. Alex* 
andeff’s friends and his mother now infufed notions into 
Atm again, though perfie£Uy groundlefs, that, by fo noble 
amatch* and the (upport consequent upon it, Philip de* 
figned the crown for Aridaeqs. 

Alexander, in the uneafinejs thefe fufpicions gave him, 
dent one Theflalus, a player, into Caria, to defire the 
grandee to pafs by Aridaeus, who was of fpurious birth,, 
jand deficient in point of under ftanding, and to take the 
lawful heir to the crown into his alliance. Pexodorus was 
infinitely more pleafed with, this propofal. But Philip qo 
(boner had intelligence of it, than . he went to Alexander’s 
^apartment,, taking along with him Philotas, the fon pf 
Parmenio, one pf his mod, intimate friends and companions, 
and, in his prefence, reproached him with his degeneracy 
and. mcannefs of fpidt, in thinking pf being fon-in-law to 
a man of Caria, one of the flaves of a barbarian king. 
At the fame time he wrote to the * Corinthians, infilling 
that they ihould fend Theflalus to him in chains? ' Har- 
palus and Nearchus, Phrygius and Ptolemy, fome of the 
ether companions of the prince, he baniihecL But Alek- 
-aadea afterwards ^recalled them, and treated them With 
great diftin&ion. ' < . ! ‘ 

Some time after the Carian negotiation, Paufanias 
being abufed by order of Attalus and Cleopatra, and not 
' ' ; having 

' • • * . A t? ■’ # . / . }. , t • ■ \ ^ t 

• Theflalus, uppn nis return .froth Afia, mud have retired to Coriatb > 
for the Corinthians had nothing to do in Caria. 
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having juftice done him for the outrage, killed Philip 
who refufed that juftice. Olympias was thought to have 
'been principally concerned in inciting .the young man to 
.that a£l of revenge ; but Alexander did not efcape uncen- - 
fared. It is faid that when Paufanias applied to him, after 
having been fo dilhonoured, and .lamented his misfortune, 
t Alexander, by way of anfwer, repeated that line in tlje 
tragedy of Medea *, 

The bridal father, bridegroom, and the bride. 

*lt tnufl; be acknowledged, however, that he caufed diligent 
‘fearch to be made after the perfons corifcerned in the affaf- i 
fination, and took care to have them punifhed and he [ 
expreffed his indignation at Olympias’s cruel treatment of * 
Cleopatra in his abfence. L 

He was only twenty years .old when hcfiicceededtothe f 
crown, and he found the kingdom torn in pieces by dan- ^ 
gerous parties, and implacable animofities. The barba* . 
tous nations, .even thofe that bordered upon Macedonia, . 
could not brook fubje.flion, and they longed for their ■ 
-natural kings. Philip had fubdued Greece by his vifto- , 
rious arms, but not having had time to accuftom her to ^ 
the yoke, he had thrown jnatters into confufion, rather V 
' than produced any firm fettlement, and he left the wheijf 1 
in a tumultuous Hate. The. young king*s Macedonian, 
counfellors, alarmed at the. troubles which threatened him 
advifed him to give up Greece entirely, or at lead to make J 
no attempts upon it with the fword ; and to recal the • 
wavering “barbarians in a mild manner to their duty, bf - 
-applying healing meafures to the beginning of the revolt, j 
Alexander, on the contrary, was of opinion, that the 
only way to fecurity, and a thorough eftablifhment of his 

1 affair* | 

. . 1 . i 

* This is the »S8th vcife of thf idtdea of -Euripides. To give the WP* 
jtexi-- -Creon fays, - ' 

K 'hve* S* etiruXttv, xg eiiretyyibXvr 'pu, 

Tov ^oyreCj teat yotpcvrec, xxt 

The perfons meant in the tragedy were Jafon, Creufa, and Creon; ani J- 1 
. Alexander's application of it, Philip ia tne br.de groom, Cleopatra the triJe* 
and Artalus the father. 

CJ.opatra, the n ! e:e of Attala, is by Arrian tailed Eurydice, 1. ii. «• 

4 ' 
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affairs, was lo proceed with fpirit and .magnanimity. For 
he was per'fuaded, that if he appeared to abate of his dig- 
nity in the lead article, he would be univerfally infulted. 
He therefore quieted the commotions, and put a Hop to 
the riling wars among the barbarians, by marching wkh 
the utmod expedition as far as the Danube, where he 
fought a great battle with Syrmus, king of the Triballi, 
and defeated him. 

Some time after this, having intelligence that the The* 
bans had revolted, and that the Athenians had adopted the 
lame fentiments, he refolved to (how them he was no long- 
er a boy, and advanced immediately through the pafs of 
Thermopylae. “ Demeflhenes,” faid he, “ called me a ' 
N boy, while I was in Illyricum, and among the Triballi, 

“ and a (tripling when in Thcffaly ; but I will (how him 
i * before the wadis of Athens that I am a man.” 

9 When Ke made his appearance before* Thebes, he was 
willing to give the inhabitants time to change their fenti- 
ments. He only demanded Phoenix and Protnytes, the firft 
promoters of the revolt, and proclaimed an amnedy to all 
I the red. But the Thebans, in their turn, demanded that 
he (hould deliver up to them Philotas and Antipater, and 
invited by found of trumpet all men to join them who 
I chofe to aflift in recovering the liberty of Greece. Alex- 
ander then g?ve the reins to the Macedonians, and the 
, war began with great fury. The Thebans, who had 
the combat to maintain againd forces vaflly fuperior in 
number, behaved with a courage and ardour far above 
their drength. But when the Macedonian garrifon fell 
down from the Cadmea, and charged them in the rear, 
they were furrounded on all fides, and mod of them cut in 
pieces. The city was taken, plundered, and levelled with 
the ground. 

Alexander expelled that the red of Greece, afioniihed 
and intimidated by fo dreadful a punilhment of the Thebans, 
would fubmit in filence. Yet he found a more plaufible 
pretence for his fe verity; giving out that his late proceed- 
ings were intended to gratify his allies, being adopted in 
pnrfuance of complaints made againft Thebes by the peo- 
ple of Phocis and Plataeae. He exempted the prieds, all 
that the Macedonians were bound to by the ties of hofpi- 
tality^ the poderity of Pindar, as fuch as had oppofed the 
revolt : The red he fold for (laves, to the number of thirty 
Vojl. IV. . H thoufand 
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thoufand. There were above fix thoufand killed in the 
'battle. 

The calamities which that wretched city faffered were 
various and horrible. A party of Thracians demolHhed 
the houfe of Timoclea, a woman of quality and honour. 
The foldiers carried off the booty ; and the captain, after , 
having violated the lady, afked her, whether (he had not 
Tome gold and filver concealed. She faid (he had ; and 
taking him alone into the garden, (howed him a well, into 
which (he told him (he had thrown «every thing of value, : 
when the city was taken. The officer (looped down to 
examine the well $ upon which (he pufhed him in, and 
then difpatched him with (tones. The Thracians coming 
up, feized and bound her handstand carried her before Alex- 
ander, who immediately perceived by her look and gait, and 
the fearlefs manner in which (he followed that favage crew, 
that (he was a woman of quality and fuperior fentiments. 
The king demanded who (he was She anfwered, i4 1 am 
u the filler of Theagenes, who, in capacity of general,' 
u fought Philip for tnc liberty of Greece, and fell at Ch*« 

“ ronea.” Alexander, admiring her anfwer, and the bold 
a&ion (he had performed, commanded her to be fet at li- 
berty, and her children with her. 

As for the Athenians, he forgave them, though they ex- 
prefled great concern at the misfortune of Thebes.' £or, 
though they were upon the point of celebrating the feaft 
of the great myfleries, they omitted it on account of the 
mourning that took place, and received fuch of the The- 
bans as efcaped the general wreck, with all imaginable 
kindnefs,. into their city. But whether his fury, like that 
of a lion, was fatiated with blood, or whether he had a 
mind to efface , a mod cruel and barbarous a&ian by an aft 
of clemency, he not only overlooked the complaints he bad 
againft them, but defired them to look well to their affairs, 
becaufe, if any thing happened to h$m, Athens would give 
law to Greece. 

It is faid, the calamities he brought upon the Thebans, 
gave him uneafinefs^ long after, and on that account he 
treated many others with lefs rigour. It is certain, he im- 
puted the murder of Clitus, which he committed in his 
wine, and the Macedonians’ daftardly refufal to proceed 
in the Indian expedition, through which his wars and his 
glory were left :imperfeft, to the anger of Bacchus, the 

.avenger 
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avenger of Thebes. And there was not a Theban who 
fuirived the fatal overthrow, that was denied any favour 
lie requefted of him. Thus much concerning the Theban 
war. 

A general afTembly of the Greeks being held at the 
Iflhmus of Corinth, they came to a refolution to fend their 
quotas with Alexander againft the Periians, and he was 
unauimoufly elded captain-general. Many ftatefmen and 
philofophers came to congratulate him on the occafio* $ 
snd lie hoped that Diogenes of Sinope, who then lived at 
Corinth, would be of the number. Finding, however, 
that he made but little account of Alexander, and that ha 
. preferred the enjoyment of his leifure in a part of the fub- 
urbs called Cranium, he went to fee him. Diogenes hap- 
pened to be lying in the fun j and at the approach of fo 
many people, he raifed himfelf up a little, and fixed his 
eyes upon Alexander. The king addreffed him in an ob- 
liging manner, and alked him, ** If there was any thing he 
u could ferve him in ?” rt Only Hand a little out of my 
M fun-(hine,” faid Diogenes. Alexander, we are told, was 
ftruck with fuch furpriie at finding himfelf fo little regard- 
ed, and faw fomething fo great in that careleffnefs, that, 
while his courtiers were ridiculing the philofopher as a 
vioniter, he faid, “ If I were not Alexander, 1 ihould wi(h 
“ to be Diogenes.” 

He chofe to confult the oracle about the event of the 
war, and for that purpofe went to Delphi. He happened 
to arrive there on one of the days called xnauipicious, upon 
which the law permitted no man to put his queftion. At 
he fent to the prophetefs, to entreat her to do her of- 
fice; but finding (he refufed to comply, and alleged the 
law in her excufe, he went himfelf, and drew her by force 
into the temple. Then, as if conquered by his violence, 
Ufc faid, u My fon, thou art invincible.” Alexander, 
Wing this, fairly u He wanted no other anfwer, for he 
“ had the very oracle he defired.” 

When he was on the point of fetting out upon his ex- 
pedition, he had many figns from the divine powers. A* 
fflougthe reft, the ftatue of Orpheus in * Libethra, which 

H 2 was 

• This Lft.ctbra was in the country of the OAryfse in Thrace. Bat 

fcfide this city or mountain in Thrace, there was the Cave of the Nymphe 
: of Libethra on Mount Helicon, probably fo denominated by Orpheus. 
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was of cyprefs wood, was in a profufe fwcat for fcvcral 
days. The generality apprehended this to be an ill pre- 
fage ! but Ariftander bade them difmifs their fears. u It 
44 fignified,” he faid, 44 that Alexander would perform ac- 
44 tions fo worthy to be celebrated, that they would coft 
44 the poets and muficians much labour and fweat.” 1 

As to the number of his troops, thofe that put it at the 
leaft, fay, he carried over thirty, thoufand foot and five 
thoufand horfe , and they who put at the moil, tell us, his 
army confilted of thirty-four thoufand foot and four thou- 
fand horfe. The money provided for their fubiiftence and 
pay, according to Ariftobulus, was only feventy talents j 
.Duris fays, he had no more than would maintain them one 
•month : But Onelieritiis affirms, that he borrowed two 
hundred talents for that purpofe. 

However, though his jprovifion was fo fmall, he chofe, 
at his embarkation, jto inquire into the circumftances *of 
. his friends 3 and to one he gave a farm, to another a vil- 
lage j to this the revenue of a borough, and to that of a 
poll. When in this manner he had difpofed of almoft all 
the eftates of the crown, , Perdiccas afked him, 44 What he 
“ had referved for himfelf ?” The king anfwered 44 Hope.” 
44 Well,” replied Perdiccas, 44 we who (hare in your la- 
44 hours, will alfo take part in your hopes.” Inconfequence 
of which, he refufed the ellate allotted him, and fome 
others of the king’s .friends did the fame. As for thofe 
who accepted his offers, or applied to hiip for favours, he 
ferved them with equal pleafure $ and by thefe means molt 
of his Macedonian revenues were diitributed and gone. 
Such was the fpirit and difpofition with which he puffed 
the Hellefpont. 

As foon as he landed, he went up to Ilium, where he 
facrificed to Minerva, and offered libations to the heroes. 
He alfo anointed the pillar upon Achilles’s tomb with oil, 
and ran round it, with his friends, naked, according to the 
cuftom that obtains $ after which he put a crown upon it, 
declaring, 44 He thought that hero extremely happy, in 
•’ having found a faithful friend while he lived, and after 
44 his death an excellent herald to fet forth his praife.” As 
he went about the city .to look upon the curiofities, he was 
alked, whether he chofe to fee Paris’s lyre ? 44 I fet but 

44 little value,” faid he, 44 upon the lyre of P^ris *, but it 

44 would' 
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“ would give me pleafure to fee that of Achilles, to which 
M he fung * the glorious a&ions of the brave 
In the mean time, Darius’s generals had atffexdbled a great 
army, and* taken poft upon the banks of the Granicus 5 ftf 
that Alexander was under a neceflity of fighting there, to 
open the gates of Afia. Many of hifc officers were ap- 
prehenfive of the depth of the 'river* and the rough and 
uneven banks on the other fide $ and fome thought a pro- 
per regard ffiould be -paid to a traditionary uiage with 
refpeft to the time. For the kings of Macedon ufed never' 
to march out to war in the month Dat/hti * Alexander' 
cured' them of this piece of fuperftition, by ordering that 1 
month to be called the fecond Artemifius . And when Par- 
menio obje&ed to his attempting a paflage* fo late in thd 
• day, he faid, u The Hellef^onr Would bluffi; if, after 
M having* pafled it, he* ffiould be afraid of the Granicus.’* 
At the fame time he threw hhnfelf into* the flream with' 
thirteen troops of Horfe’ j and as he advanced' in the face of 
the enemy’s arrows, in fpite of the fleep banks which were* 

. fined 'with cavalry well armed, and of the- rapidity of 
the river, which often bore him down or covered Kim with 
itswavex, his motions feemed rather the effedts of mad-* 
nefs than found fenfe. He held on, however, till, by great 1 
and furprifing efforts, he gained the oppofite banks, which 
the mud made extremely fiippery and dangerous*. When 4 
lie was there, he was forced to Hand an engagement with 
the enemy hand to hand, and with great confufion on his 1 
> part, becaufe they attacked his men as fall as they cime 
over, before he had time to form ^hem. For the Perfiair 
troops charging with loud ffiouts, 2nd with horfe againft 
■ horfe, made good ufe of their fpears, and : , when thofe* 
were broken, of their fwords. 

Numbers prefled hard on Alexander, becaufe be was' 
eafy to be diftinguifficd, both' by his buckler and by his 
creft, on each fide of which was a large and beautiful 
plume of white feathers. His cuirafs was pierced by a: 
javelin at the joints but he efcaped unhurt. After this, 

! Rhoefaces and Spithridates, two officers of great diftindtion, 

H 3 attacked 

I * Thi* alludes to that paffage in the ninth book of the llliad :• 

* 

1 “ Amus'd at eafe the godlike man they found, 

“ Pleas’d with the foiemn harp's harmonious found ; 

“ With this he foothes his angry foul, and lings 
I “ Th’ immortal deeds of heroes and of kings." 
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attacked him at once. He avoided Spithridates with great 
addrefs, and received Rhoefaces with fuch a ftroke q£ his 
fpear upon his bread-plate, that it broke in pieces. Then 
he drew his fword to difpatch him ; but his adverfary (till 
maintained the combat. Meantime, Spithridates came 
up on one Ude of him, and railing himfelf up on his horfe, 
gave him a blow with his battle-axe, which cut off hi» 
creft, with one fide of the plume. Nay, the force of it was 
fuch, that the helmet could hardly refill it ; it even pene- 
trated to hi$ hair. Spithridates was going to repeat his 
ftroke, when the celebrated * Clitus prevented him, by 
running him through the body with his fpear. At the 
fame time Alexander brought Rhoefaces to the ground 
with his fword. 

While the cavalry were fighting with fo much fury, the 
Macedonian phalanx palled the river, and then the infantry 
likewife engaged. The enemy made no great or long 
refinance, but foon turned their backs and fied, all out 
the Grecian mercenaries, who making a Hand upon an 
eminence, defired Alexander to give his word of honour 
that they fhould be fpared. But that prince, influenced 
rather by his paflion than his reafbn, inftead of giving 
them quarter, advanced to attack them, apd was fo warmly 
received,, that he had his horfe killed under him. It was 
not, however, the famous Bucephalus. In this difpute 
he had more of his men killed and wounded than in all 
the reft of the battle \ for here they had to do with ex- 
perienced foldiers, who fought with a courage heightened 
by defpair. 

The barbarians, we are told, loft in this battle f twenty 
thoufand foot and two thoufand five hundred horfe j 
whereas Alexander had no more than J thirty -four men 

killed, 


* In the original it is KAkto* o piXets, Clitus the Great, Bat in 
Diodorus, (50s Sc 503.) we find K Xurng c fttXe^, Clitut the Biact; 
and Athenaeus (539, G.) mentions KXors$ 0 Xtvx,of 7 a Clitus tie Fair* 
Plutarch, therefore, probably wrote it • utX#e 
f Some manuferipts mention only ten thoufand foot killed, which 
is die number we have in Diodorus (505.) Arrian (p. 45.) makes 
the number of horfe killed only a thoufand. 

( f Arrian (47.) fays, there were about twenty-five of the king’s frienit 
killed ; and of perfons of lefs note, fi&ty horfe and thirty foot. 
Curtius informs us, it was only the twenty five friends who. had ftatuea 
They were ereded at Dia, a city of Macedonia, from whence 
Metellus removed them long after, and carried them to Romo* 
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; killed, nine of which were the infantry. To do honour 
| to their memory, he ere&ed a ftatue to each of them in 
braft, the workmaitfbip of Lyflppus. And that the Greeks 
! might have their fhare in die glory of the day, he fent 
- them prefents out of the fpoil : To the Athenians in par- 
ticular he lent three hundred bucklers. Upon the reft 
of the fpoils, he put this pompous infcription, Won by 
Alexander tbs son or Philif, and the Greeks (exceft- 
ing tbb Lacedemonians) off tee Barbarians in Asia. 
The greateft part of the plate, the purple furniture, and 
| other things of that kind which he took from the Perflans, 

> he fent to his mother. 

| This battle made a great and immediate change in the 
i &ce of Alexander's affairs ; infomuch that Sardis, the 
| principal ornament of the Periian empire On the maritime 
I fide, made its fubmiflion. All the other cities followed its 
| example, except Halicarnaflus and Miletus y thefe he took 
i by ftorm, and fubdued alt the adjacent country. After 
this, he rematnedlbme time in fufpenfe as to the courie 
he (hoold take. One while he was for going, with great 
expedition, to rifle All upon the fate of one battle with 
Darius; another while he was for firft reducing all the 
maritime provinces, that when he had exercifed and 
ftrengthened himfelf by thofe intermediate actions and ac- 
quilitions, he might then march againft that prince. 

There is a fpring in Lycia near the city of the Xanthians, 
which, they tell us, at that time turned its courfe of its 
own accord, and, overflowing its banks, threw up a plate 
of brafs, upon which were engraved certain ancient cha- 
; w&ers, fignifying, 44 That the Perfian empire would oner 
; “ day come to a period, and be deftroyed by the Greeks.” 
i Encouraged by this, prophecy, he haftened to reduce all 
the coaft, as far as * Phoenice and Cilicia. His march 
through Pamphylia has afforded matter to many hiftorians 
lor pompous defeription, as if it was by the interpofltion 
of heaven that the fea retired before Alexander, which, 
at other times, ran there with fo ilrong a current, that- the 
broken rocks at the foot of the mountain very feldom 
were left bare. Menander, in his pleafant way, refers to 
&is pretended miracle in one of his comedies. 

H 4 How 

* This Pbmnice, as Paltttfriurhas oferved,, was a diftri&of JLyda* 
oi Pamphylia» 
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How, like great Alexander do I feek s 

A frr ni ? Spontaneous he prefents h!aif-lf. 

Have I to march where feat indignant roll ? 

The fea retires» and there 1 march. 

But Alexander himfelf, in his epittles, makes no * ** miracle 
of it j he only fays, “ He marched from Phafelis, by the 
41 way called Climax 

He had Hayed fome time at Phafelis $ and having found 
in the market-place a ttatue of Theodc&es, who was of 
that place; but then dead, he went out one eveningi when 
he had drank freely at fupper, in mafquerade, and covered 
the ttatue with garlands. Thus, in an hour of feftivity, 
he paid aa agreeable compliment to the memory of a man 
with whom he had formerly had a conne&ioa by means of 
Ariftotle and phiiofophy. 

After this he fabdued fuch of the Pifidians* as had' re- 
volted, and conquered Phrygia. Upon taking* Gordium, 
which is faid to have been the feat of the ancient Midas, 
he found the famed chariot, fattened with cords made of 
the bark of the cornel-tree, and was informed of a tra- 
dition, firmly believed among the barbarisms, “ That the 
u Fates had decreed the empire of the world to the man 
<c who fhould untie the- knot.” Mott hittorians (ay, it 
was twitted fo many private ways, and the ends fo art- 
fully concealed within, that Alexander, finding he could 
not untie it, cut it afunder with his fword, and fo made 
many ends inftead of two. But Arittobulus affirms, that 
he eafily untied it, b.y taking out the pin which fattened 
the yoke to the beam, and then drawing out the yoke 
itfelf. 

. His 

* There is likewife a paflage in Strabo, which fully proves that 
there was no miracle ih it. “ Near the city of Phafelis," fays he, 
“ between Lycia and Pamphylia, there is a paffageby the fea fide, 

** through which Alexander marched hi# army. This paflage is very 
“ narrow, and lies between the (bore and the mountain Climax» 
««which overlooks the Pamphylian fea.% It is dry at low water, fo 
« that travellers pafs through it with lafety ; but when the fea is 
« high, it is overflowed. ' It was then the winter feafon, and Alex- 
w ander, who depended much upon hit good fortune, was refolved 
M to fet out without flaying till the floods were abated ; fo that Ids 
** men were forced to march up to the middle in water." Stiab. 
lib. xiv. 

Jofephus refers to this paflage of Alexander, to gain the more cre- 
dit among the Greeks and Romans to the paflage of the ffractitos 
through die Red Sea. ' 
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Hi jr next acquisitions were Paphlagoni» and Cappado- 
cia ; and there news- waa brought him of the death of 
Memnon *, who was the moft refpe&able officer .Darius 
had in the maritime parta q£ his kingdom, and likely to 
ktre given the invader moft trouble. This confirmed him 
in his refolution of marching into the upper provinces of 
AfiSr 


By thutime Darius had' taken his departure from Sufa;, 
fall of confidence in his numbers ; for hia army coafifted 
•f no lefa than fix hundred thoufand- combatants ; and 
greatly onsouraged beffidea by a dream, which the Magi 
1 Sad interpreted rather in the manner they- thought would 
pleafe.htm, than with a regard* to probability. He dreamt, 
“ That he faw the Macedonian phalanx all on fire, and 
“ that Alexander, in the drefs which he, Darius, had 
u formerly worn, when t one - of the king’s couriers} 
“ a&ed as his fervant; after which' Alexander went into 
w the temple of Belus, and there fuddeqly dlfappeared.” 
By this, heaven feems to have iignified, that profperity and 
honour would attend the Macedonians; and that Alex- 
ander would become mafter of Alia, like Darius^ before 
him, who, of a fimplc courier, became a king ; but that 
he would neverthelefs foon die, and leave the glory behind 
him.. ' 


H* 5 Darius 


* Upon tho death of Memnon; who had begun with great fucccfs to * 
*riuce the Greek illands, and' was on the point of invading. Eobcea, 
Darius was at' a lofs whom to employ. While he was- in this fufpenfc, 
Gharidemus, an Athenian, wHo hadferved with great reputation under 
Philip of Macedon,but was now very zealous for the Perflanintereft,. 
^tempted to make the lung and hu minifters right; •* While you. Sir;? 
hid he to Darius,. 11 are fafe, the empire can never be in great danger. 
n Let me, therefore, exhort you never to expofe your perfon, but to 
“ make choice of (ome able general to march againfk yotir.cnemy. One 
“ hundred thoufand men will be more than fufficient, provided a third' 
* of them* be Mercenaries, to compel him to abandon his enterprise ; 
N and if you .will honour me with the command, I will ‘be accountable 
tt for* the fuccefs of what I adrife.” Darius was ready to accede to the 
propofol ; but the Perfian grandees, through envy; accufed Charidemus 
of atreafonable defign, and effe&ed his ruin. Darius repented in a 
few days, but it was then too late. That able councilor and geneial: 
vis condemned and executed. Dion. Sic. 1. xvii. Cort. l.iii. 

t In the text Aryarkt , But ilsappears from Hefychius and Suidas 
that itfhould be read AttuSnu It is the Perlian word .flator, 

(from fade, flare) with a Greek termination ; and- We learn from Cic *- 
that four figuifict a courier. 
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Darius was dill more encouraged by Alexander’s long 
ftay in Cilicia, which he looked upon a* the effed of his 
fear. But the real caufe of his day was ficknefs, which 
fame attribute to his great fatigues, and others to his 
bathing in the river Cydnus» whofe water is extremely 
Cold. His phyficUns durft not give him any medicines, 
becaufe they thought themfelves not fo certain of the 
cure, as of the danger they rauft incur in the application» 
for they feared the Macedonians, if they did not fuc- ( 
ceed, would fufpe& them of iome bad pra&iee. Philip, 
She Acarnanian, law how defperate the king’s cafe was* ; 
as well as the reft ; but, befides the confidence he had in : 
his friend (hip, he thought it the higheft ingratitude» when j 
his mafter was in fo much danger, not to rifk fomething j 
with him, in exhaufting all lus art for his relief. He j 
therefore attempted the cure, and found no difficulty in 
perfuading the king to wait with patience till his medicine 
was ‘prepared, or to take it when ready ^ fo defirous was , 
he of a fpeedy recovery, in order to profecute the war. 

In the mean time, Parmenio fent him a letter from the 
camp, advifing him u To beware of Philip, whom, he 
“ faid, Darius had prevailed upon, by prefents of infi- 
“ nite value, and the promife of his daughter in mat* 
“ riage, to take him off by poifon.” As ioon as Alex- 
ander had read" thefTetter, he put it under his pillow, 
without fhowing it to any of his friends. The time ap- 
pointed being come, Philip, with the king’s friends, en- 
tered the chamber, having the cup which contained the 
medicine in his hand. The king received it freely, and 
without the leaft marks of fufpicion, and at the fame time 
put the letter in his hands. It was a ftriking fit nation, and 
.more interefting than any fcene in a tragedy; the one 
reading while the other was drinking. They looked upon 
each other, but with a very different air. The king, with 
an open and unembarraffed countenance, expreffed his 
regard for Philip, and the confidence he had; in his ho- 
nour ; Philip’s look fhowed his indignation at the calum- 
ny. One while he lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, 
protefting his fidelity; another while he threw himfelf 
down by the bed-fide, entreating his mafter to be of good 
courage, and truft to his care. 

The medicine, indeed, was fo ftrong, and overpower- 
ed his fpirits in fuch a manner, that at firft he was fpeech- 

lc6 r 
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kfiy aad.difcQvered fcaicc toy fign of fenfe dtf life. But 
afterwards he was * foon relieved by this faithful phyfi- 
cian, aad recovered fo well that he was able to (how him- 
Jelf to the Macedonians, whofc dittref? did not abate till 
he came perfonally before them. 

There was in the army of Darius a Macedonian fugi- 
tive, named Amyntas, who knew perfedily well the di£- 
pofition of Alexander. This man, perceiving that Darius 
prepared to march through the ftraits in queft of Alex- 
ander, begged of him to remain where he was, and take 
the advantage of receiving an enemy, fo much inferior 
to him in number, upon large and fpacious plains. Darina 
anfwered, “ He was afraid in that cafe the enemy would 
fly without coming to an adtion, and Alexander efcape 
“ him.” “ If this is all your fear,” replied the Macedo- 
nian, 4< let it give you no further,, uneafinefs} for he will 
“ come to feek. you, and is already on his march.”' How* 
ever, his reprefentations had no effedt : Darius fet out for 
Cilicia i and Alexander was making for ; Syria in quell of 
him. But happening to mifs each other in the night, they 
both turned back ; Alexander rejoicing in his good for- 
tune, and battening to meet Darius in the ttraits j while 
Darius endeavoured to difengage himfelf, and recover his 
former camp. For by this time be was lenfible of his 
error in. throwing himfelf into ground hemmed in by the 
iea on one fide, and the mountains on the other, and inter- 
fered by the river Pinarus > fo that it was impracticable 
for cavalry, and his infantry could only adt in fxnall and 
broken parties, while, at the fame time, this fituation was ' 
extremely convenient for the enemy’s inferior numbers. 

Thus fortune befriended Alexander as to the feene of 
a&ion .; but the fkilfol difpofttion of his forces contributed 
dikTnore to his gaining the viftory. As his army 
was v^ry fmall in comparifon of that of Darius, he took 
care to draw it up fo as to prevent its being fur round- 
ed, by ttretching out his right wing farther than the 
enemy’* left. In that wing, he adted in perfon,' and, 
fghting in the foremott ranks, put the barbarians to 
flight.. He was wounded, however, in the. thigh, aril, 
seconding to Chares, by Darius, who engaged him hand, 
to hand. But Alexander, in the account he gave Anti- 

44, H 6 pater, 

^ ’ -J.V v * * 

? In three days timer. 
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pater of the battle, does not mention who it was that 
wounded him. He only fays, he received a wound in his 
thigh by a fword, and that no dangerous conferences 
followed it. 

The victory was a very fignal one 3 for he killed above 
a hundred and ten thoufand of the enemy *» Nothing was 
wanting to complete it but the taking of Darius 3 and that 
prince efcaped narrowly, having got the ftast of his 
purfuer only by four or live furlongs. Alexander took his 
chariot and his bow, and returned with them to his Mace* 
donians. He found them loading themfelves with the 
plunder of the enemy’s camp, which was rich and various 
though Darius, to make his troops fitter for a&ion, had 
left mofl of the baggage in Damaicus. - The Macedo- 
nians had referved for their mailer the tent of Darius, in 
which he found officers of the houfehold magnificently 
clothed', rich furniture, and great quantities of g*ld and. 
filvcr. 

As foon as he had put off his afmour,-he went to the* 
bath, faying to thofe about him, “ Let us go and refreih our- 
“ felves after the fatigues of the field, in the /bath of 
M Darius.” “ Nay rather,” laid one of his friends, ift 
“ the bath of Alexander 3 for the goods of the conquered 
u are, and fhould be called the conqueror’s*” When 
he had taken a view of the bafons, vials, bo tees, and other 
vafes cmioufty wrought in gold, fmelt the fragrant* odtrorj 
of effences, and feen the fplendid furniture of fpacious 
apartments, he- turned to his friends, and daid, “ This, 
** then, it feems, it was to be a king f !** 

As he was fitting down to table, an account was brought 
him, that among* the prisoners were* the mother and wife 
of Darius, and two umharried daughters 3 and that upon 
feeing his chariot and bow*, they broke out intd* great 
lamentations, concluding that he was dead.' Alexander, 
after fome paufe, during which he was rather commiferat* 
ing their misfortunes, than rejoicing in his own fucceft, 
fent Lconatus to aifure them, “ that Darius was not dead > 

“ that they had nothing to. fear from Alexander 3 for his 
“ difpute with Darius was only for empire 3 and that' they 

“ fliould 

a 

*. Diodorus fays si hundred and thirty thouftnd: 

. f As if he had faid, ** Could 4 a king place his happinefs in fbch 
enjoyments as thefe ?*’ For Alexander was not, till long after tbi»r 
corrupted by the Pfrfian luxury* 
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u Ihoulcffind themfelves provided for in the fame manner 
44 as when Darius was in his greatcft profperity.” If this 
meffage to the captive princeffes was gracious and humane, 
his anions were ftill more fo* He allowed them to do 
the funeral honours to what Petfians they pie a fed, and for 
that purpofe furni (hed them out of the fpoils with robes; 
and all the other decorations that were cuftomary. They 
had as many domeftics, and were ferved in all refpe&s irt 
as honourable a manner as before y indeed, their appoint* 
ments were greater. But there was 1 another part of his 
behaviour to t^iem ftill more noble and princely. Though 
they were now captives, he confidered that they were 
ladies, not only of high rank, but of great modefty and 
virtue, and took care that they ihould not hear an inde- 
cent word, nor have the leaf!; caufe to fufpeCt any danger 
to their honour. Nay, as if they had been in a holy 
temple or afyium of virgins, rather than in an. enemy’s 
camp, they lived unfeen and unapproached, in the moft r 
fecred privacy. 

It is faid, the wife of Darius was one of the mo&beau* 
tiful ^ornen, as Darius was one of the talleft and hand- 
ibraeft men in the world, and that their daughters much 
refembled them. But Alexander;' no doubt, thought it 
more ghorioua and. worthy of a king to conquer himfelf; 
than to fubdue his enemies, and therefore never approach- 
ed one of them. Indeed, his continence was fuch, that 
he knew not any woman before his marriage; except 
fiarftne, who became a widow by the. death of her huf* 
band Memnon, and was taken prifoner, near. Damafcu9* 

She was well vesfed in the- Greek literature, a woman of 
the mpft agreeable temper, and of royal extraction ; for 
her father Artabazus * was grandfon to a. king of Perfku 
According to Ariftobnlus, it .was Parmeuio that put Alex? 
ander upon this conneCtion.with. fo accomplifbed a woman; 
whole beauty was her leaft perfection. As for the other 
female captives, though they were tall und beautiful; 
Alexander took no farther notice of them,, than ta fay; 
by way of jeft, 44 What eye-fores thefe Perfian women: 
u are !” He found a counter-charm in the beauty of felf- 
goveroment and fobrxety ; and, in the ftrength of that, 
paffed them 1 .by as fo many ftatues» 

Philoxenus, 


. • Sea to a king of Veriia.*» daughter, ^ 
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Philoxenus, who commanded hie forces upon the coaff, 
acquainted him by letter, that there .was one Theodora*, 
a Tarentine, with him, who had two beautiful* boys to 
fell, and defired to know whether he chofc to buy them* , 
Alexander was fo much incenfed at this application, that 
he aiked his friends feveral times, “ What bale inclina- 
“ tions Philoxenus had ever feen in him* that he dorft 
“ make him fo infamous a propofal ?” In his anfwer to 
the letter, which was extremely fevere upon Philoxenus, 

* he ordered him to difinifs Theodorus and his vile merchan- 
dife together. He like wife reprimanded young Agnon, 
for offering to purchafe Crobylus for him, whofe beauty 
was famous in Corinth. Being informed, that two Mace* 
donians, named Damon and Timotheus, had corrupted 
the wives of fome of his mercenaries, who ferved under 
Parmenio, he ordered that, officer to inquire into the af- 
fair ; and if they .were found guilty, to put them todeath, 
as no better than lavages, bent on the definition of human 
kind. In the fame letter, fpeaking of his own conduft, 
he expreffes himfelf in thefe terms $ u For my part, I 
u have neither feen, nor defired to fee, the wife of Darius*, 

fo far from that, I have not fuffered any man to fpeak 

* of her beauty before ,me” .He ufed to fey, u That 
“ fleep, and the commerce with the fex, were the things 

that made him moll fenfible of his mortality." For he 
confide red both wearinefs and pLeafure as the natural 
fe£ts of our weaknefs. 

He was alfo very temperate in eating. Of this there 
are many proofs j and we have a remarkable one in what 
he faid to Ada, whom he called . his. mother, and had 
made queen of Caria**. Ada, to expre&.her affe&ionate 
regards, fent him every day a number of excellent diflies, 
and a handfome defert ^ and at lafl (he. fent him fome of 
her beft cooks and bakers. But he faid, “ He had no 

need of them $ for He had been fupplied with better 4 
u cooks by his tutor Leonidas; a march before day to 
“ drefs his dinner, and a light dinner to prepare his 

“ fupper. n 

. 

» 4 • 

. •Thu princcft» after the death of her <dde(l brother Mauiblusttfd 
his confort Artemifia, who died without children, fucc ceded to the 
throne with her brother Hidreus, to whom (he had been married, 
Hidreus dying before her, Pezodorus, her third brother, dethroned 
her, and after his death, his fon-in-law, Orontes, feized the crown. 
But Alexander seftored her to the pofiefiton of hcr ddminioxis. 
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44 Topper.” He added, 44 that the fame Leonidas ufed to 
44 examine the chefts and wardrobes in which his bedding 
44 and clothes were put ,« left foxnething of luxury and fu- 
44 perfiuity (hould be introduced there by his mother.” 

Nor was be fo much addi&ed to wine as he was thought 
to he. It was fuppofcd fo, becaufe he pafled a great deal 
of time at table $ but that time was (pent rather in talking 
than drinking ; every cup introducing fome long difoourfe. 
fiefides, be never made thefe long meals but when he had 
abundance of leifure upon his hands. When bufinefs 
called, he was not to be detained by wine, or deep, or 
pleafure, or honourable love, or the mod entertaining 
ipedacle, though the motions of other generals have been 
retarded by fome of thefe things. His life fufficiently 
confirms this affertion } for, though vety fhort, he per- 
formed in it innumerable great adions. 

On bis days of leifure, as foon as he was rifen he facri- 
iced to the gods ; after which he took his dinner fitting. 
The red of the .day he fpent in hunting, ondeciding the 
differences among his troops, or in reading and writing. 
Jf he was upon a march which did not. require hade, he 
would exercife himfelf in (hooting and darting the javelin, 
or in mounting and alighting from a chariot at full fpeed. 
Sometimes alfo he diverted himfelf with fowling and fox- 
hunting, as we find by his journals. 

On his return to his quarters, when he went to be rd- 
frefhed -with the bath and with oil, he inquired of the 
ftewards of his Jcitchdn, whether they had prepared every 
thing in a handfome manner for fupper. It was not till 
late in the evening, and when -night was come on, that he 
took this meal, and then he eat in a recumbent pofturc. 
He was very attentive to his guefts at table, that they might 
be ferved equally, and none negle&ed. His entertain- 
ments, as we have already obferved, laded many hours j 
but they were lengthened out rather by converfatioa thin 
drinking. His converfation, in many refpe&s, was more 
tjpeeable than that of mod princes, for he was not defi- 
cient in the graces of fociety. His only fault was his re- 
taining fo much of the * foldier, as to indulge a trouble- 
fome vanity. He would not only bead of his own actions, 

but 

• The ancients, in their comic pieces, ufed always to put the Rho- 
domontadeS' in • the character of a fqldier. At -prefcat toe army have 
*> little vanity, as any fet of people whatever. 
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but fuffered himfelf to be cajoled by flatterers to an ana & 
ing degree. Thefe wretches were an intolerable burden 
to the reft of tbd company, who did not choofe to con- 
tend with them in adulation, nor yet to appear behind 
them in their opinion of their king’s achievements. 

As to delicacies, he had fo tittle regard for them, that 
when the choicefh fruit and fifh were brought- him from 
didant countries* and feas, he 'would fend feme* to- each of 
his friends, and* he very often left none for himfelfu Yet 
there was always a magnificence at his table, and- the ex- 
pence rofe with his fortune, till it came to ten thouGmd 
drachmas for one entertainment. There it Rood j and he 
did not fuffer thofe that invited him to exceed' that funs. 

After the battle of Ifius he lent to DamafcuSi and 
• feized the money and equipages of the Perfians, together 
with their wives and children. On that occaiion, the 
Thefli&tiati cavalry enriched themfelves mo ft. They had, 
indeed, greatly diftinguhhed themfelves ; ip thc a&ion, and 
they Were favoured with this commiffion, that they might 
have idle bed: fhare in thefpoil. Not , but the red of the 
army found fufticient booty ; and the. Macedonians having, 
«once tailed the treasures and the luxury of the barbarians, 
hunted for the Perfian wealth, with all the ardour of 
'hounds upon foent. . ^ 

It appeared to Alexander a matter of great importar.es,. 
befoft - he went -farther, to gain the maritime powers* 
' Upon .application, the kings of Cyprus. ancL Phoenicia* 
made their fubmidion : Only Tyre held out, . He befieged; 
that city feven months, during which time he ereded vaft 
mounts of earth, plied it with- his engines, and inverted* 
it on the fide next the fea with- two- hundred gallics.. B*' 
had a dream in. which* he faw Hercules offering him hi* 
hand from the wall, and inviting him. to enter. And 
many of the. Tyrians dreamed, “ That Apollo * declared be 
u would go over to Alexander, becaufe he was difpleafed 
“ with their behaviour in the town.” Hereupon, the 

Tyrians, 


• One. of the tyrants dreamed, he fawApoUo flying^fromtbe city- 
Upon his. reporting this to the people,, they would have Honed him,, 
fiippofing that he did it to intimidate them. He was' obliged, therefore, 
to take refuge in the temple of Hercules. But the magiftrates, upon 
mature deliberation , refolvcd to fix one end of a gold chain to the* ftstue 
of Apollo, and the other to the altar of Hercules^ Uionoa*. SK- 
life. xvii* 
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Tyrians, as if the god had been a deferter taken in the 
f faft, loaded his (latue with chains, and nailed the feet to 
the pedeftal ; not fcrupling to call him an Alexandrtft . In 
- another dream Alexander thought he faw a fatyr playing 
; before him at fome didance ; and when he advancea to 
take him, the favage eluded his grafp. However, at lad, 
after much coaxing and taking many circuits round him, 
he prevailed with him to fUrrender himfelf. The inter- 
preters, plaufibly enough divided the Greek term for 
fajr into two, Sa Tyros , which fignifies Tyre is thine • 

. They dill (how us a fountain, near which Alexander it 
find to have fees thajt vifion. 

About thd middle of the fiege, he made' an excurfion 
againfl the Arabians who dwelt about AntiHbanus. There 
he ra^i * great rifk of his life on account of his pre- 
ceptor Lyfiraachus, who infided on attending him 5- being, 
*) he alleged, neither older nor lefs valiant than Phoe- 
nix* But when they came to the hills, and quitted their 
horfes, to march up on foot, the red of the party got far 
before Alexander and Lyfimachus. Night came on, and, 
it the enemy was at no great ididance, the king would not 
leave his '’preceptor borne down with fatigue and the 
weight of years. Therefore, while he was encouraging • 
tad helping him forward, he was infeafibly feparated from 
his troops ; and had a dark and very cold night to pafs in 
tnexpofed and difmal fituation. In this perplexity, he 
obferved at a didance a number of fcattered (ires which 
the enemy had lighted; and depending upon his’fwift* 
uls and adivity, as well as accudomed to extricate the 
Macedonians out of every difficulty, by taking a (hare in 
the labour and danger, he ran to the next fire. After 
having killed two of the barbarians that fate watching it, 
he feized a lighted brand, and hadened. with it to his 
party, who foon kindled a great fire. .* The fight of this 
fi> intimidated the enemy, that many of them fled, and 
thofe who ventured to attack him,, were repulfed with 
confiderable lots. By thefe means he paifed the night in 
ihfety, according to the account we have from Chares. 

As for the fiege, it was brought to a termination in this 
, Banner. Alexander had permitted his main body to 
; r 'pofe themfelves, after the long and fevere fatigues they 
had undergone, and ordered only fome fmall parties t* . 
beep the Tyrians in play. In the mean time, Ariftander* 
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his principal foothfeyer, offered facrifices, and one day 
upon infpe&ing the entrails of the vi&im, he boldly 
afferted among thofe about him, that the city would cer- 
tainly be taken that month. As it happened then to be ' 
the laft day of the month, his affertion was received with 
ridicule and fcorn. The king perceiving he Was discon- 
certed, and making it a point to bring the prophecies of 
his minifters to completion, gave orders that the day (bould 
not be called the thirtieth, but the twenty-eighth of the 
month* At the fame time, he called out his forces by 
(bund of trumpet, and made a much more vigorous aflault 
than he at firfl intended. The attack was violent, and , 
thofe who were left behind in the camp', quitted it to have : 
a fhare in it, and to fupport their fellow Soldiers *, info* 
much that the Tyrians were forced to give out, • width# 
fity was taken that very day. 

From thence he marched into Syria, and laid fiege to 
Gaza, the capital of that country. While he was 
ployed there, a bird, as it flew by, let fell a clod of earth 
Upon his (houlder, and then going to perch on the croft 
cords with which they turned the engines, was entangled 
and taken. The event anfwered Arift’ander’s interprets* 
tion of this fign: Alexander was wounded in the fhouldefy; 
but he took the city. He fent mod of its fpoils to Olyas* 
bias and Cleopatra, and others of his friends. His tutor 
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had fometbing particular.in it. It confifted of five hundred * 
talents weight of frankincenfe, and a hundred of myrrh, 
and was fent upon recollection of the hopes he had con* 
ceived when a boy. It feems Leonidas one day had ob* 
ferved Alexander at a facrifice throwing incenfe into the 
fire by handfuls 5 upon which he faid, “ Alexander, when 
<4 you have conquered the' country where fpices grow, 
you may be thus liberal of your incenfe ; but, in the 
mean time, ufe what you have more fparingly.” He 
therefore wrote thus : “ I have fent you frankincenfe and 
“ myrrh in abundance, that you may be no longer a churl 
u to the gods.” 

A calket 

lb. oz. dx»t. f?* 

• The common Attic talent In Troy-weight was 56 xx 00 17J 
This talent confifted of 60 min*: but there was ano- 
ther Attic talent, by feme faid to confift of 8©, by 
. others of xoo mitut. The mina was XX 7 1 6] 

The talent of Alexandria was S04 o 19 U 
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A ca&ef being one day brought him f which appeared 
one of the moft curious and valuable things among the 
treafores and the whole equipage of Darius, he aiked his 
■ friends, what they thought moft worthy to be put in it ? 
Different things were propofed > but he faid, “ The Iliad 
“ moft deferred fuch a cafe.” This particular is mention* 
ed by feveral writers of credit. And if what the Alexan- 
drians lay, upon the faith of Heraclides, be true, Homer 
was no bad auxiliary, or ufelefs counfellor, in the courfe 
of the war. They tell us, that when Alexander had con* 
quered Egypt, and determined to build there a great city* 
which was to be peopled with Greeks, and called after hi* 
own name, by. the advice of Us ar chit e 61s he had marked 
oat a piece of ground, and was preparing to lay the foun* 
datum. But a wonderful dream made him fix upon ano- 
ther fituation. He thought, a perfon with gray hair, and 
a very venerable afpeft, approached him, and repeated the 
following line s — . 

High o’r a gulfy fea the Pharian ifle 
Fronts the deep roar of difemboguing Nile. 

Pops* 

Alexander, upon this* immediately left hi* bed, and went 
to Pharos, which at that time was an iftand lying a little 
fhove the Canobic mouth of the Nile, but now is joined to 
the continent by a caufeway. He no fooner caft his eyes 
tpoo the place, than he perceived the commodioufnefs of 
the fituation. It is a tongue of land, not unlike an ifib T 
whofe breadth is proportionable to its length. On 
*oe fide it has a great lake, and on the other the fea, which 
there forms a capacious harbour *• This led him to de» 

clare* 


* 'ftf v» mn* 1 uputx ( r*m* y*£ « tn wtp* *X*rof 

** nrtu%*s w n ireAAnv xcu $*X*rr*t 1 9 Xtpm 

nytvrar**,') 

Dscier underftands this who! e paflage (which, as he ob&rves, is not 
without its difficulties) as a description of the ifle of Pharos. It cer- 
1 tiinly was the ifle of Pharos that formed the harbour, which was a 
double one, and he adduces the authorities of Cxfar and Virgil to prove 
fat point. Bot how did the ifle of Pharos lie between, or divide' the 
h and a great lake ? Dacier takes *</»»*» n f»XAo **1 to 

toean the fame as Xtpmbi §*X*rt*t. Alexandria, however, doescer- 
fcinly ft and between the Idee Marea, or Mareotis, and the Canopic 
butch of the Nile, which may well enongh be called a fea. And the 
*Wd buffer» docs undoubtedly lignify fef orating or dividing* 

Our 
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to declare, that M Homer, among his other admirable qua- 
“ locations, was an excellent architect,” and he ordered 
a city to be planned fu it able to the ground, and its appen- 
dent conveniencies. For want of chalk, they made ule of 
flour, which anfwered well enough upon a black foil, and 
they drew a line with it about the femicircular bay. The 
arms of this femicircle were terminated by ftrait lines, fo 
that the whole was in the form of a Macedonian cloak. 

While the king was enjoying the defign, on a fudden an ; 
infinite number of large birds of various kinds, rofe, like | 
a black cloud, out of the river and the lake, and lighting | 
upon the place, eat up all the flour that was ufed in mark- 
ing out 'the lines. Alexander was diftufbed at the onfenf 
but the diviners encouraged him to proceed, by alluring t 
bin», it was* fign that the city he was going to build would f 
be blefled with fuqh plenty, as to furnilh a 'fupply to all \ 
that fhould repair to it -from other nations*. * 

The execution of the plan he left to his arcfiiteds, and j 
went to vilit the temple of Jupiter Ammon. It was a long; v 
and laborious journey * \ and befide the fatigue, there was* ; 
two great dangers attending it. The one was, that their \ 
water might fail, in. a defert of many days journey, which ' 
''afforded no fupply y and tfie other, that they might be j 
fiirprifed by a violent fbutk wind amidft the wafies of i 

{ andj |’ 

Our verfion of thispaflage is, moreo vet* confirmed by the account ’ 
which Diodorus the Sicilian gives of the (ituation of Alexandria. Thafc'i 
hiflorian fays, it was featedvery comcnodioufly by the haven of Pha« 
ros ; the ftreets were fo contrived as to admit the cooling breesesi 
which refrefhed the air. Alexander ordered a broad and high wall to 
be drawn around it, fo as to» have the fisa clofe on the one fide, and * N 
great lake on the other. Its form refembled that of a foldier’a cloak, j 
One large beautiful ftrtet palled from gate to gate, being in breadth 
a hundred feet,, in length forty furlongs, or five miles. It became in j 
after ages fo rich and famous, that there were on its rolls three hundred 
thoufand freemen. Diod. fiic. 1. xvii. 

* As to his motives in this journey, hiftorians difagree. Arrian 
(1. iii. c. 3 .) tells us, he took it in imitation of Perfeus and Hercules, 
the former of which had confulted that oracle, wh$n he wat difpatched 
againft the Gorgons ; and the latter twice; viz. when he went intoLf* 
bia againft Antaeus, and when he marched into Egygt againft Bulbil* • 
How, as Perfeus and Herculea gave thcmfelves out to be the Cons of 
the Grecian Jupiter, fo Alexander had a mind to take Jupiter Ham* 
anon for bia father. Maximus Tyrius (Serm. xxv.) informs us, that 
he went to difeover the fountains of the Mile ; and Juftin (1. xi. c. IX.) 
fays, the intention of this vifit was to clear up his mother's charac- 
ter, and to get himfelf the reputation of a divine origin. 
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fend, as it happened long before to the army of Cambyfes* 

The wind raifed the fand, and rolled it in fuch waves, 
that it devoured full fifty thoufand men. Thefe difficul- 
ties were coniidered and reprefented to Alexander } but* 
it was not eafy to divert him from any of his purpofes. ‘ 
Fortune had fupported him* in fuch a manner, that hit 
refolutions were become invincibly firong j and his cou- 
nge infpired him with fuch a fpirit of adventure, that he 
thought it not enough to be victorious in the field, but .he 
muft conquer both time and place. 

The divine afiiftances which Alexander experienced in 
this march, met with more credit than the oracles deli* 
Tcred at the end of it; though thofe extraordinary affif- 
tances, in fome meafure, confirmed the oracles. In the 
hrit place, Jupiter fent fuch a copious and confiant rain, 

. as not only delivered them from all fear of fuffering by 
thirft, but, by moifiening the fand, an$i making it firm to 
the foot, made the air clear and fit for refpiration. In the 
Bert place, when they found the marks which were to ferve 
fa guides to travellers, removed or defaced, and in con- 
fequence wandered up and down without any certain route, \ 
a flock of crows made their appearance, and directed them 
id the way. When they marched brifkly on, the crows 
.flew with equal alacrity ; when they lagged behind, or 
.halted, the crows alfo Hopped. What is fiill fir anger, 
Callifthei^es avers, that at night, when they happened to 
be gone wrong, thefe birds called them by their croaking, 

*nd put them right again. 

When he had p ailed the defert, and was arrived at the 
place, the minifier of Ammon received him with faluta*. 
turns from the god, as from a father. And when he 
inquired, u Whether any of the affafiins of his father had 
w efcaped him,” the prieft defired«he would not exprefs 
himfelf in that manner, 4< for his father was not a mortal.’* 
Then he afked, w Whether all x the murderers of Philip 
“ were punilhed $ and whether it was given the propo- 
** nent to be the conqueror of the world.” Jupiter an- 
fwered , 44 That he granted him that high diftindtion $ and 

that the death of Philip was fufficiently avenged.*’ 
Opon this, Alexander made his acknowledgments to the* 
god by rich offerings, and loaded the priefis with prefents 

great value. This is the account mod hiftorians give 
01 of the affair of the oracle j but Alexander himfelf in 

the 
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the letter he wrote to his mother on that occafion, only 
lays, 44 He received certain private anfwers from the ora- 
44 <cle, which he would communicate to her, and her only, 

44 at his return.” 

Some fay, Ammon’s prophet being deiirous to addrefi 
him in an obliging manner in Greek, intended to fay, 0 
Paidton , which* fignifies, My Son ; but in his barbarous j 
pronunciation, made the word end with an s 9 indead of an 
n, and fo faid, 0 pai dios, which fignifies, 0 Son of Jupi* 
ter. Alexander (they add) was delighted with the miftake 
in the pronunciation, and from that miftake was props* 
gated a report, that Jupiter himfelf had called him his ion. 

He went to hear Pfammo an Egyptian philofopher, and ' 
the faying of his that pleafed him moft, was, 44 That all , 
men are governed by God, for in every thing that j 
44 which rules and governs is divine.” But Alexander’s ‘ 
Own maxim was more' agreeable to found philofophy: He : 
laid, 44 God is the common father of men, but more par- | 
44 ticularly of the good and virtuous.” !• 

When among the barbarians, indeed, he affe&ed a lofty ) 
port, fuch as might fuit a man perfe&ly convinced of his * 
divine original \ but it was in a fmall degree, and with 1: 
great caution, that he affirmed anything of divinity among- j* 
the Greeks. We muft except, however, what he wrote j 
to the Athenians concerning Samos. J P It was not I who j 
44 gave you that free and famous city, but your then Lord, * 
44 who was called my father,” meaning Philip *. * 

Yet long after this, when he was wounded with an ar- < 
row, and experienced great torture from it, he faid, 44 My i 
44 friends, this is blood, and not the ichor 

“ Which bleft immortals (bed." 1 

One day it happened to thunder in fuch a dreadful man* j 
ner, that it aftonifhed all that heard it ; upon which, j 
Anaxarchus the fophift, being in company with him, faid, , 
44 Son of Jupiter, could you do fo ?” Alexander anfwered, ! 
with a fmile, 44 I do not choofe to be fo terrible to my 
44 friends as you would have -me, who defpife my exxtej* 
44 tainments, becaufe you fee fifh ferved up, and not the 
f ‘ heads of Perfian grandees.” It feems the king had made 

Hephaeftion 

* He knew the Athenians were funk into fuch meannefs, that they 
Would readily admit his pretenfions to divinity. So afterwards »thcy 
deified Demetrius. 
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Hephaeftion a prefent of fome fmall fi(h, and Anatarchus 
obferving it, faid, u Why did he not rather fend you the 
; “ heads of princes • intimating, how truly defpicable 
thole glittering things are which conquerors puriiie with 
fo much danger and fatigue ; lince, after all, their enjoy* 
nests are little or nothing Aiperior to thofe of other men. 
It appears, then, from what has been faid, that Alexander 
neither believed, nor was elated with, the notion of his 
divinity, but that he only made ufe of it as a means to 
bring others into fubje&ion. 

At his return from Egypt to Phoenicia, he honoured 
the gods, with facrifices and folemn proceflions \ on which 
occafion the people were entertained with mufic and danc- 
ing, and tragedies were presented in the greateft perfec* 
tion, not only in refpeA of the magnificence of the fernery, 
hot the fpirit of emulation in thofe who exhibited them* 
> I» Athens perfons are cholen by lot out of the tribes to 
condafl thofe exhibitions $ bjit in this cafe the princes of 
Cyprus vied with each other with incredible ardour $ par- 
ticularly Nicocreon king of Salamis, and Paficrates king 
of Soli. They chofe the mod celebrated aftors that could 
he found ; Paficrates riiked tbe viflory upon Athenodo- 
and Nicocreon upon Theflalus. Alexander interefU 
od himfelf particularly in behalf of the latter 5 but did 
not difeover his attachment, till Athenodorus wa9 de- 
clared vi&or by all tlve fufifragesu Then, as he left the 
theatre, he faid, M I commend the judges for what they 
u have done 5 but I would have given half my kingdom 

* rather than have feen Theflalus conquered.” 

However, when Athenodorus was fined by the Athe- 
nians for not making his appearance on their ftage at 
thefeafis of Bacclnu, and entreated Alexander to write 
to them in his favour $ though he r^fufed to comply with 
Aat requeft, he paid his fine for him. Another a£tor, 

named 

* Diogenes imputes this faying of Anaxarchus to the averfion he had 
lor Nicocreon, tyrant of Salamis. According to him, Alexander hav- 
one day invited Anaxarchns to dinner, aiked him how he liked 
• entertainment i •• It is excellent,” repliedthe gueft,'* it wants but 

* one diih, and that a delicious one, the headofa tyrant.** Not the 

®*nda of the or gojernors of provinces, as it is in Plutarch. 

« the philofopher really meant the head of Nicocreon, he paid dear for 
«ii laying afteewards ; for after the death of Alexander, he was forced, 
J 7 ^trary winds, upon the coaft of Cyprus, where the tyrant feized 
nim,*«od put him to death. 
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named Lycon, a native of Scarphia, performing with great 
applaufe before Alexander, dextroufiy inferted in one of 
the fpeeches of the comedy, a'verfe, in which he aiked him 
for ten talents. Alexander laughed, and gave him them. 

It was about this time, that he received a letter from 
Darius, in which that prince propofed, on condition of a 
pacification and future friendfhip, to pay him ten thoufand 
talents in ranfom of the prifoners* to cede to him all the 
countries on this fide the Euphrates, and to give him his 
daughter in marriage. Upon his communicating thefe 
proposals to his friends, Parmenio faid, 44 If I were » 
44 Alexander, I would accept them.” So would 1 
faid Alexander, 4 4 if I were Parmcmo. 1 * The anfwer he 
gave Darius was, 44 That if he would come to him, he 
“ would find the beft of treatment $ if not, he mull go 
44 and feek him.” 

In confequence of this declaration, he began his march $ 
but he repented that he had (et out fo fotm, when he re- 
ceived information that the wife of Darius was dead. That 
princefs died in child-bed $ and the concern of Alexander 
was great, becaufe he .loft an opportunity of exercifing his 
clemency. All he could do was to return, and bury her 
with the. utmoft magnificence. One of the eunuchs of 
the bed chamber, named Tyreus, who was taken prifoner 
along with the princefles, at this time made efcapoout 
of the camp, and rode off to Darius, with news of the 
queen’s death. 

Darius fmote upon his head, and fhed a torrent of tears. 
After which, he cried out, 44 Ah cruel deftiny of the Pfer* 
44 fians ! Was the wife and fitter. of their king^-not only 
14 to be taken captive, but after her death tqr be deprived 
44 of the obfequies due to Her high rank !*’ The eiinuch 
anfwered, “ As to her obfequies, O king, and all >thc 
“ honours the queen had a right to claim, there is no 

reafon to blame the evil genius of rile Perfians. For 
44 neither my miftrefs, Statira, during her life, or your 
44 royal mother, or children, miffed any of the advan- 
44 tages of their former fortune, except the beholding the 
44 light of your counttnace, which the great 'Oro- 

mafdes 

'* Longinus takes notice of this as an inftance,that it is natural for 
men of genius, even in their common difcourfe, to let fall fomething 

great and fublime, . 

% 
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* mafifes * will again caufe to Ihine with as much luftre 
“ as before. So far from being deprived of any of the 
(< folemnities of a funeral, the queen was honoured with 
M the tears of her very enemies. For Alexander is as 
“ mild in the ufe of his vi&ories, as he is terrible in bat- 
, “tic.” - ^ 

Oa hearing this, Darius was greatly moved, and ftrange 
fufpicions took pofieflion of his foul. He took the eu- 
nuch into the moil private apartment in his pavilion, and 
hid, “ If thou doll not revolt to the Macedonians, asthe 
“ .fortune of Perfta has done, but ilill acknowledged in 
“ me thy Lord ; tell me, as thou honoured the light of 
“ Mithra and the right hand of the king, is not the death 
u of Statira the lead of her misfortunes I have to lament ? 

. “ Did not fhe fuller more dreadful things while fhe lived * 
“ And, amid ft all our calamities, would not our difgrace 
“ have been lefs, had we met with a more rigorous and 
“ lavage enemy ? For what engagement in the compafs 
“ of virtue could bring 2 young man to do fuch honour to 
u the wife of his enemy. ? 

While the king was yet fpeaking, Trrens humbled his 
face to the earth, and entreated him not to make ufe of 
expredions fo unworthy of himfelf, fo injurious to Alexan- 
der, and fo dishonourable to the memory of his deceafed 
wife and lifter $ nor to deprive himfelf of the greated of 
confolations in his misfortune, the refle&ing that he was 
not defeated but by a perfon fuperior to human nature. 
He adured him, Alexander was more to be admired for 
the decency of his behaviour to the Perdan women, than 
for the valour he exerted againd the men. At the fame 
time, he confirmed all he had faid, with the mod awful 
oaths, and expatiated dill more on the regularity of Alex- 
ander's conduit, and on his dignity of mind. 

Then Darius returned to his friends^ and lifting up 
I his hands to heaven, he faid, “ Ye gods, who are the 
u guardians of our birth and the protestors of king* 
“ doms,. grant that. I may re-eftablifli the fortunes of Per- 
“ lia, and leave them in the glory I found them ; that 
44 victory may put it in my power to return Alexander the 
Vol. IV. I , ** favours, 

* Oromafdcx was worfhipped by the PerGans as the Au hor of all' 

Good ; and Arimanius deemed the Author of Evil ; agreeably to the 
principles from which they were believed to fpring, Light and Dark- 
Bcfs. The Perfian writers call them YexAm and Abrimu** 
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favours, which my deaf eft pledges experienced from Mm 
in my fall ! But if the time determined by fate and the 
divine wrath, or brought about by the viciffitude of 
things, is now come, and the glory of the Perfians muft 
fall, may none but Alexander fit on the throne of Cy- 
rus !” In this manner were things conduced, and fuch 
were the fpeeches uttered on this occafion, according to 
the tenor of hiftory. 

Alexander having fubdued all on this fide the Euphrates, 
began his march againft Darius, who had taken the field 
with a million of men. During this march, one of his 
friends mentioned to him, as a matter that might divert 
him, that the fervants of the army had divided themfeives 
into two bands, and that each had chofen a chief, one of 
which they called Alexander, and the other Darius. They 
began to fkirmifh with clods, and afterwards fought with 
their '‘fills $ and at laft, heated with a defire of vidlory, 
.many of them came to ftones and flicks, infomuch that 
they could hardly be parted. The king, upon this report, 
ordered the two chiefs to fight in fingle combat, and arm- 
ed Alexander with his own hands, while Philotas did the 
fame for Darius. The whole army flood and looked on, 
confkfering the event of this combat as a prefage of .the 
iffue of the war. The two champions fought with great 
fury ; but he who bore the name of Alexander proved 
victorious. , He was rewarded with a prefont of twelve 
villages, and allowed to wear a Perfian robe, as Eratof- 
thenes tells the ttofy. r 

The great battle with Darius was not fought at Arbela*, 
as moll hiftorians will have it, but at 'Gaugamela, which, 
in the Perfian tongue, is faid to fignify the houfc of the ca- 
mel ; fo called, becaufc one f of the ancient kings having 
ef'eaped his enemies by the fwiftnefs of his camel, placed 
her there, and appointed the revenue of certain villages 
for her maintenance. 

In the month of September there happened an eclipfe £ 
of the .moon, about the beginning of the feftival of the 

great 


-* But as Gaugamela was only «a village, and Arbela, a confiderable 
towp, flood near it, the Macedonians chofe to diflinguifh the battle 
by the name of the latter. 

*f* Darius, thefon of.Hyftafpea, crofted the defarts of Scythia, upon 
that camel. 

X Aflrortdmers allure us, this eclipfe of the moon happened the aotH 
of September, according to the Julian kalendar ; and therefore the 
.battle of Arbcla was fought the ift of O&ober 
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great myfteries at Athens. The eleventh night after that 
■eclipfe, the two armies being in view of each other, Da- 
rius kept his men under arms, and took a general review 
of his troops by torch-light. Meantime Alexander fuf- 
. fered his Macedonians to repofe themfelves, ahd with his 
foothfayer A ri (lander, performed feme private ceremonies 
before his tent, and * offered facrifices to Teak ». The 
oldeft of his friends, and Parmenio ini particular, when 
they beheld the plain between Niphates and the Gordyaean 
Mountains, all illuminated with the torches of the bar- 
barians, and heard t|ie tumultuary and appalling noife 
from their camp, like the bello wings of an hnmenfe fea, 
were aftonifhed at their numbers, and observed among 
themfelves how arduous an enterprife it would be, to meet 
fuch a torrent of war in open day. They waited upon the 
king, therefore, when he had Enifhed the {aerifice, and ad- 
vifed him to attack the enemy in the night, when dark ne Is 
would hide what was moft dreadful in the combat. Upon 
which he gave them that celebrated anfwer, I will not 
fieal a viElory. 

It k true, this anfwer has been thought by fome to fa- 
vour of the vanity of a young man, who derided the moil 
obvious danger : Ytet others have thought it not only well 
Calculated to encourage his troops at that time, but politic 
enough in refpedl to tne future j becaufe, if Darius hap- 
pened to be beaten, it left him no handle to proceed to 
another trial, under pretence that night and darkirefs had 
been his adverfaries, as he had before laid the blame up- 
on the mountains, the narrow pafles, and the fea. For in 
fuch a vaft empire, it could never be the want of arms or 
TOen that would bring Darius to give up the dafpute ; but 
the ruin of his hopes and fpirits, in confequence of the lofs 
of a battle, where he had the advantage of numbers and of 
day-light. 

When his friends were gone, Alexander retired to reft 
® his tent, and he is faid to have flept that night much 
founder than ufual jiafomuch, that when his officers came 

I 2 to 

• ^ * 

1 

* In the printed text it is CwSp, to ApolU , but Amiot ns, he 
found in feveral M83. «O&v, to Fear. Fear wa« not without h^r 
altars; Thefeus facrificed to her, as we 'have feen in his lift: Afid 
Flutarch tells us, in the life of Agi* and Cleomenes, that the Lac*d«- 
Btoaians built a temple to Fear, whom they honoured, not as a per- 
nicious demon, but as the bond of all good government. 
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to attend him the next day, they could not but exprefs 
their furprife at it, while they were obliged themfelves 
to give out orders to the troops to take their morning * 
refrefhment. After this, as the occaiion was urgent, Par* 
memo entered his apartment, and, Handing by the bed, 
called him two or three times by name. When he awaked, 
that officer aiked him, “ Why he flept like a man that bad 
“ already conquered, and not rather like one who had 
“ the greateft battle the world ever heard of to fight 
Alexander fmiled at the queilion, and faid, “ In what light 
“ can you look upon us but as conquerors, when we have 
“ not now to traverfe defolate countries in purfuit of Da* 
** rius, and he no longer declines the combat ?” It was 
not, however, only before the battle, but in the face of dan? 
ger, that Alexander (howed his intrepidity and excellent 
judgment. For the battle was fometime doubtful. The 
left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was almoft brokea 
by the impetuofoy with which the Badrian cavalry char- 
ged \ and Mazseus had, moreover, detached a party of 
horfe, with orders to wheel round and attack the corps 
that was left to guard the Macedonian baggage. Par* 
memo, greatly diHurbe.d at thefe circumftances, lent met 
fengers to acquaint Alexander, that his camp and bag' 
gage would be taken if he did not immediately difpatch a 
Hrong reinforcement from the front to the rear. The 
moment that a<xount was brought him» he was giving his 
right wing, which he commanded in perfon, the fignal to 
charge. He Hopped, however, to tell the menenger, 
0 Parmenio muH have loH his fenfes, and in his difordcr 
“ muH have forgot, that the conquerors are always ma« 
11 Hers of all that belonged to -the enemy ; and the con? 
f< quered need -not give themfelves any* concern about 
“ their treasures or prifoners, nor have any thing to think 
“ of but how to fell their lives dear, and die ip the bed 

of honour,” 

As foon as he had returned Parmenio this anfwer, 
he put on his helmet ; for in other points he came ready 
armed out of his tent. He had a fhort coat of the Sicilian 
fafhion, girt clofc about him, and over that a breaH-plate 
of linen Hrongly quilted, which was found among the 
fppils, at the battle of Ulus. . His helmet, the workman* 
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fliip of Theophilus, was of iron, but fo well poEfhed, that 
it Ihone like the brighteft filver. To this was fitted a gor- 
get of the fame metal, fet with precious ftones. His f Word , 
the weapon he generally ufed in battle, was a prefent 
from the King of the Chieans, and could not be excelled 
for lightnefs or for temper. Bat the belt which he wore 
in all engagements was more fuperb than the red of his 
armour. It was given him by the Rhodians, as a mark of 
their refpe&, and old Helicon had exerted all his art in it. 
In drawing up his army, and giving orders, * as well as ex- 
ercifing and reviewing it, he fpared Bucephalus on account 
of his age, and rode anothet horfe $ but he conftantly char- 
ged Upon him 5 and he had no fooner mounted him, than, 
the lignal was always given. 

The fpeech he made to the Thefialians and the other 
Greeks', was of fbme length on this occaiion. AVhen he 
found that they, in their turn, drove to add to his confi- 
dence, and called out to him to lead them againft the bar- 
barians, he fhifted his javelin to his left Hand $ and ftretch- 
ing his right hand towards heaven, according to Callifthe- 
nes, he entreated the gods “ to defend and invigorate the 
u Greeks, if he was really the fon of Jupiter.” 

Ariftander the foothfayer, who rode by his fide, in a 
white robe, and with a crown of gold upon his head, then 
pointed out an eagle Hying over him, and dire&ing his 
.courfe againft the enemy. The fight of this fo animated 
the troops, that, after mutual exhortations to bravery, the 
cavalry charged at full fpeed, and the phalanx rufhed on 
like a torrent *. Before the firft ranks were well engaged, 

I 3 the 

■* V 

* Plutarch, as a writer of lives, not of hiftories, does not pretend 
to give an exa<5t description of battles. But as many of our readers, 
we believe, will be glad to fee feme of the more remarkable in detail, 
we lhall give Arrian's account of this. 

Alexander’s right wing charged firft upon the Scythian horfe, who, 
as they were well armed, and very robuft, behaved at the beginning 
▼ery well, and made a vigorous refiftance. That this might anfvver 
more effectually, the chariots placed in the left wing bore down at the 
fame time upon the Macedonians. Their appearance was very ter- 
rible, and threatened entire deftru&ion ; but Alexander’s light-armed 
troops, by their darts, arrows, and ftones, killed many of the drivers, 
and more of the horfes fo that fe w reached the Macedonian line ; 
which opening, as Alexander had dire&td, they only paffed through,, 
and were then either taken,, or difabled by his bodies of referve* The 

- horfe 
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the barbarians gave way, and Alexander prefled bard upon 
the fugitives, in order to penetrate into the midft of the 
hoft, where Darius atfted in perfon. For he beheld him 
at a diftance, over the foreraoft ranks, amid ft his royal fqua- 
dron. Befides that he was mounted upon a lofty chariot, 
Darius was eafily diftinguiftied by his fize and beauty. A 
numerous body of feledt cavalry ftood in clofe order about 
the chariot, and feemed wejl prepared to receive the enemy;. 
But Alexander’s approach appeared fo terrible, as he drove 
the fugitives upon thofe who ftill maintained their ground, 
that they were feized with confternation, and the greateft 
part of them difperfed. * A few of the beft and braveft of 
them, indeed, met their death before the king’s chariot, 
and falling in heaps pne upon another, ftrove to flop the 
purfuit 5 for in the very pangs of death they clung to the 
Macedonians, and caught hold of their horfes legs as the^ 
lay upon the ground. 

Darius had now the moft dreadful dangers before hit 
eyes. His own forces, that were placed in the front to 
defend him, were driven back upon hiin $ the wheels of 
his chariot were, moreover, entangled among the dead 

bodies, 

0 m 
horft continued ftill engaged ; and before any thing decifive happened 
there, the Perfian foot, near their left wing, began to move, in hopes 
of falling upon the flank of the Macedonian right wing, or of pene- 
trating fo far as to divide it from its centre. Alexander, perceiving 
this, fent Aretas with a corps to charge them, and prevent their in- 
tended manoeuvre. In the mean time, proiecuting his firfl dc fign,he 
broke their cavalry in the left wing, and entirely routed it. Ide then 
•charged the Perfian foot in flank, and they made but a feeble refin- 
ance. Darius, perceiving this, gave up all for loft, and fled. 

Vide Arrian, 1. iii. c. Ij. et feq. ubi plura* 

Diodorus aferibes the fuccefs which for a time attended the Perfiap 
troops entirely to the conduct and valour of Darius. It unfortunately 
happened, that Alexander, attackinghis guards, threw a dart at Da- 
rius. which, though it miffed him, ftruck the charioteer, who fat at 
his feet, dead; and as he fell forwards, fome of the guards railed a 
loud cry : whence thofe behind them conjedlurcd that the king was 
flain, and thereupon fled. This obliged Darius to follow their ex- 
ample, who knowing the route he took could not be difeovered on 
account of the duft and confufion, wheeled about* and got behind the 
Perfian army, and continued his flight that way, while Alexander 
purfued-iight forwards. Diod. Sic. 1. xvii. 

Juftin. tells us, that when thofe about Darius advifed him to break 
down the bridge of the Cydnus, to retard the enemy’s purfuit, ha an- 
fwered, u I will never purchafe fafety to myfeif at the expence of fo 
“ many thoufands of my fubje&s, as muft by this means be loft.” 

Jitst. L xi. c, 14* 
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bodies, fo that it was almoft impoflible to turn it ; and 
the horfes plunging among heaps of the (lain, bounded up 
> and down, and no longer obeyed the hands of the charioteer. 
In this extremity he quitted the chariot and his arms, and 
fled, as they tell us, upon a mare which had newly foal- 
ed. But, in all probability, he had not efcaped fo, if Par- 
memo had not again fent fome horfemen to defire Alexan- 
der to come to his afTillance, becaufe great part of the ene- 
my’s forces Hill Hood their ground, and kept a good coun- 
tenance. Upon 'the whole, Parmenio is accufed of want 
of fpirit and adlivity in that battle : Whether it was that 
age had damped his courage, or whether, as Calli fthenes 
tells us, he looked upon Alexander’s power, and the pom- 
pous behaviour he aifumed, with an invidious eye, and 
conlidered it as an unfupportable' burden *. Alexander, 
though vexed at being fo flopt in his career, did not ac- 
quaint the troops about him with the purport of the mef- 
fegej bilt, under pretence of being weary of fuch a car- 
sage, and of its growing dark, founded a retreat. How- 
ever, as he was riding up to that part of the army which 
had been reprefented ia danger, he was informed that the 
enemy was totally defeated, and put to flight. 

The battle having fuch an iffue, the Perfiart empire ap- 
peared to be entirely deftroyed, and Alexander was ac- 
knowledged king of all Afia. The firft thing he did was 
to make his acknowledgments to the gods by magnificent 
ftcrilices, and then to his friends, by rich gifts of houfes, 
elates, and governments. As he was particularly am- 
bitious of recommending himfelf to the Greeks, he fig- 
ged by letter, that all tyrannies fliould be abolifhed, and 
that they fliould be governed by their own laws, under the 
aufpices of freedom. To the Plataeans in particular, he 
vfrote, that their city'fhould be rebuilt, b'ecaufe their an- 
chors had made a prefent of their territory to the Greeks, 
iu order that they might fight the caufe of liberty upon; 
their own lands. He fent alio a part of the fpoils to the 

1 4 Crotonianss 

" The truth feems to be, that Parmenio had too much concern for 
Alexander. Philip of Macedon con felled Parmenio to be the only 
funeral he knew ; and on this occafion he' probably conlidered, that 
if the wing under his command had been be:*ten,the corps of Perfiana 
y^nld have been able to keep the field, and the fugitives rallying, and 
joining it^ there would have been a refjpc&able force which might have 
K £iiuetf the day. 
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Crotonians in Italy, in honour of the fpirit and courage of 
their countryman * Phaylus, a champion of the wreftling* 
ring, who, in the war with the Medes, when the reft of 
the Greeks in Italy fent no aftiftance to the Greeks their 
brethren, fitted out a *fhip at his own expence, and repair- 
ed to Salamis, to take his (hare in the common danger. 
Such a pleafure did Alexander take in every inflance of 
virtue, and fo faithful a guardian was he of the honour of 
all great a&lons ! 

f He traverfed all the province of Babylon, which im- 
mediately made its fubmiffion ; and in the diftrift of Ec- 
batana he was particularly ftru& with a gulf of fire, 
which dreamed continually, as from an inexhauftible fource. 
He admired alfo a flood of naptha , not far from the gulf, 
which flowed in fuch abundance that it formed a lake. 
The naptha In many refpe&s refembles the bitumen , but it 
is much more inflammable Before any fire touches it, 
it catches light from a flame at fome diftance, and often 
kindles all the intermediate air. The barbarians, to fhow 
the king its force, and the fubtilty of its nature, feattefed 
fome drops of it in the ftreet which led to his lodgings ; 
and, Handing at one end, they applied their torches to 
fome of the firft drops ; -for it was night. The flame com- 
municated itfelf fwifter than thought, and the iireet was 
inftantaneoufly all on fire. 

There was one Athenophanes, an Athenian, who, among 
others, waited on Alexander when he bathed, and anointed 
him with oil. This man had the greateft fuccefs in his at- 
tempts to divert him; and one day a boy, named Stephen, 
happening to attend at the bath, who was homely in his 
perfon, but an excellent finger, Athenophanes faid to the 
king, “ Shall we make an experiment of the naptha upon 
“ Stephen ? If it takes fire upon him, and does not pre- 

“ fently 


* In Herodotus, P hoy Hus. See 1 . vifi. 47. 

f In the original it is, As be traverfed the territet y of Babylon, be found in 
tbe diftrifl of Ecbatana^ &c. Every body knows that Ecbatana was in 
Media, not in the province of Babylon. Tbe gulf here mentioned 
was near Arbela, in the diftridt of Artdcene > [See Strab. ed. Par. 
p 737. D. & feq.] ButScaliger propTcs, that we fhould read Are&ane 
(from Arec, mentioned Gen. x. 10.) both here, inftead of Ecbatana, 
and in the pafTige of Strabo above cited. 

f Sunt qui et naptham bituminus generi aferibunt. Verum ardent 
ejus vis ignium naturae cognata procul omni ab ufu eft. 

PtiN.Hift. Nat. 
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u fently die out, we muft allow its force to be extraor- 
“ dinary indeed." The boy readily confented to undergo 
the trial *, but as foon as he was anointed with it *, hit 
whole body broke out into a dame, and Alexander waa 
extremely concerned at his danger. Nothing tould have 
prevented his being entirely confumed by it, if there had 
not been people at hand with many veflels of water for 
the fervice of the bath. As it was, they found it difficult 
to extinguilh the fire, and the poor boy felt the bad effedta' 
of it as long as he lived. 

Thofe, therefore, who defire to reconcile the fable with; 
truth, are not unfupported by probability, when' they fay r 
it was this drug with which Medea f anointed the crown 
sad veil fo well known upon the ftage. For the flame did 
not come born the crown or .veil, nor did they take fiy of 
themfelves j but, upon the approach of fire, they foon at- 
tracted it, and kindled imperceptibly. The emanations 
ef fire at fome diftance have no other <ffe6i upon moft 
bodies, than merely to give them light and heat j but in 
thofe which are dry and porous, or faturated with oily par- 
ticles, they collet themfelves into a point, and immedi- 
ately prey upon the matter fo well fitted to receive them. 
Still there remains a difficulty as to the generation of this * 
uptha; whether it derives its inflammable quality from X 
— — — - — — — , or rather from the un&uous and 
falphureous nature of the foil. For in the province of Ba- 
bylon the ground i* of fo fiery a quality, that the grains 
of barley often leap up and are thrown out, as if the vio- 
lent heat gave a pulfation to the earth. And in the hot 
months the people are obliged to fleep upon fkins filled 
with water.. Harpalus, whom Alexander left governor of 
the country, was ambitious to adorn the royal palaces and 
walks with- Grecian trees and plants $ and he fucceededin 
«very thing, except ivy. After all his attempts to propa- 
gate that plant, it died : For. it loves a cold foil, and there- 
fore could. not bear the temper of that mold. Such digref- 

1 5, fions 

• As no mention is made here of*the application of fire, unleft that 
be couched under the words **i,Bvyu9 t we moft fuppofe an eledric&fi 
virtue in the nafitba. But Plutarch feems to difdaim that afterwards*, 
in the cafe of Creon*s daughter, 
t Hoc delibutis ulta donis pellicem 
Serpentefugit alite. Hon. 

fc Something here is wanting in the original* 
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fions as thefe the niceft readers may endure, providedthey 
are not too long. . 

Alexander having made himfelf mailer of Sufsr, found 
in the king’s palace # forty thoufand talents in coined 
money, and the royal furniture and other riches were of 
inexpreflible value. Among other things, there was pur- 
ple of Hermione, worth five thoufand talents *f, which, 
though it had been laid up a hundred and ninety years, re- 
tained its firfl frefhnefs and beauty. The reafon they affign 
for this, is, that the purple wool, was combed with honey, 
and the white with white oil. And we are affured, that 
fpecimens of the fame kind and age* are ftill to be feen ia 4 
all* their priftine luftre. Dinon informs us, that the kings 
of Perfia ufed to have water fetched from the Nile and the 
Danube, and put atnong their treafures, as a proof of the 
extent of their dominions, and their being matters of the j 
world. 

The entrance into Perfia was difficult, on account of 
the roughnefs of the country in that part, and becaufe the 
paffes were guarded by the braveft of the Perfians $ for ! 
Darius had taken refuge there. But a man who fpoke ! 
both Greek and Perfian, having a Lycian to his father,, j 
and a Perfian woman to his mother, offered himfelf as a 
guide to Alexander, and fhowed him how he might entef 
by taking a circuit. This was the perfon the pfieftefs of 
Apollo had in view, when, upon Alexander’s, confiilting 
her at a very early period of life, fhe foretold, u That a 
* Lycian would conduft him into Perfia.’* Thbfe that ! 
firfl: fell into his hatids there, were flaughtered in vaft j 
numbers. He tells us, he ordered that no quarter ftiould 
be given, bepaufe he thought fuch an example would be of 
fervice to his affairs. It is faid, he found as -much gold 
and filver coin there as he did at Sufa, and that there was 
fuch a quantity of other treafures and rich moveables, that 
it loaded ten thoufand pair of mules and X five thoufand 
camels. 

At Perfepolis he call his eyes upon a great ffatue of 
Xerxes, which had been thrown from its pedeftal by the 

crowd 

* Curtius, who magnifies every thing, fays fifty thoufand. 

f Or five thoufand talents weight. Dacier calltit fo many hundred 
weight ; and the eaftern talent was nearly that weight. Pliny tells 
us, that a pound of the double dipt Tyrian purple, in the time of 
guiiro, was fold for an hundred crowns. ■ 

1 Diodorus fays three thoufand» 
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I crowd that fuddenly rufhed in, and lay negle&ed on the 
ground. Upon this he flopped, and addrefled it as if it 
had been alive : “ Shall we leave you,” faid he, “ in this 
“ condition, on account of the war you made upon 
[ “ Greece, or rear you again for the fake of your magna- 

44 nimity and other virtues After he had flood a long, 
time confidering in filence which he fliould do, he paffed 
by and left it as it was. To give his troops time to re- 
fcefli themfelves, he flaid there four months; for it was* 
winter. 

The firll time he fate down on the throne of the kings 
•f Perfia, under a golden canopy, Demaratus the Corin- 
thian, who had the lame friendfhip and afte&ion for Alex- 
ander as he had entertained for his father Philip, is laid to 
have wept like an old man, while he uttered this excla- 
mation, “ What a pleafure have thofe Greeks miffed, who 
“ died without feeing Alexander feated on the throne of 
* Darius !” 

When he was upon the point of marching againfl Dari- 
us, he made a great entertainment for his friends, at which 
they drank to a degree of intoxication ; and the women 
had their lhare in it, for they came in mafquerade to feek 
their lovers. The moft celebrated among thefe women was 
Thais, a native pf Attica, and miftrefs to Ptolemy, after- 
wards king of Egypt.- When (lie had gained Alexander’s 
■ attention by her flattery and humorous vein, fhe addreffed 
him over her cups in a manner agreeable to the fpirit of 
her country, but far above a perfon of her ftamp. “ 1 
44 have undergone great fatigues,” faid fhe, “ in wandering 
44 about Alia y but this day has brought me a compenfa- 
44 tion, by putting it in my power to infult the proud 
44 courts of the .Perlian kings. Ah ! how much greater 
, 44 pleafure would it be to finifh the caroufal with burn- 
44 ing the palace of Xerxes, who laid Athens in -allies, 

44 and to fet fire to it myfelf in the light of Alexander * ! 

44 Then (hall it be faid in tiines to come, that the women- 

I 6 “ of 

* Thefe domes were not reared folely for regal magnificence and 
ftenrity ; but to aid the appetites of power and luxury, andtofe--' 
crete the royal pleafures from thole that toiled to gratify them. Thus 
as this noble firuCturc, was poffibly railed not only for vanity hut for 
riot ; fo probably, by vanity inflamed by riot, it fell. A ftriking -in^- 
fiance of the iclignificancy of human labours, and the depravity, bf. 
humanTiaturc ! 

7 : 
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“ of his train, have more fignally avenged the caufe ef 
44 Greece upon the Perfians, than all that, the generals be* 
“ fore him could do by fea or land.” 

This fpeech was received with the loudeft plaudits and 
mod tumultuary acclamations. All tjie company drove to 
perfuade the king to comply with the propofal. At laft, 
yielding to their indances, he leaped from his feat, aod 
with his garland on. his head and a flambeau in his hand, 
led the way. The red followed with (houts of joy, and, 
dancing as they went, fpread themfelves round the palace.. 
The Macedonians who got intelligence of this frolic, ran 
up with lighted torches, and joined them with gr^at plea- 
. fure. For they concluded, from his dedroying the royal 
palace, that the king’s thoughts were turned towards 
home,, and that h.e did not defign to fix his feat among the 
barbarians. Such is the account mod writers give us of 
the motives of this tranfa&ion. There are not, however, 
wanting thofe who affert, that it was in confequence of 
cool refie&ion. But all agree that the king loon repent- 
ed, and ordered the fire to be extinguifhed. 

As he was naturally munificent, that inclination in* 
creafed with his extraordinary acquifitions y and he had 
N alfo a gracious manner, which is the only thing that gives 
bounty" an irrefidible charm. To giye a few ijidances : 
Aridon, who commanded the Paeonians, having killed one 
of the enemy, and cut off his bead» laid it at Alexander’s 
feet, and faid, u Among us. Sir, fiich a: prefent is re- 
li warded with a golden cup.” The king anfwered, with 
a fmile, “ An empty one, I fuppofe y but 1 will give you 
* l one full of good wioe y and here, my boy, I drink to 
you.” One day, as a. Macedonian, of mean circum* 
dances was driving a mule, laden with the king’s money, 
the mule tired, y the man then, took the burden upon his 
own fhoulders, and carried it till he tottered under' it, and 
was ready to, give out. Alexander happening to fee him, 
and being informed what it was, faid, “ Hold on, friend* 
44 the reft of the way, and carry it to your own tent *, for 
** it is yours.” Indeed, he was generally more offended 
at thofe who refufed hi? prefents, than at thofe who afked 
Savours, of him. Hence he wrote to Phocion, “ That he 
** could no longer number him among his friends, if he 
** reje&ed the marks of his regard.” He had given.no- 
to Serapion, one of the youths that played with him 
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*t ball, becaufe he aiked nothing. One day, when they 
vere at their diverfion, Serapion took care always to throw 
the ball to others qf the party ; upon which, Alexander 
feid, “ Why do not you give it me ?” Becaufe you did 
“ not afk for it,” faid the youth. The repartee pleafed 
the king much $ he laughed, and immediately made him 
very valuable prefents. One Proteas, a man of humour, 
sod a jefter by profeffion, had happened to offend him. 
His friends interceded for him, and he fued for pardon 
with tears ; which at lad the king granted. “ If you do 
“ really; pardon me,” refumed the wag, 4 ‘ i hope you will 
“ give me at lead fome fubdantial proof of it.” And he 
condefcended to 'do it in a prefent of five talents. 

With what a free hand he ihowered his gifts upon hts 
friends *, and thofe who attended on his perfbn, appears ' 
from one of the letters of Olympias. u You do well,” 
faid flie, “ in Serving your friends, and it is right to aid 
4 nobly $ but, by making them all equal to kings, * in pro- 
“ portion as you put it in their power to make friends, 

4 you deprive yourfelf of that privilege.” Olympias often 
wrote to'him in that manner ; but he kept all her letters 
fecret, except one, which Hephaedion happened to cad 
bis eye upon, when he went, according to cudom, to read 
over the king’s fhoulder ; he did not hinder him from 
reading on j only, when he had done, he took his fignet 
from his finger, and put it to his mouth f • 

The fon of Mazaeus, who was the principal favourite 
of Darius, was already governor of a province, and the 
conqueror added to it another government dill more con- 
fiderable. But the young man declined it in a handfome 
banner, and faid, ** Sir, we had but one Darius, and now 
4 you make many Alexanders.’/ He bedowed on Parme- 
rio the houfe of Bagoas, in which were found fuch % 
goods as were taken at Sufa, to the value of a tboufand 

talents. 

* • 

* He probably means in particular the fifty young men brought him 
by Amyntas, who were of the principal families in Macedonia. Their' 
office w;ts to wait on him a: table, to attend with horfes when he went 
to fight or to hunt, and to keep guard day and night at his chamber door. 

t To enjoin him filencc. 

I T tn «*«{4 «tetow— drapery goods . This we take to mean 
fiich like purple as was taken at Sufa, or perhaps that very purplfr. 
l)acier reads Hcpb*Jlion t inftead of Parmento. The Vufcob. MS. ha# 
2*» inftead of 2«f«r 4 which is certainly better» 
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talents. He wrote to Antipater to acquaint him, tfpt 
there was a defigrt formed againft his life, and ordered him 
to keep guards about him. As far his mother, he made 
her many magnificent presents ; but he would not fuffer 
her bufy genius to exert itfelf in ftate affairs, or in the lead 
to controul the proceedings of government. She coia- 
.plained of this as a hardship, and he bore her ill humour 
with great mildoefs. Antipater once wrote him a long 
letter full of heavy complaints againft her $ ahd when he 
had. read it, he faidy “ Anti pater knows not that one tear 
“ of a mother can blot out a thoufand fuch complaints. 1 ’ • ! 

He found that his great officers fet no bounds to their j 
luxury, that they were moll extravagantly delicate in their 
diet, and profufe in other refpeSs y infomuch that Agnon 
of Teos wQre filyer nails in his fhoes ; Leonatus had 
many camel loads of earth brought from Egypt to rub. 
himfelf with when he went to the wreftling-ring, Phi- 
lotas had hunting- nets that would enclofe the fpace of a 
hundred furlongs, more made ufe of rich effences than oil 
after bathing, and had their grooms of the bath, as well 
as chamberlains who» excelled in bed-making. This dege- 
neracy he reproved with all the temper of a philofopher. j 
He told them, 44 It was very llrange to him, that, after 
4t having undergone fo many glorious conflicts, they did 
,C4 not remember that thofe who come from labolhr and ex- 
44 ercife always fleep more, fweetly than the inadive and 
“effeminate y and that in comparing the Perfian manners 
44 with the Macedonian, they did not perceive that no- 
44 thing was more fcrvile than the love of pleafure, or j 
44 more princely thfn a life of toil. How will that man,” | 
continued he, 44 take care of his own horfe, or furbifh his 
lance and helmet, whofe hands are too delicate to wait 
44 on his own dear perfon ? Know you not that the end of 
** conquelf is, not. to do what the conquered have done, 
butfomething greatly fuperior ?” After this, he con- 
flantly took the exercife of war or hunting, and expofcd 
himfelf to danger and fatigue with lefs precaution than 
ever y fo that a Lacedemonian ambaffador, who attended 
Bim one day when he killed a fierce lion, faid, 44 Alex* 

44 ander, you have difputed the prize of royalty glosiouily 
44 with the lion.” Craterus got this hunting-piece repre- 
sented in bronze, and coafecrated it in the temple at Del* 
* 3 >hi. There were the lion, the dogs, the ting , fighting 
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With the Hon, and Craterus making up to the king f s aflifU 
1 ance. Some of thefe ftatues were the workmanfhip of 
; Lyfippus, and others of Leochares. 

' Thus Alexander hazarded his perfon, by wayof exer* 
t clfe for himfelf, and example to others. Bat his friends* 

! in the pride of wealth, were fo devoted to luxury and 
tafe, that they confidered long marches and campaigne- 
rs a burden, and by degrees came to murmur and fpeak 
ill of the king- At firft he bore their cenfures with great 
moderation, and ufed 1 to fay, 44 There was fomething noble 
in hearing hitiifelf ill fpoken of while he was doing 
“well*.” Indeed, in the leaft of the good offices he 
^ did his friends, there were great marks of affection and 
tefpeft. We will give an inftance or two of it. He wrote 
to Peuceftas, who had been bit by a bear in hunting, to 
complain, that he had given an account of the accident r 
by letters to others of his friends, and not to him. 44 But. 
“ now,” fays he, 44 iet me know, however, how you do, 

“ and whether any of your company deferted you, that 
M 1 may punifh them, if fuch, there were.” When He* 
phaeflion happened to be abfent upon bufintfs, he ac* 
painted him, in one of his letters, that as they were di- 
verting themfelves with hunting the f ichneumon, Cra- 
terus had the misfortune to be run through the thighs with 
Perdicca*s lance. When Peuceftas recovered of a dan- 
gerous illnefs, he wrote a letter with hi s' own hand to 
Alexippus the phyfician, to thank him for his care. Du- 
'nng the Hcknefs of Craterus, the king had a dream, in. 
confequenqe of which he offered facrifices for his recovery,, 

, anct 

* Voltaire fays fomewhere, that it is a noble thing to make in grates. 
Hefeems to be indebted for the fentiment to Alexander. 

t The Egyptian rat, called kbneumen, is of the lize of a cat, with- 
very rough nair, fpotted with white, yellow, and a(h colour; its nofe 
that, of a hog, with which it digs up the earth, h has ihorC- 
Muk legs, and a tail like a fox. It lives on lizards, ferpents, fnaihy 
shameleoBs, Sc c. and is of great fervice in Egypt, by its natural inflindk 
. hunting out and breaking the eggs of the crocodile, and thereby pre- 
venting too great an increafe of that deftru&ive creature. The na* 
turaliftg alfo fay, that it is fo greedy after the crocodile’s liver, that,, 
velkng.itfejf up in^mud, it Hips down his- throat, while he deeps with « 
bis month open, and gnaws its way out again. 

Dioq. Sic. p. 3a, 78. Plin. 1 . viii. c. 24, %{. 
The Egyptians worlbipped the ichneumon for deftroyingthe croco^ 
«ile»: They worlhipped the crocodile, too, probably as the Indians dd- 
devil, that it might do them no hurt. 
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and ordered him to do the fame. Upon Paufaniastbephy- 
fician’s defign to give Craterus a dofe of hellebore, he 
wrote to him, exprefling his great anxiety about it, aod 
deliring him to be particularly cautious in the ufe of that 
medicine. He imprifoned Ephialtes and Ciffus, who 
brought him the firft news of the flight and treafonable 
pra&ices of Harpalus, fuppoiing their information falfe. 
Upon his fending home the invalids and the fuperannuat- 
ed, Eurylochus, the Agaean, got himfelf enrolled among 
the former. Soon after, it was difeovered that he had no 
infirmity of body ; and he confeffed it was the love of 
Telefippa, who was going to return home, that put him 
upon that expedient to follow her. Alexander inquired 
who the woman was $ and being informed that, though a 
courtezan, fhe was not a flave, he faid, “ Eurylochus, I 
“ am willing to aflifl you in this affair $ but. as the woman 
“ is free born, you mull fee if we can prevail upon her by 
“ prefents and courtihip.” 

It is furprifing that he had time or inclination to write 
letters about fuch unimportant affairs of his friends, as to 
give orders for diligent fearch to be made in Cilicia for 
Seleucus’s run away flave ; to commend PeuceAasfor hav- 
ing feized Nicon, a flave that. belonged to Craterus $ and 
to dire& Megabyzus, if poflible, to draw another flave 
from his afylum, and take him, but not to touch him while 
he remained in the temple. 

' It is faid, that in the fir A years of his reign, when c* 
pital caufes were brought before him, he ufed to flop one 
of his ears with his hand, while the plaintiff was opening 
the. indi&ment, that he might referve it perfe&ly unpreju- 
diced for .hearing the defendant. But the many falfe in- 
formations which were afterwards lodged, and which, by 
means of fome true circumflances, were fo represented, 
as to give an air of truth to the whole, broke his temper# 
Particularly in cafe of afperfions upon his own character, 
his reafon forfook him, and he became extremely and in* 
flexibly fever e } as preferring his reputation to life and 
empire. 

When he marched againA Darius again, he expeded 
another battle. But upon intelligence that Beffus had 
feized the perfon of that prince, he difmiffed the Theffa 
lians, and fent them home, after he had given them I 
gratuity of two thoufand talents, over and above their pay 

Thi 
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' Tfic purfuit was long and laborious, for he rode three 
thou&nd three hundred furlongs in eleven days *. As 
they often fuffered more for want of water than by fatigue, 
many of the cavalry were unable to hold out. While they 
were upon the march, fome Macedonians had filled their 
buttles at a river, and were bringing the water upon 
mules. Thefe people feeing Alexander greatly diftreffed* 
with thirft (for it was in the heat of the day), immediately 
i filled a helmet with water, and prefented it to him. He 
alked them to whom they were carrying it ? and they 
faid, u Their Tons : but if our prince does but live, we 
“ (hall get other children, if we lofe them.” Upon this, 
he took the helmet in his hands j but looking round, and 
feeing all the horfemen bending their heads, and fixing 
their eyes upon the water, he returned it without drink- 
mg. - However, he praifed the people that offered it, and 
faid, “ If I alone drink, thefe good men will be difpi- 
“ rited f.” The cavalry, who were witneffes to this aft 
of temperance and magnanimity, cried out, rt Let us 
“ march ! We are neither weary nor thirfty, nor fhall we 
* even think ourfelves mortal, while under the conduft of 
K feich a king.” At the fame time they put fpurs to their 
horfes. 

They had all the fame affeftion to the caufc, but only 
fixty were able to keep up with him till he reached the 
enemy’s camp. There they rode over the gold and. filver 
that lay fcattered about, and pafling by a number of car- 
riages full of women and children, which were in mo- 
tion, but without charioteers, they haftened to the lead- 
rng iquadrons, not doubting that they fhould find Darius 
among them. At laft, after much fearch, they found him 
extended on his chariot, and pierced with many darts. 
Though he was near his laft moments, he had ftrength to 
dk fof fomething t6 quench his thirft. A Macedonian, 
named Polyflratus, brought him fome cold water, and 
*hen he had drank, he faid, “ Friend, this fills up the. 
“ meafure of my misfortunes, to think I am not able to 

a reward 

i .■ 

; v. 

* As this was no more than forty miles a day, our Newmarket he- 
I toe» would have beat Alexander hollow. It is nothing when compared 
I to Charles the Twelfth’s march from Bender through Germany; no- 
1 thing to the expedition of Hannibal along the African coaft. 

, t Lucan has embellifhed this dory for Cato, and has pofflbly in* 
I toduced it merely upon imitation. 
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** reward thee for this aft of kindnefs. But Alexander 
* , will not let thee go without a recompence *, and the 
“ gods will reward Alexander for his humanity to my mo- 
** ther, to my wife and children. Tell him I gave him 

my hand, for I gave it thee in his dead.” So faying, 
he took the hand of Polyftratus, and immediately expired^ 
When Alexander came up, he lhowed hisqoncern for that 
event by the ftrongeft expreflions, and covered the body 
with his own robe. 

Beflus afterwards fell into his hands, and he punifhed 
Jiis parricide in this manner. Pie caUfed two drait trees to j 
be bent, and one of his legs to be made fad to each j then j 
fuffering tbs trees to return to their former pofture, hi* ; 
body was torn afunder by the violence of the redoil*. h ( 

As for the body of Darius, be ordered it (hould havO j 
all the honours of a royal funeral, and feht it embalmed j 
to his mother. Oxathres, that prince’s brother, he admitt j 
ted into the number of hi.s friends. 

His next movement was into Hyrcania* which' he.e&v 
tered with the newer of ins army# There he took a viert- 
cf the Cafpian fea, which appeared to him not lefs thaif ( 
the Euxine, but its water was of a tweeter tafte. He could i 
get no certain information in what manner it was formed^ i 
but he conjeftured that it caAie from an outlet of the Paulus ‘ 
Maeotis. Yet the ancient naturalids were not ignorant of , 
its origin; for, many years before Alexander’s ex pedition^ 
they wrote, that there are four feas which dretch fromti* ; 
main ocean into the continent, the farthed. north of whicfc 
is, the Hyrcanian or the Cafpian f. The barbarians here 
fell fuddenly upon a party who were leading his boife 
Bucephalus, and took' him. This provoked him fo much 
that he fent a herald to threaten them, their wives and. 
children, with utter extermination, if they did not redcre 
him the horfe. But, upon their bringing him back, and 
furrendering to him their cities, he treated them with great 
clemency* and paid a confiderable fum, by way of raff- 
fora, to thole that took the horfe# 

From 

* Q^Curtius tells u«, Alexander delivered up the affaflin to Oxa* 
thres, the brother of Darius ; in confequence of which he had h» 
.iiofe and ears cut off, and was fattened to a crofs, where he was dii- 
patched with darts and arrows. 

f Tbu is an error which Pliny too has followed. The pafpianfca 
has no communication with the ocean. 
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From thence he inarched into Parthia j where, rinding 
no employment for his arms, he firft put on .the robe of 
the barbarian kings : whether, it was that he conformed a 
little to their cuftoms, becaufe he knew how much a fimi-* 
larity of manners tends to reconcile and gain men's hearts $ 
or whether it was by way of experiment, to fee if the 
Macedonians might** be brought to pay him the greater 
deference, by accuftoming them infenfibly to the new bar- 
baric attire and port which he affumed. However, he 
thought the Median habit made too fUff and exotic an ap- 
pearance, and therefore took not the long breeches, or the 
(Weeping train, or the tiara ; but adopting fomething be- 
tween the Median and Perfian mode, contrived veftmenu 
fefs pompous than the former, and more majeftic than the 
latter. At firfl he ufed this drefs only before the barba- 
rians, or his particular friends within doors $ but in time 
he came to wear it when he appeared in public, and fata 
lor the difpatch of bufinefs. This was a mortifying right 
to the Macedonians ; yet, as -they admired his other vir-- 
toes, they thought he might he fuffered to plcafe him-' 
felf a little, and enjoy his vanity. Some indulgence 
feemCd due to a prince; who, beride his other hardships; 
had lately been wounded in the leg with an arrow, which 
(battered the bone in fuch a manner; that fplinters were 
taken out ; who, another time, had fuch a violent blow 
from a (tone upon the nape of the neck, that an alarming 
darknefs covered his eyes, and continued for fome time ; 
and yet continued to expofe his perfon without the leaft 
precaution. On the contrary, when he paffed the O- 
rexartes, which he fuppofed to be the Tenais, he not 
only attacked the Scythians and routed them, but purfued 
them a hundred furlongs, in fpite of what he fuffered at 
that time from a flux. 

There the queen of the Amazons came to virit him, 
as Clitarchus, Policritus, Oneficritus, Antigenes, liter, and 
many othei hiltorians, report. But Ariilobulus, Chares * 
of Theangela, Ptolemy, Anticlides, Philo the Theban, 
Philip, who was alfo of Theangela; as well as Hecatseus 

of 


* In the Greek text it ir utretfyiXtvs, both here and^ juft after 
lv*fytXit/e fignifies a gentleman uffur ; but it does not appear that 
dther Chares or Philip ever had fuch an office. It is certain QiotlyiXiue 

h the right reading, from Athenaeus., book vi. p. »71, where he men— 
turns Philip as belonging to Theangela in Caria. 
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of Eretria, Philip of Chalcis, and Duris of Samos, treat 
the ftory as a fiction. And indeed Alexander himfelf 
feems to fupport their opinion. For in one of his letters 
to Antipater, to whom he gave an exa& detail of all that 
paffed, he fays, the king of Scythia offered him his 
daughter in marriage, but he makes not the leaf! men- 
tion of the Amazon. Nay, when Oneficritus, many 
years after, read to Lyfimachus, then king, the fourth 
book of his hiftory, in which this dory was introduced, , 
he fmiled, and faid, li Where was I at that'time ?*’ But , 
whether we give credit to this particular or not, is a mat- ; 
ter that will neither add to nor leffen our opinion of Alex* j 
ander. 

As he was afraid that many of the Macedonians might* 
dill ike the remaining fatigues of the expedition, he 1< 
the greateft part of the army in quartern, and entetd 
Hyrcania with a feleft body of twenty thoufand foot at 
three thoufand horfe. The purport of his fpeech upoi 
the occaiion was this : “ Hitherto the barbarians have* 
“ feen us only in a dream. If you ihould think of re* 
c( turning, after having given Ada the alarm only,, the] 

“ will fall upon you with contempt as unenterprifing at 
“ effeminate. Neverthelefs, fuch as defire to depart bai 
my confent for it : But, at the fame time, I call thl 
gods to witnefs, that they defert their king when he ill 
conquering the world for the Macedonians, and • leai 
“ him to the kinder and more faithful attachment of thof 
li few friends that will follow* his fortune.” This is alm( 
word for word the fame with what he wrote to Antipater 
and he adds, “ That he had no fooner done fpeaking,* 
**■ than they cried, he might lead them to what part of the 
“ world he pleafed ” Thus he tried the difpofirion ofj 
thefe brave, men $ and there was no difficulty in bringing! 
the whole body into their fentiments y they followed off 
courfe. 

After this, he accommodated himfelf more than ever 
the manners of the Asiatics, and at the fame time perfuad* 
them to adopt fome of the Macedonian fafhions ; for by^ 
a mixture of both, he thought an union might be prt 
moted, much better than by force, and his authority^ 
maintained when he was at a diftance. For the fame res^ 
fon, he fele&ed thirty thoufand boys, and gave them 

ters 
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tew to inftruft them in the Grecian literature, as well as 
to train them to arms in the Macedonian manner. 

As for his marriage with Roxana, it was entirely the ef- 
&& of lore. He faw her at an entertainment, and found 
her charms irreliftible. Nor was the match unfuitable to 
the fituationof his affairs. The barbarians placed greater 
confidence in him on account of that alliance, and his 
cbaitity gained their affedtion ; it delighted them to think, 
he would not approach the only woman he ever paffionately 
loved, without the fiuidion of marriage. 

Hephaeftion and Craterus were his two favourites. The 
&nner praifed the Perfian falhions, and dreffed as he did ; 
the latter adhered to the cuftoms of his own country. He 
therefore employed Hephaeftion in his tranfadtions with 
the barbarians, and Craterus to fignify his pleafure to the 
Greeks and Macedonians. . The one had more of his love, 
the other more of his efteem. He was perfuaded in* 
ed, and he -often faid, “ Hephaeftion loved Alexander, 
’.andC&terus the king / 9 Hence arofe private animofi- 
which did not fail to break out upon occafion. One 
ij, in India, they drew their fwords, and came to blows, 
friends of each were joining in the quarrel, when 
ander interpofed. He told Hephaeftion publicly, 
fie was a fool and a madman, not to be fenfible, that 
without his maftex 9 s favour he would be nothing . 99 He 
ve Craterus alio a fevere reprimand in private ; and, 
r haying brought them together again, and reconciled 
, he fwore by Jupiter Ammon, and all the other gods, 
«That he loved them more than all the men in the world : 
hot if he perceived them at variance, again, he would 
pot them both to death, or him at leaft who began the 
parrel : 99 This is faid to have had fuch an effedl upon 
1 that they never expreffed any diflike to each other, 
uinjeft, afterwards. 

Among the Macedonians, Philotas, the fon of Parme- 
> bad great authority. For he was not only valiant 
' indefatigable in the field, but after Alexander, no man 
cd his friend more, or had a greater fpirit of generofity. 
c. are told, that a friend of his one day requefted a fum 
jjf money, and he ordered it to be given him. The fteward 
Pt he had it not to give. u What," fays Philotas, 4 ‘ haft 
thou not plate, or fome other moveable ?" However, 
r rifefied an oftentation of wealth, and a magnificence in 

his 
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his drefs and table, that was above the condition of a fab- 
jeft. Befides, the loftinefs of his port was altogether ex- 
travagant } not tempered with any natural graces, but for- 
mal and uncouth, it expofed him both to hatred and faf- 
picion $ mfomuch that Parmenio one day faid to him, 

My fon, be lefs.” He had long been reprefented in an 
invidious light to Alexander. When Damafcus, with all 
its riches, was taken, upon the defeat of Darius in Cilicia, 
among the number of captives that were brought to the 
camp, there was a beautiful young woman, called Anti- 
gone, a native of Pydna, who fell to the (hare of Philotas. 
Like a young foldier with a favourite miftrefc, in his cups 
he indulged his vanity, and let many indifereet things ricape 
him 5 attributing all the great adions of the war to himfelf 
and to his father. As for Alexander, he called him a boy, 
who by their means enjoyed the title of a conqueror. The 
woman told thefe things in confidence' to one of hot ac- 
quaintance, and he- (as is common) mentionediihem to an- 
other. At laft they came to the ear of Crateras, who took 
the woman privately before Alexander. When the king 
had heard the whole from her own mouth, he ordered her 
to go as ufual to Philotas, but to make her report to him 
of all that he faid. Philotas, ignorant of the foares that 
were, laid for him, converfed with the woman without the 
lead referve, and, either in his refentment or pride, utter- 
,ed many unbecoming things againft Alexander. That 
prince, though he had fufficient proof againft Philotas, 
kept the matter private, and difeovered no tokens of aver- 
fion ; whether it was that he confided in ParmOnio’s attach- 
ment to him, or whether he was afraid of the power and 
;intereft of the family. 

About this time, a Macedonian, named * Limnus, a 
native of Chalaeftra, confpired againft Alexander’s life» 
and communicated his defign to one Nicomachus, a youth 
that he was fond of 5 defiring him to take a part in the 
enterprife. Nicomachus, inftead of embracing the pro- 
pofal, informed his brother f Balinus of the plot, who 

went immediately to Philotas, and defirod him to intro- 

. duce 


* It (hould undoubtedly be read Dymttus, as Q^Curtius and Diodo- 
rus have it. Kothing is eafier than for a tranferiber to change the 
a into a A. > ' 

f Curtius colls him Ctbalin*s, 
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doce them to Alexander *, aflfuring him it was upon bufi- 
ncfs of great importance. Whatever might be his reafon 
^"fbrJt it not known) Philotas refufed them admittance, on 
pretence that Alexander had other great engagements then 
upon his hands. They applied again, and met with a 
denial. By this time they entertained fome fufpicion of 
Philotas, and addrefffed themfefves to Mctron *, who in- 
troduced them to the king immediately. They informed 
him firft of the confpiracy of Limnus, and then hinted to 
him their fufpicions of Philotas, on account of his reject- 
ing two feveral applications. 

Alexander was jncenfed at this negligence \ and when 
he found that the perfon who was fent to arreft Limnus, 
had f killed him becaufe he flood upon his defence and 
refufed to be taken, it difturbed him (HU more, to think 
he had loftthe means of difcovering his accomplices. His 
rcfentment againft Philotas, gave opportunity to thofe who 
“had long hated that officer, to avow their diflike, and to 
declare now much the king was to blame in fuffering him- 
self to be fo eafily impofed upon, as to think that Limnus, 
infignificant Chakeftrean, durft engage, of his own ac- 
•tordjin fuch a bold delign. “No doubt,” faid they, “ he 

* was the agent, or rather the inflrument, of fome fu- 
M perior hand $ and the king (hould trace out the fource 
u of the confpiracy among thofe who have the moft in- 
f 4 tereft in having it concealed.” 

As he began to liften to thefe difcourfes, and to give 
to his fulpicions, it brought innumerable accufations 
Againft Philotas, fome of them very groundlefs. He was 
apprehended, and put to the torture, in prefence of the 
•gttat officers of the court. Alexander had placed him- 
felf behind the tapeftry, to hear the examination $ and when 
ic found that Philotas bemoaned himfelf infuch a lament- 
able manner, and had recourfe to fuch mean fupplicationa 
foHephaeftion, he is reported to have faid, “ O Philotas^ 
“ durft thou, with all this unmanly weaknefs, embark iu 

* fo great and hazardous an enterprife ?” 

k After 

9 In the printed text it is \rtpn ; but one of the manufcripts gives 
Mirant, which agrees |with Curtius. Some name feems to be 
’ Wantingy and Metron.wasa confiderable office of . the king’» houfehold, 
*a&er of the wardrobe, 
t Others fay, he killed himfelf.’ . 
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After the execution of Phitota*, he immediately ‘fenf & 
ders into Media that.Parmento fbould he ptot to dfafby * 
man who had a Ibare in moft of Philipp oonqoedi*, sad 
who was the principal, if not the only one, of the old 
counsellors, who put Alexander upon* his expedition Into 
'Aiia. Of three Sons whom he took pv*et with him, kfc*m 
Seen two (lain in battle, and with tbt'fehird he fell a fieri- 1 
ficehimfelf. Xhefe proceedings made* Alexander-terrible i 
to his friends, particularly to Antipater. That regent, i 
therefore, fent privately to theALtaUans, and entered icto i 
league with them. They had foraethmg to fear from Alex- ; 
ander, as well as he ) for they had Sacked the city of the : 
Oeniades 5 and when the king was informed of it, he feid, . 
“ The children of the Oeniades need not nftehge ■their * 
4< cauSe 5 I will punifti the aiBtolians mySelf.” ' f ’ y * j: 

Soon after this happened the affair d Clitus^ which, i; 
however limply related, is much more iholckidg thad^the ■ 
execution of Philotas. Yet, if werefUdh on* the occsfion; 
and circumftance of the thing, we Iball conci tuft? it 
a misfortune, rather than n deliberate aft,» and that AleM 
ander’s unhappy pafiion and intoxicatioti, otdy ftmahei \ 
the evil genius of Clitus with the means of accompliftingj 
his definition. It happened in the following manner:.? 
The king had Some Grecian fruit brought him from oh‘ 
board a veffel, and as he greatly admired its frelhnefs and i 
beauty, he defir ed Clitus to fee it, and partake of it! b$ 
happened that Clitus was offering Sacrifice ehat day ) hfy 
he left it to wait upon the king. - .Three 'of* the (heej? #} 
which the libation was already poured, {followed hfoM 
The king, informed of that accident, consulted his fooffe* j 
fayers, Ariftander, and Cleomantis the Spartan* upon#) 
and they affured him it was a very bad omen. Iff, tier?* a 
fore, ordered the vi&ims to be immediately offered 1 !» tire j 
health of Clitus, ) the rather, becaufe three days before# i 
had a ftrange and alarming dream, in which GlHus ap*! 
peared in mourning, fitting by the dead Tons of Pa^anio* 
However, before the Sacrifice was fiaiflied,- Clitufwettt to 
fup with the king, who that day had been paying hie 
mage to Caftor and Pollux. 

After they were warmed with d risking, {bmebodyttg^ 0 
to flag the verfes of one Pranicus, or, as others will have*) 
of Pierio, written in ridicule of the Macedonian olfiet* 
who had lately been beaten by the barbarians. The older 
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jirinf the were greatly offended at kj and 

condemned both tfes pott aad the linger ; bat Alexander, 

«ad tbofe about him, }i defied with pfeafore, andbade him 
fiftoa. Clitus, who by this time hid' drank too. much, 
«odara* ntfuraily rough aid fro Ward* could not bear their 
behaviour. He faid, It was not well dorm, to make a 
*! jeft, and that among barbarians and enemies, of Mace* 

14 dooiaas that ware much bettor men than the. laughters, 
l( though they had met with a jms&ttune.” Alexander 
aide.anfwsr, 44 That Clitua was pleading hie own caufe, 

44 when ha gave cowardice the fpft name of misfortune;*’ 
Then. Clitus darted up, and fsid, 44 Yet it: was. this cower* 

“ dice that fayed, you, fon of Jupiter as youiaar», when you 
, * were turning your back to the fword of &pitkridates.-It 
44 is by the blood of the Macedonians and' thefe wounds 
44 that yop. asp gpowm fo: great, that you difid tin» to ac- 
44 knowledge Philip for your- father ^ and- will* needs pals 
14 vourfelf £pr the Ton. of Jupiter Ammpn.’’ 

Irritated at this ip foie nee, Alexander replied , 44 It is in 
44 this vilfenous manner thou talked of. mp in all com- 
44 panks, and ftirteft up the Macedonians* to mutiny ; 

“ but doft.thou think to enjoy it long ?” 44 And what do 
4 we enjoy now ?” faid Clitus, 44 what reward have, we 
■ 4 for all oor tpils ? Do we not envythofe who did not liye 
44 to fpe Macedonians bleed under Median rods, or foe to 
4 Pferfians fpr accefs to their. king ?” While Clitus went s 
«J m this rafli manner, and the king' retorted upon him 
fith. equal bitternefs, the old men interpofed, . and endea- 
toatedto. allay the flame. Meantime * Alexander turned 
to Xenodochus the Cardian, and Artemius the Colopho- 
dan, and* faid, 44 Do not the Greeks appear to you among 
41 the Macedonians like dexni-gods among fo many wild 
4 bafts ?”* Clitus, far from giving up the difpute, called 
tftm Alexander 44 to ipeak out what he had to fay, or nqt 
4 to invite freemen to his table, who wpuld declare their 
4 fentiments without referve. But per haps , 19 continued he, 

4 it ware better, to pafs your life with barbarians ana 
i 4 Haves, who will worfhip your Perlian girdle and white 
| 4 robe without fcruple.” 

Alexander, no longer able to retrain his anger, threw 
I sn apple at hi* face, and then looked ahout for his fword, 
Ariftophane* *, one of his guards, had taken. it;aiyay 
Vo*.IV> K fe 

* Curtius and Arrian call him Ariiloncs. 
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Sn time,' and the company 1 gathered about h'frn; tfnd'Wi 
.treated him to be quiet. Their remdnftrantes, howeVriS* 
’were vain. He broke from theta, and called out, in tbfe 
.Macedonian language, for b» guards, which wa& 'die 
fignai of a great tumult. At the fame time he ordered 
.the- trumpeter to found, and ftruck him with his fift, upon 
his drfcovering an unwiUittgnefs to obey. This man was 
.afterwards held in great efteem, becaufe he prevented the 
whole army from being alarmed. 

Ac Clitus would not make the lead fubroiffion, his 
friends v with much ado, forced him out of the room. But 
he loon returned ‘by another door, repeating, in a bold 
.and difrefpe&ful tone, thofe verfes from the Andromacfyf 
.of Euripides* ■ 

theft ysur crrftomr? Ts it thus that Greece ’ , 

Rnrvdi hw Cpmbatants ? * Shall one man claim - 

Tfcft trophies won by: thou&nds l ) 

» • 

Then Alexander fnatched a fpear from one of the guards, 
and meeting Clitus as he was putting by the curtain, raa 
him through the body. He fell ixpmediately^to the ground, 
-and with a difmal groan expired. # ; 

Alexander’s r pge fubfided in a moment j he came to 
himfelf; and feeing his friends Banding in filent aft onilh* 
ment by him, he naftily drew the fpear out. of the W 
body, and was applying it to his own throat, when his 
guards feixed his hands, and carried him by force into h& 
chamber. He pafied that night and the next day in. an* 
^uiih inexpreffible \ and when he had wafted himfelf witji 
tears and lamentations, he lay in fpeechlefs grief, uttering 
only now and then a groan. His friends, alarmed at thip 
.meiancholy filence, * forced -themfelves into the room, and 
r attempted to confole him. fiut he would liften’to ,npne of 
them, except Ariftander, who put him in of hjf 
dream and the iH omen of the Iheep, and affured-him, that 
the whole was by the decree of fate. As_he feemeda 
. ‘little comforted, Callifthenes the philofopher, Ap^P^ ^ 
'near relation, and Anaxarchus the Abderite, were called 
inf. Callifthenes began in a fofjt and tender manner, en- 

C ^ O // . ‘ .* • - 

“ ^eavouqiji; 


* This is the fpepch of Peleus to -Menelaus. 
f .Callifthenes was of the city of Olynthiis, and had been rcC< ^j 
/nended to Alexander by Ariftotle, whofe relation he was. 'He 
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deatbbriag to i ftttev* him without fearcbiug the wounds 
ft^Aaaxafchus, pho h*da -particular walk in philofophy, 
sad looked upon his fellow-kboiwers in fcience with con* 
tempt» cried 'Out, on entering the room, “ 1$ th» Alei* 
gander upon who» the whole world have their eyes? 
“ Can h be he who lies extended on the ground, crying 
“ ike a.flaue, in fear of the law and the tongues- of* men» 
“ to whom he fticuild-himfelf be a -law, and the meafure 
“ of right and wrong ? What did he conquer for but to 
“ .'rule and to command» not fervilely to fubmit to the 
“ tain opinions of men ; Know you not,”, continued he, 
“'that Jupiter is rejprefented with Themis and Juftice by 
" his fide, to Ihow, that whatever is done by * fupreme 
“ power is right ?” By this, and other difcourfes of the 
fame kind, he alleviated the king’s grief indeed, but made 
him, withal, more haughty and unjuli» . At the fame time, 
he hifinuated himfelf into his favour in fo extraordinary a 
manner, that he could no longer bear the converfation of 
Calfiffhenes, who before was not very agreeable, on ac- 
&ount of his auftcrity. - 

1 'Onepday, a difpute had arifen at table about the feafons 
and the temperature of the climate. Calliflhenes held 
Suththofe' who afferted, that the country they were then 
in was much colder, and the winters more fevere, than in 
tSfeece. Anaxarchus maintained “the contrary with great 
dSiUnacy. Upon which Callifthetres faid, “ Youmuft 
needs acknowledge, my friend, that this is much the 
colder .5 for there you went in winter in one cloak, and 
^ here you cannot fit at table without three houfing co- 
** verlets one -over another*” This firoke went to the 
Iteart of Anaxarchus» 

^ Calliilhenes was difagreeable to all the other fophifts 
ani*Hatterers‘at Court j the more fo, hecaufe he was fol* 
towed by the young men on account of his eloquence, 
andnolefs accept able, to the old for his regular, grave, 
telf-fatisfied courfe of life. All which confirms what was 
to.lrc'.the caufe ojf his going to Alexander, namely, an. 

I 2 ' ambitioij 

- _ . p ■« .V « ♦ • 

aeo'&ucft <jf the fyirit of liberty to be fit for a court. He did not 
fhow it, however, in this inftance. AriftotJe forewarned him, that it 
went on to treat the king with the freedom which his fpirit 
prompted, it would' one day be fatal to hhn. 

“ Short date of life, my fon, thefe words fbrebodc/* 
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ambitipiv tp bring his feUo^-eitiaaai .b^ck* andf*J*r 
people the' * plaice of his nativity* His g scat rtpifUU^ 
naturally ex poled hi® to envy ; and he gave fome room 
for calumny hhnfelf, by often refusing the .king?» invita» 
ftions 4 an4. wbep. be did go tp hie entertainment*» by fitting 
lolemp and filent j which (to wed that be cquU neither ‘ 
commcpdi no*. was fatisfiqd with, what palled ; Infoiapcll 
t^at. Alexander faid to 4 hipa one day f • ^ i *: U.. 

> ■■ ■1 ■ ,» i i — I hate the C^ga 

tVhq reaps n* fr<*itsjQl wU4em tohiadclfi. 

Oticewhen he Was at the king's table witV* 
company, and the cup came to' him, he was dtfired td 
pronounce an elogium upon the Macedonians extempbf^ 
which he did with* fo much eloquence, that tbe'gt^ftb ' 
befide their* plaudits, rofe up and covered him with th«T 
garlands— Upon this, Alexander laid, in the wprfy.w 
turipides, ’ -i 


When. great the^thstoe, *tis eafj to excel* 


: •; >\\ 
'J 


^ » j 

** But fhow us; nowy” continued. he, “ the pojaesof yqj*i 

rhetoric in fppakmg.againft this Maccdoni^i^ ,tbakthe§ j 
“ may fee the^r faults and amend. 9 * . r . . 

Then the orator "took the other fide, nod fpoke wift 
equal fluency agaipfi^thp qncrpac&mentaand other faulty 
of the as wiU a^againft'thediyifiopaaiBO^^ 

the Greeks, which he fhpwcd to fop the only caufe of thti 
great inerp^fe . q jf ^hslin^ power £ , concluding with theft 

f : '• S i * t * ‘ * . *• . > 

waves * 

The worft of mortals may emerge to taanoer* 

By tbis he drew upon himfelf the implacable hatte^oj 
the Macedonians, and Alexander faid». u He gave no.t, if 
** this cafe, a fpeciiqea of hi* elpqyenge, hut afhi&.mift? 
“ volence." . 

* Hermippus affures us, that Stroibus, a.perfotn employ*! 
by Callifthenes to read to him, ,gaye this Recount of the 
matter to Ariftotle. He adds, That Callifthenes, perceiv* 

\ • • . W 

* * ' , | / ^ 

* * Olynthus was. one of the cities dcftroyol ; by Philip i whtt^P 
Alexander permitted the philosopher to re<ft*hlilb Jt iuinccrtmip 
Cicero informs us, that,in.hb UW» it waa>^flp*iriftiag^pft^’ 
Qt.'Hu in Vcrrcm* . . , .. jV . 
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'atfcfflon'tollnri, f<ptited : thrt VerCe two or 
Sw4s“at {H»ttiri^ : ' ' - • ' ' 

* . : <‘ i ‘ , ■* % < . ■ *‘ *' 

; ^t*o«dw» thy fi^riw is no awe* * 

B‘%llfcnot, therefore, Without re&fon, that Anftotle faiil 
0E ‘Cllliftfrdttds, Hh ‘clbml'ence, induc'd, is gfeat, blit 
11 Jits watats dcrttfmbn Tcnfe. He not &nly refuted, ‘with 
aUthefiftnnefs of a philofopher, to ' pay hi$ refpe&s ‘f(> 
Alexander by^r^ftilatiott, bat Jtood forth fingly, and ut- 
tered in public many grffeyaricfcs tfchich tKfe belt ahd oldett 
sf the M^ecdonitifisdurft toot '^refledi tipotf but in fetfrtt, 
though were as much difpleafed at them as he. By 
preventing the proft ration, he teved the Greeks^ indeed* 
bam a great di (honour, and Alexander from a. greater ^ 
bat he mined hira&If $ bccaufe his tnarifrer Was fudh, that 
te jfeemed ratherddfirfciis to compel than to perfuade. ' 
■Chares of Mitylene-tells -us, that Alexander, v dt One of 
Ms fcrifertuinments, after he had drank, reached the cup 
to One of his friends* TWat friend 1 Hsld Ao foofc^r 'received 
it than hfc rofe tip, and turning towards the hearth*, where, 

go<Js, to drink, he worihipped, and then 
IHl^^leilHdfer.* : This done, he took his phlce again at 
thy table. . All the guefts did the fame in thelt order, ex - 
(Stef feiBfftftedes. ^WfTen it •came to his turn, he* drank* 

gfcTe the king a fcifs, who beihg 
in : fhme difeotitfe #ith Hephcbftidn, happened 
im ra ^ttiind r M#n^ r Blit ©emetrids.j'iurnatned iHifdon, 
f^ceiye not 1H$ kifs $ for he alone has not 
14 adored you,** Upon which, Alexander* refuted ft, and 
GalHfthenes Blood,'** Then I return one kite the 
“ podrer”' ' J ' ^ 3 ■ ‘ . 

i of canrfe, entered : but other things 4 

tpntributeji to. his fall. In the fir ft place, Hephseftion's 
report was believed^ that Callifthenes had promtfed him 
to adore the king, arid broke his word. In the next 
.ce^Lyfiriwe^ug aud^Agnon attacked him, and faid, f 
C lojphiu went abou^ with as much pride as if he 
3, , * 1 1 . “ had. 

Dseierfeef opinion, that, by this adHon, the ■flatterers wanted’ 
to iJiGnuate, that Alexander ought to be reckoned atnoflg the domeftic 
gdfls. ’Butj as thi king fat In (hat pairt of the room where the PenaUt* 
were, We rathtfr think it was a vileexcufe t<5 the man* sown confidence 
for this a6t of religious Worlhip, becaufe their pofition made it du* 
bious, whether it was intended for Alexander or for them. 
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**• had demoHftted a tyranny, aifd the young* tneri followed 
%i him, a» the only freeman among fo many thoufandsA 1 
Thefe things, upon the dHebvery of Hermolaus 7 * plot , 
Rgainft Alexander, gave an ait of probability to what was 
alleged again# Callifthenes, 'His. enemies’ feid, fifenfcb* 
laus inquired of him, u By what 'means- he might becotftfc. 

“ the mo ft famous man in the -wmid^ - and J that^ hfe 'an- 
fwered, M By killing the utoft famous.*** They ‘farther: 
affert ed, that by Way of encouraging him fo the attempt* 
he 'bade him “ not be afraid of the golden bed, J>ut pe- j 
4 ‘ member he had to do with a man who ‘had fuffered both j 
4 4 by ficknefs and by wounds.” ‘ • 

* Neither Hermolaus, however, nor ' any of his | 

' plices, made any mention of Calli ftfaeiies amid ft the tt* \ 

" tremit'ies of torture. Nay, Alexander “himfelfy | 

count he .immediately gave of the phot to Gmterus^Ai* | 
talus and Alcetas,, writes, “ That the young meny'tAm : 
44 put to the torture, declared, it was entirely th<& i Wiit j 
u enter, prtfe, and th& no man* befides Was priVy i ta‘ : A• l, ■ ; 
Yet afterwards, in a letter to Antipater, he affirms theft CSd 4 - j 
lifthenes Was as guilty as the reft.- u The ; Mafcedbrifoi%^ ; 
* lays he, 4t have. ftonedthe young men to-death. 

u the fophift, I will puniftt him myfelf, a^thofe thtit Mt 
u him, too : Nor fhall the tpwns that htt&eursd' thi 
4i cori^iirators efeape.’V In which He plainly’ difcbwrs 
his averiion to Ariftotle, by whom Gallifthones wasbroight 
up as a relation 5 for he was the fon of Hero, AHftotftV 
niece* His death if varioufty related. Sgmcfay,, Alex- 
ander ordered him to be hanged ^ others^ tjhat* he fell lick 
and died' inrehains. And Chares writes, that he Wat kept, 
feven months in prifon, in order to be tried in l£u 11- cotin-* 

. cil in* the prefence of Ariftotle 5 but that he died ofexeef- 
five corpulency and. the loufy difeafe, at the time that 
Alexander was wounded by the Malli Oxydracatfio indik 
This happened, however, at alater period than that we 
are upon. ' ' . ' " * ; ' ! 

* In the mean time, D erne rat us the Codnthiwp, though* 
fsti advanced in years, was ambitious ofgoingtd fee Ak^ 
ander*. Accordingly he took the voyage^ and wheo he 

* beheld him, he laid, <4 * The Greeks fell* ftiort of a great 

* 4 - plcafure, who did not live tb fee Alexander upon the* 

V throne of Darius. 7 ? But he. diet uot f , live to enjoy the 

» , , 4 
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Upg^,^Q4(14jw , He^ckened-and diqd The 

hjagrbowe^efr performed lus obfequies jn themoft magni* 
ficent manner. > -,aad the. arnfiy threw up fqr him a monu- 
ment of ..earth of great extent, and fourfcqre cubits high». 
H^-fXdies /vyere. qfpged tothefeadhore in a chariot and 
with thq richeft o.rnaipents,. 

. f WbjeHf Alexander, was. upon the point of fetting out for 
India» he fgw his troop? were fo laden .with fpoils, that 
thfy were, unfit march. Therefore, early in the mom? 
Lng th# hje ,wa?to take, his departure, after the .carriage* 
f ej# he tirft fet lire to his qwji baggage and that- 

of his friends ; and then gave orders that the reft (honld 
fi^feryed in the fame manner, ( The refolutiqn appeared* 
0 jore > .d 4 fficudt tp take, than it was to execute. • Tew were 
diipbtfdhd at it, and numbers received it with acclamation»' 
iT^ey freely gave part of their equipage ,to fuch* 
qs.fsere^ife nfced, and burnt or deftroyed whatever was- 
fopgrftqgas. This greatly encouraged and fortified Alex- 
ande^ii^his defign. .Betides, by this time be.was become' 
i^fte^ibly fever e in punching offences. • Menander, though' 
his friends, ^he put to death, f«r refuting, to ftay iu- 
loforfrefs h&bad given him the charge of y and one of the' 
hsuharoans^ nampdOfodates* he (hot dead with*a$ anew,' 
the crimn of rebellion.' 

k! About this time>a fheep yeaned a lamb with the perfcft* 
form*. and . cobuAr of a tiara upon its head, on each tide of 
fffaicfc were tefticles. Looking upon the prodigy with 
horror, he employed the Chaldeans, who attended him? 
fcr.fuch purposes, to purify him* by their expiations.- He 
told bis friends, on this joccatien, “ That ho was more, 
‘‘troubled on* their account than his .own-; forhew.as* 
u afraid that after his death fortune would throw the em- 
c< pirc: into the hands of fome obfcure and weak man.” . A 
bettel: omen, however, fooadiffipated his Tears; * A Mace- 
donian^ named Pxoxenus, who had the charge of the kingV 
equipage, on opening * the ground by the river Oxus,sn 
order. to pitch. his maftcrV tent, discovered a fp ring of a' 
grofs oily liquor; which* after the furface was taken .off, her 
came perfectly' clear, and neither in tafte nor fmell differed* 
from real oil, nor was inferior to it in tinoothntls and' 

*♦ • ■* K 4 brightnefs,, 

t * 4 . 

‘ * Strabo (lib. fl.‘) afcrtbes the fame propertier to the ground near- 
the river Ochus. Indeed, the Ocbus and the Oxus unite their ft reams,* 
flow together into the Cafgian fea. 
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brightness, though there tffts iio oKV^-in that country.’ ft 
is faid, ifrdeed, that -the '«rater eft 4hfe OjrtiSis^f fe'uriftuous 
a quality, that kmak^sthe fkins of thofe who* bathe it it 
ftnootih and {bitting ♦. 

It appears*' fuofti a letter of Albiahder’i to Antipater, 
that he was greatly delighted ‘With this incident, and 
reckoned it one 'of the happieft jSrefages the gods had 
afforded him. The fcothfayerS faid, it betokned, that 
the expedition Would prove a glorious one, but At the fame 
time laborious and difficult, becaufe heaveri bars given men 
oil to refreih them after their labours. Accordingly hi 
met with great dangers in the battles that he fought, and 
received very considerable wounds. But Ms anny Suffered : 
moll by want of neceffaries and by the climate, for his j 
part, he was ambitious to Show that courage oati * triumph ] 
over fortune/ and magnanimity over force : Helhought j 
nothing invincible to the brave, or impregnable to the f j 
bold. Porfu&nt to this opinion, when he befrege'd Sifi- ] 
methres upon a $ rock extremly Sleep atrd apparently in- ■ 
acctfffihle, -and faw his men greatly difcouraged At the en- 
terprlfc, he alked Oxyartes, 99 Whether Sifimethres were 
“ a man of Ipwil ? 99 And being anfwered, “‘.That he was 
*? tmaroBS and daflurdly," he Said, u You triform me the 
m rock may be taken, Since there is no ftrength in its de- 
•* fonder. 91 In fo£t, he found means to intimidate Sifi- 
methres, and made himfelf mailer of the fort. 

'In the Siege $f another fort, Situated in a place equally 
deep, among the young Macedonians «that were to give the 
adfoult there was one called Alexander; and the king took 
oeeadon to^fay to him, “ You mull behave gallantly, 
** Sly friend, to do juftiee to your name." He was in- 
formed 

* Pliny tell* us, that the Surface of thefe river* was a coofiftenre 
of Salt, aod that the waters -flovred under it as -under a croft of ice, 
The fait confidence he imputes to the defludUons from she neighbonr- 
ing mountains, but he fays'hothing of the un&uojis quality of thefc, 
Waters mentioned by Plutarch. Kat. Hlft. lib. xx l* 

f One of the manuferipts, inftead of ha'» ai»\p.sH. Then 

the latter member of the fentence would be, -a*r Jecure to tkt 

mi. 

$ This Strong hold was Situated in Badtriana. Strabo fay«, it was 
fifteen furlongs high, as many in compaf«, and that the top was a fer- 
tile plain, capable of maintaining five hundred catfle. Tt was in fine- 
tiiaua chat AUuander married Roxana, the daughter cf Oxyartes. 
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JbrthedjifetWirds that the young teah-fell as ic wa$ d*f- 
lipguffluniff himfelf, in a glorfou* manner, and he laid it 

When he (at dew n before iNfyfa *,. the Macedonians 
difficulty pf ^dtfanpipg! to the attack, on *tc- 
f^t ot the flepth of the jrivex that wafhed its walls, till 
l^rjuidipt 6id f * ^wr^tch^aih .1, that I did not 
4 ara tq/wij*,7 'srifd, if 99 gp^ug to ford it with his (hiel<f 
ii^d. Aftcr tijie ^rftaftault, while the troops were 
tbqnpdely t ^ pgibaffadpr* came with an offer to 
$ arid along with them wert deputies from foot* 

S p%5f. j were futprifcd to fee him in armour,, 

uft^ p 9 flan ; or ceremony $ and .their aftonifhment 
ftW) /j^hea he badje 1 the oldeft of the ambafladors r 
jWj. the' fofa that was brought for him- 
hxVyfr** ftrpck, with a benignity of reception fo fatf 
/«uljiis hope^ a|keel what they muft do to be admitted 
0 his, frieirdftop }. Alexander anfwered, “ It muff be oti 
* pnjittpa that they appomV^trp their gOjV$fnor FJ and fend 
,n^t^^tuAdreA of their b e ft , men for hoftuges.’* Acu* 
B^in^lfd at .this,, and laid, u I ibould govern, ( better, if 
* jp^ jWj) uld take the worff, Jnftead of » tb$ beft^* * , ' * 

uiA t^ the dominion* of Ta&ikts, in Im^a, Wer$ a» 
^.aS jEgJpt : They afforded excellent pjdturage teoj, 
ijt^re the 1 mo ft fertile in all refpetfts» «A&hewaoamar» 
oi great prudence, he watted on Alexander, and after the 
M compliments, thus addreffed him : “ What oceafion is 
* fStbcc for war* .between you and me, if you ape not come 
„ fa take from ns our water and other neceffaries.of lifer 
i .Ujp^nly thing that reafonable men will take up arm$ 
Aa to. goM and filver, and other ^ofreffions, if 
Xjbj alcher than you, I atn willing to oblige you with 
* part : If ate poorer, 1 have no obje&ion to (hating its 
uWit Jaopnty.” Charmed with his franl^nefs, filcxun- 
took ■ his hand, and .anfwered, “ Think J you, then, 
* hfth aO this civility, t6 efcape without aconftift i 1 You 
^re^mucb deceived, if you do* I wjll difpute it with 
* . Jhtt. to i£e Iaft* but it ihall. be in favour s^ami benefits^ 

. v ; .. - K s • • * fo* 

* 

* ^rriaarJoJS* ltNyffca ; <fe -indeed does- the Veleoh IMS. Than 
“Awian placet it near Meant Merit, and adds, jthat it was- built bp 
Bionyfe»,, or Bacchus. : H*n£t it had ebe name of BtofljGopeii*. Il 

» now^c^lled • r / i 

\ Between the Indut-and the Hydsfge*- 


a 

j 

* 
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a for* I will not have you exceed the ill. generofity,** 
Therefore, after having received great pfeefeots from him, 
and made greater, he faid to him one evening, “ I drink 
“ to you, Taxiles, and* a&fure as you pledge me 5 you (hall 
** have athoufand talents. 9 ’ His friends were offended 
at his giving, away fuch immenfe films, but it made many 
of the barbarians look upon him with a kinder eye. 

The mod warlike of the Indians ufed to fight for. pay» 
Upon this invafion they defended the cities that hired 
them, with, great, vigour* and: Alexander differed by them, 
not a little.. To one of the cities he granted an honour, 
able capitulation, and* yet feized the mercenaries, as th$y. 
were upon their march homewards, and put them all to j 
the fword. This is the only, blot in his military conduS^ 
all his other proceedings were agreeable to the laws o£ 
war., apd. worthy of a, king •*. ! 

The philofophers gave him no lefs trouble than the mer* 
cenari es, by endeavouring to fix. a mark of. infamy upoii 
thofc princes that declared for him, and by exciting the 
free nations to take up arms y for which reafon he Ranged j 
many of them.. ' ^ ! 

As to his war with. Porus, we have an account of it i n> 
his own letters. According to them, the river Hydafpes was-, 
between the two armies, and Porus drew up his elephants 
on the banks oppofite the enemy, with their heads to* 
wards. the dream, to guard it. . Alexander caufed a griat 
noife andbuftle to be made every day- in Sis camp, that 
the barbarians, being accuftomed to it, might not' be fo* 
ready to take the alarm f. This done, he took, the ad* 
vantage, of a dark.and ftarmy night, with part of his in* 
fantry, and a feleft t>©dy of cavalry, to gain, a little iflancl 
in the river, at fome dillance from the. Indians* '. When he: 
was there, he and his, troops, were attacked, with a moft* 

violent 

* fowas juft and; lawful; itfeems, to go about haraffitog and dc 
Jtroying thofe nations that had never offended him, and upon' which, 
he had no elaTm*exeept that avowed by the northern barbarians, 
they entered Italy, namely*. that the weak mn& fubmit to the flrong. 
Indeed, thofe barbarians were much honefter men, for they h^d ano- 
ther, and a better plea ; they went to Yeek bread. 1 

•, *f The Larin *nd Freneh tranflatdn have both miftaken thefeafe 
•f this paffage — £&&#»*.*** Qrturibu, is cer$ai$4y .capafefe' 

of the fenfe we have given it, and the context requires it fliouldbelp 
underftood. See Arrian, (1. ▼. Jsd, St. p. xoS. A. and fi.) - in Ai* 
»ort-ef tW conitnidtion. . Ste alfo (J^Curtius,!, yiii, p. j6i- Ed. A&r 


- ALEXANDER, < : 

I violent wind and fain, accompanied with dreadful thunder ^ 
and Jightnjng. But,, notwithd^nding this hurricane, in * 
• which he faw feveral of his. men perifh by the lightning, 
he advanced from the ifland to the oppofite bank. The' 
Hydafpes, fwclled with the rain,, by its violence and 
rapidity made a breach on that fide, which received water, 
enough to form a bay, fo that when he came to land, he- 
found the bank extremely flippery, and the ground broken- 
and undermined by the current. On this occafion he h 
faid to have uttered that celebrated faying, “ Will you 
, believe,” my Athenian friends, u what dangers T undergo, , 
“ to have you the heralds of my fame?” The lad parti- 
| cular we have from Onedcritus ; But Alexander himfelf 
| only fays, they quitted their boats, and^ armed as they, 
tfere, waded up the breach bread high j and that when 
tHey were landed, he advanced with the horfe twenty fur- 
longs before the foot, concluding, that if the enenty^ 
attacked him- with their cavalry,, he fhould be greatly their 
juperior, and that if they made a movement with' their 
lafantry, his would come up time enough to receive them.- 
Nor did he judge amifs. The enemy detached againd 
him a thoufand horfe and iixty armed chariots* and he 
defeated them with eafe. The chariots he took,, and killed* 

I four hundred of the cavalry upon the fpot. By this, porus' 
onderdood that Alexander himfelf had palled the river* 

! rod therefore brought up his whole, army, except what 
| appeared neceffary to keep the red of the Macedonians' 
j from making good*their paffage. Alexander confidexing, 

| tiie force of the elephants, and the enemy’s fuperior num- 
bers, did not choofe to engage them in front, but attacked: 
t&e left wing himfelf, while Coenus, according to his or* 
ders, fell upon the- right. Both wings being broken, retired^ 
to the elephants in the centre,, and rallied' there; Th^ 
combat then was of a mor.e mixed- kind y but maintained- 
with fuch obdinacy, that it was not decided till the eighth- 
hour of the day. This defeription of the battle we have- 
from the conqueror himfelf, in one of his epiftles. 

Mod hidorians agree, that Pbrus was four cubits and a- 
Ijalm high, and that though the elephant he rode was* 
one of the larged,, his dature and bulk were fuch, that* 
ne appeared but proportionably mounted. . This elephant,, 
during the whole battle, gave extraordinary proofs of hi* 
fcgacity and care of the king’s perfon. As long as that 

' Kr(5- prince: 
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prince wu able to fight* he defended him with great fcon- 
xage, and repulfed .all affailants > end when he perceived 
Jlim ready to fink, under the multitude of darts and the 
grounds with, which he was cohered, to prevent his falling 
off, be kneeled down in the. iofteft manner* and wklihu 
probofcis gently drew every dart out Of his body. 

When rorus was taken prisoner, Alexander afked him, 

“ .How hedefired to be treated V % He anfwered, ** Like 
“ a king.*’ w And have yon nothing elfe to requeft,” ; 
replied Alexander. ** No,’ 9 ' faid he, “ every thing is , 
, comprehended in the word king» 9 * Alexander not only j 
reftored him his own dominions immediately, which be j 
was to govern as his lieutenant, but added vqry extebfive j 
territories to them $ for shaving fabdneda free country, 
which contained fifteen nations, five thou&nd* confiderablq 
cities, and villages in proportion, he beftowcd it oh Portis. 
Another country, three times as large,, he gave to Philip, 
one of his friends, who was alfo to a£t there as his lieu- \ 
tenant. , ■ n ' < 

. In the battle with Porus, Bucephalus received feveyat \ 
wounds, of which he died fome time after. > This is the j 
account moil writers give U3 : But Oneficrrtus fays, W j 
died of age and fatigue, for he was thirty years old. Alex- j 
ander fhowed as much regret, as if he had loft a faithful j 
friend and companion. He efteemed him, indeed, as fuch$ j 
and built axity near the Hydafpes, in the place where He I 
was buried, which he called, alter him, BucephaKa/ He j 
is alfo reported to have built a city, and cabbed it Pettits, j 
in memory of a dog of that name, which he had brought 
up and was very fond of. This particular,- Sotio fay^ he 
had from Potamo of Lefbos. 

The combat with Porus abated the fpirit of the Mace- 
donians, and made them refolve to proceed no farther m 
India. It was with difficulty they, had defeated an enemy 
who brought only twenty tjhqufiand foot and. two thonfand 
horfe into the field ; and therefore they oppofed Alexander 
with great firmnefs, when he infilled that they ihould-pafs 

< the 

* , ' t. 

* Same trafifcribcr feems to have given m the n ember of inhabi- 
tants in one city fqr the number of cities. Arrian’s account of this : 

41 He took thirty -feven cities, the teaft of which contained* five 
“ fand inhabitants, and fcvcral of them above ten thou&D d. He took 
M alfo a great namber of villages not lefs populous than the cities, 
u and gave the government of the country to Forus.’.* 
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ther* Gangofc,' which, they were in&gffcd*, tidf 
fofhmgr b breadth, * and in depth abunttred fathfafe Tk# 
oppofite tore too was cohered whh numbers of ftfilfcdrdlisjf 
bttalbes; and elephants. For Ttok kfgi c f£ the fitandatitftfF 
and Prse&ms were find to be writbg fto<thto'thetef differ 
eighty thoofand horfe* two humhfcd thrifc&iftl fbot, eight 
thodknd 'chariots, and fix thop&nd elephanti, trained to 
war-j Nor is this number atsaft magnified : For Andro- 
cottas, who reigned not long' after, ’made Seleucus a pre- 
fer of f five/ htmdred : elephants at one time, and with 
an army of fix hundred thousand man traverfed India, and 
conquered the whole. * 

. Abxander’s 'grief and indignation at this refufitl wctO 
fi»ch, tbatotfirft f he (hut *himfelf up in his tent, and fay 
pnitoteron the ground, declaring, ’** He did not thank 
^ the Macedonians in the leaf! for what they had done, if 
Aey would not pafs the Ganges; for he confidcred « 
“nttBcdtas no other than 'an acknowledgment that he 
M was overcome.” His friends omitted nothing that 
tight cdmfbrt him ; and at lad their refnonftranccs, toge- 
4fei with the Cries and* tears of the foldiers, who were 
(uppliantsathis door, melted him, and prevailed ori 
to to return. However, he firft contrived many vain 
lad. fophifiical tilings to terve the purpofes of fame ; 
among which were arms much bigger than his men could 
vfe, and higher mangers, and heavier bits than his 
fades required, left Scattered up and down* He built 
dfo great altars, for which the Prsefians ftiU retain much 
waeration, • and their kings crofs the Ganges every year 
to offer facrifiices in the Grecian nianner upon them. Am- 
drocottus, who was then very young, had a fight of' 
Alexander, and he i$’ reported to have often faid after- 
wards, “• That Alexander was within a little of making 
“ himfelf mailer of all the country ; with fuch hatred 

* and contempt was the reigning prince looked upon, on 

* account of this profligacy of manners, and meannefc of 

.birth.” ' . 

Alexander in his march from thence, formed a defign 
to fee the oCean y for which purpofe he caufed a number 

■ ’ ■ of 

• The Ganget is tie larged of all the rivers in the' three continent», 
®e Indus the fecond, the Nile the third» and the Danube the fourth. 

f Dafcicr fays Jfae ihoufund^ but does not mention his authority. Pfcf- 
“P* it was only a flip in the writing, or in the printing. 
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pf row-boats and rafts to be condru&ed, and,. Upon- them*, 
fell down the rivers at his leifure. Nor was this navigation, 
unattended with hodilities. He made feveral defeats by 
the way, and attacked the adjaeent cities, which were all 
forced to fubmit to his vi£torious arms. However, he 
was very near being cut in pieces by the Malli, who are 
called the mod warlike people in India. He had driven 
fome of them from the wall with his miffive weapons, and 
was the fird man that afeended it. But prefently after he 
was up, the fealing ladder broke- Finding himfelf * 
and his fmall company much galled by the darts of the 
barbarians from below, he poifed himfelf, and leaped 
down into the midd of the enemy. . By good fortune he 
fell upon his feet j and. the barbarians were £o aftonifhed 
at the fiaftiing of his arms as he came down, that they 
thought they beheld lightning, or fome fupernatuial 
fplendour iffuing from, his body. At firft, therefore, they 
drew back and difperfed. But when they- had recolle&ed 
themfelvea, and faw him attended only by two of hi*, 
guards, they attacked him hand to hand, and wounded 
bim through his armour with their fwords and fpears, 
notwithftanding the valour with which he fought. One 
of. them Handing farther off, drew an arrow with fuen 
ftrength,. that it made its way through his cuirafs, and 
entered the ribs under the bread. Its force wasfo great, 
that he gave back and was brought upon his knees, and 
the barbarian ran up with his drawn feimitar to djfpatclv 
bim. Peucedas and f Limnaeus placed themfelves before, 
him, but the one was wounded and the other killed. Peu- 
cedas, who furvived, was dill making fome refidance, 
when Alexander recovered himfelf and laid the barbarian 
at his feet. The king, however, received new wounds, 
and at lad had fuch a blow from a bludgeon upon his neck, 
that he was forced to fupport himfelf by the wall, and 
there dood with his face to the enemj. The Macedo- 
nians, who by this time had got in, gathered about him, 
and carried him off to his tent; 

His fenfes were gone, and- it was the current report in 
the army that he was dead. When they had, with great 
difficulty, fa wed* off the fhaft; which was of wood, and with 

equal 

* The word oXifa# implies, that he was not quite alone j and it 
appears immediately after that he was not# 

i ^Curtius calls him Tw*tu% 
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eqmff trouble had taken off tbe cuirafs, they proceeded to 
cxtra& the head, which was three fingers broad and fou* 
long, and jtuck fad in the bene* He fainted under the* 
operation) and' was very near expiring ; but when the head 
.was got out, he came to himfelf. Y et, after the. danger 
was over, he continued weak, and a long time confined 
bimfelf to* a regular diet, attending folely to the cure of hi* 
wound. The Macedonians could not bear to be fo long- 
deprived of the fight' of their king : they affembled in a* 
tumultuous manner about his tent* . When he. perceived 
this, he put on. his robe, and made his appearance; but a* 
foou as he. had facrificedto the gods, he retired again. Aw 
he was on his way to the place of his.deftination, though * 
carried in a litter by the water fide, he fubdued a large 
track of land, and many refpe&able cities* 

In the courfe of this expedition, he took ten of the 1 
Gymnefopbifls f; • who had been principally concerned in 
.mitigating Sabbas to revolt, and had brought numberlefw 
ether troubles upon the Macedonians* As thefe ten were' 
reckoned the mod acute and coneife in their anfwers, .hr 
put: the mod difficult quedions to them that -could be* 
thought of, and at the fame time declared he would put. 
die firft perfon that anfwered wrong to death, and after 
him alLthe ted* The olded man among them, was to be* 
jadge* • 

He demanded of the firft, “Which were mod numerous^. 
“ the* living or the dead ?” He anfwered, “ The living y 
* for the dead no longer. exid - 

\Tlie fceond was 'afked, “ Whether the. earth or the fea* 
“ produced, the larged animals ?” He anfwered, “ The 
M earth 5 for the fea is part^of it*?’ 

. The. third, “ Which was the craftied of alLanimals W r ' 
u That/ 9 faid he, u with which man is not yet acquainted ||.’ 9 

Th* 

9 irmgMfiiZtrti 

t Thefe philofophers, fo called from their going naked, were di« 
▼ided into two fedfcs, the Brachmani and the Gern<ani. The Brach^ 
toani were m«(l efteemed, becaufe there was a confiilency in their prin* 
«iplesi. Apuliios tellius, that not only the icholarsj but the younger 
pupils, were afiembled about dinner time, and examined what good' 
they had done that day ; and fuch as could not point out feme ad oft 
humanity, or ufefol purfuit, that they had been engaged in, were. not: 
flowed any dinner. 

t They did hot hold the mortality, but the tranftnigration of the fouli 

I This we Ibppofe to mean man himfeif, as not beir {^acquainted; 
wUhhimfclfi * . . 


w», p l tj -P& » cm* a ? i ** s. 

s v, ^ 

;The footftlr, ‘t Wh*t 'TOwiMs^mfeoJ 
^'bw to rowdt ?t? v, 'fiiefDaafet ? l> • iiM he^ “ * I w&tidAIfll 
“/«itfeer tolivewithhoaonrfiior^'di^* as * Coward de* 

* fefcVftf.”-* • , i - .*• .♦„•» • *.;; . ..- - ,'f/i 5 «. *'■ j e'- 

>Tho fifth h*d*ttt quefifo*ftt;t0rMit>t tf-Whiob ' 

* thtfck <ddeft,4heAf JiigbtW- iBtt<;a*ifwtftd, 

^ The 4*jy by one 'fay .?’ « t&Mhe kwg)Jtpp*ar«d 

at this foidtion, the phiio&pher ae&hhltv .** 

U fti^as muft have abftrofe aofwers.” : 

Then ad&efing hirafelf to the forth, • he defeutafedy, 

* What were the beft 9mils fot a :MnJto>^ahe : )^^ 
u ioved ? v He an fWertd, # I'€r jof'.gtette 

a 4o not make yourfelf ffeaffcd*” ;y }' * ' 0 mW bad* 

^Xhe fevcuth Was a&edy ( “-ffow omen mighVhrtaatft 
a ged cHe anfwercd, ? % : doing what fe* dmptefittil 
*fb*>t&a& to. do*’’ '•• r •? *Y v -lii no^o 

«The eighth,- “ Which is ftrongeft* life orode 0 thb$! 
u Xcfe/’ lai^Jie^' #< bcceufe it bc*i*i© many otillsd?-: lm« 
-The 1&& queftion that he put was, a* Hbw foftgjd ifcgttfrf* 

* for a tnan’ to live j” * As long»?’! fekithe pSkdo^ty 
** as tie does not prefer death to life. 5 ’* ■ V ^ im U* 

s-Th#n Queuing to the judge, heordered bkfc lo^ghe 
footrace. The old man : feid, “ In tuyofiAiortjifth oyhfwc 
u -$U~anfwcrod one woife thaaeoOther.” “ If 
u * jadgmont j” faid Alexander, “ thou fofdfc,,#^ 

$ *t. No-,” readied the, philofephe* $. f% not excopfE yoi# ckftlfej 
“ to break «yourword: for you declared the m&xthatW^ 
*1 fwered wor ft fhould fir ft fader.” * ■ 1 («yjia 

^Thohiog loaded them with prcftats» nfcd 

r which he feut Qneficritus, a difciplfc.gf ©iOg$jef*> 
tjj the other, India*» fages who were* -of -rep«W^h^) 
and lived, ?a :*frtmdk life; to defire them tip £Q$t*f JtOnhpM 
Qnefictitua’tell* u», Calamrt treated him W&h g^ 4 S$<h^'‘ 
fc&we and har^inals^ bidding .him grip u hknfiejf ffrfa&n'ik 
hd desired tahaax any oi his, d^ftriae ^ 
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j ^ f pw vj| «iAj^ hcrB, fWWfrt 
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o en ^hc fenfc ^vili be, “ Becaufc X. wiflicd hiity either te ; live 
!• with hobbur.*,. Whieh we ej^Dnot byt p rtfftr ; for lie who’ hit 
gaud enough f6r iiimn to wHh-tiirrrta lrte* wiA 


er vi(^»tas to f wlih -him* to die widi dilHo&totuv > At>d 3 e fifaft©-' f|SM 

JAoiet Du Soul, that fool* arthucft h intended in moft of 


the anfwert ^ but what archftbfi >• there in this» a» it i» commonly tran£ 
ISRd ^Bccakjs I vrijbid Hat tiibcrlt lhto buntrabfyy 4**fr&9 itfMA&lj* 

* a. t • * • . •< ±j J ,» j 1 f ft y 
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: “ hear me onauy other cctadm©«, n feiid he , 44 though yen 
“ «flwfann Jupiter himfelf»?* Dnndsmis behoved with* 

! nose civility $ and when Oneficritus had given him ate 
account of Pythagoras, Secretes, and Diogenes, he~faid, 

“ 'Fhey appeared to him to have 1 been men of gemes, but 
“ tarhavelived with too psfflive a regard to the laws.” 

1 Others fey, Dandam» entered into* no difcoarfe with the * 

; neflenger, but only aflted, “ Why Alexander had taken 
“ folong a journey ?” As to Calanus, it is certain Taxiles 
prevailed with him "to go to Alexander» His true name 
ms Spbines j but becaufe headdreffed them with the word 
which is the Indian form of falutation, the Greek 
called him Calaftus. This phslofbpher, we are told, pre^ 
fated Alexander iwith a good image of his empire. He 
hid a dry and Jhfivetad hide before him, and firft trode 
Qpoa the edges of it. This he did all around ) and as he 
trade on one fide, it darted upon the ether. At hfft ho 
fzed his feet on the middle, and then it lay ftill. By tbit 
amUemhe fitowed him, that he (hoidd ft* his rafidence^ 
udplast hie principal force, in the hem of his empire, 
*&d aot wander to the cxtreimties* 

Alexander ijpemiesai months in fatting down the rivers 
totfe ocean. When he arrived there, be embarked, andh 
fabd to on ifisnd which' b* called * fkillouftix, but ethers 
a& it Pfiltoucis. There he landed, endfocrificed to the 
gads. He Ijfcewife emtfldered the nature of the fea and 
af tkecoafi, as far as ft was acceftibie. And after having 
Nought Hearten, ** That no man might iver reach beyond 
1 " the bounds, of his expedition, * f he prepared to let out 
on his way back. He appointed Nearchus admiral, and 
i Ooeficritus chief pilot, and ordered his fleet to fail round, 

! fatping India on the right. With the reft of his forces 
fa returned by land through the country of the Orite# ) 
h which he was reduced to fiich extremities, and loft fuck 
numbers of men, that he did not bring back from India 
d»?e a fourth part of the army he entered it with, which 
*a* no lefe than a hundred and twenty thoufand foot and 
iftecn thoufand herfe; Violent diftempers, ill diet, and 
txceftive heats deflroyed multitudes ; but famine made * 
Hill greater ravages : * For it was a barren and uncultivated 
country $ the natives lived miferably, having nothing to 

fubfift 

A 

* Arjian calbUCillura. Here they fir (l obferved the ebbing and 
lowing of the fra; which furpr tied them not a little. 
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fohfift .€* bwt 5 a 'fewhad&eep, whiohu&d ietfesd on &* 
fob thrown jup by the. Jest ^ ‘oQoioquendy they, were poor, 
and their fiefh of a bad flavour. 

With much difficulty he torayerfedi tbiseountry h* fkty : 
istysj and then arrived in>Gcdrafi*c Th ere he found fro vis- , 
lions ia abundance % for befides :tbafc < fcbe4and is fertile iff \ 
kftdf, 'the neighbouring piaacea and jpaudetft foppW 
him* ' After he bid given his.tonyfomb ti w refeefli 

themfclvea,' he starched in Carmania for fevend&ys in a 
kind’ of Bacchanalian procefiiun. His chariot* rwhwhwfct 
very magnificent, was drawn lay eighth boiffes.^ Uponwi 
was placed a lofty platform, . where, he and his priaeipd 
friends revelled day and night. This, carriage?^* fo* 
lowed by many others, feme co vered /withsricb tapelb# sod 
purple. hangings, and others fhaded with . bcaircheioffreci 
feefti gathered and flourifbing* . In thefe were ithricfttrf ' 
the -king 7 * friends and generals», crowned with flpwerstaaft 
exhilarated with wine* . r> ?t v i*».* 

In this whole company there was not *obcTeeifr* 
buckler, a helmet, • or fpear*, but, in dead of theoft^ cape 
flag rons, and goblets. Thfle thefoUier&j dipped in huge I 
ve&ls o/f wine, and drank to each other, fbme as’thejrl 
marched along, and others feeted at tables, .which wcffel 
placed at proper diftanece on the. way* < The wholt-coitt^ 1 
try refounded with Bute*» clarionets and .fong$*> and with I 
fhedannes and riotous frolics of the women. This.dif*i 
orderly- and diflblute march was clofed * with a vetf; 
iminodeii figure, and with all -the licentious ribbaldiy w ; 
the Bacchanals, as if Bacchus himfelf had been* prefer 
%o carry on the debauch. 

When Alexander arrived at the’royal palace of f Ge* ' 
droha, he gave his army time, to refrefli themfelves agrio* 
and entertained them with fealls and public fpeSacles* 
At one of thefe, in which the chomfes deputed the prise 
of -dancing, he appeared inflamed’ with wine. Hk faao- 
rite Bagoas happening to win it, croffed the theatre iabb 
habit or ceremony; and feated kimfelf by the hinge The 

‘ t / ^M acedonias» 

‘ i -fi ■*' 

. * M. \c Ferre (in his notes upon An action). fcerqsto have TtttoreA 
the genuine reading of this palTage, by propofing to read, inftea^o^ 
jrous fictXxif, o<Pot?*fis, or 4>aX?.0f i 

* -j* Gedrofia ii certainly corrupt. Probably we fhould read Carmaoii j 
B a.<rt>.uov fignifici a capital city,, as well a® a royal palace^ bccaric j 
pttneet generally reiide in their capitals. ! 
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! Macedofefeus eKpreffed their.foth&ffktt withlcmd plaudit», 
and catted* out to *tihe lung- to kifsdiim* with which at lait 
he complied. 

/Netfchtt» joined * him again here, and he was fo much 
; delighted with * the adcounb of ius voyage, that he formed 
ad«Rgtvto fkilin ptrfoaa from the Euphrates with a great 
fcst, circle th**enft> -of Arabia' and Africa, and enter the 
MtdJttrtfenttin by die pdlars of Hercules. * For this pur*? 
r pole, he conftm&ed, at Thapfacusy a number of veffelsvodf 
iMorts^ and coHe£ted manners and pilots. But the re* 
i port ef-the difficulties he had. met with in his Indian expe- 
&iea, particularly in his attack of the Malli, his great - 
i bfcsf iuen; r.tn the country of the Oritcs, and the fuppofi* 
i fotfce would ‘never return alive from the voyage he newt 
«edharted^e^ccited hie newdbbjefb to; revolt, and. put hi» 
p<eSeiral»and' governors of provinces: upon difplaying these 
■joihe^ infoknee, and avarice, in fhost, the whotaem* 
pite was in commotion, and ripe. for rebellion. Olympia» 
ndCleopatra, leaguing wgsinft Antipater, had kneed his 
t kMittty dominions, and divided them between them;. 
%tojftatfiaGk' Epirus,* and Cleopatra Macedonia.' The 
h&gsafudiich'heing brought to Alexander,.!** faid, “ Hir 
i Another had confideredright j few the Macedonians would 
I ^never bear to be governed by a woman.” . ... 

| r dn confequesrce of this unfettled date of things, he font 
* N&rchife again to fea, having determined to carry the war 
- the . maritime provinces. Meantime he marched Jn 

l®dbnitochadif« bis* lieutenants for their misdemeanours, 
partes; one^of the Tons o£ Abulites, he killed, with his; 

: ? Wn hand, by a ftroke of hia javelin. Abulkes had laid. 

® no provifionsforkim. y .he had only colle&ed three thou* 

. money. Upon his prefenting this, Alcxan* 

hade, him offer it to his horfes * 7 and as they did not 
' it, he iaidy “ Of ;wbat ufe will this provifion now.be 
•-tome?” and immediately ordered Abulites to be taken, 
tttueudody. . . . A . ' - • 

w ;The firft thing he did. after he. entered Perfia, was to* 
fte this money* to the matrons, according to the ancient 
euftoju of the kings, who, upon their return from any ex- 
*^onto their Perfian dominions, ufed to give every wo* 
a piece of gold. For this reafon, feveral of them^ we 
made it a rule to return but feldom $ and Ochus 
(fti He hanifhed himfclf to fav.e his money. ^ ? 

Having 

\ 


/ 
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Ha*{K4cpfc^j|iie«cA^ 

author of that fiicrilpgetQ death, though a nAtiveof BtiU) 
and a perfon of fomc diftin&ion, Hisname WasPoiyi»»* 
chus. After he had xead the «ph*£h, which wssiortbc 
Perfian language, he wrdesed it to he ,mforibed alfo i* 
@rcek. It was/as follow» ; O M*w r whoj»bVsr thou tar^ 
and whenCssobvea thou combs r, . (aoa cohe I -Know we 
*wu/r), 1am Cyrus, .txc Fodnokr o* "mm ShcRitft* £t* 
ntz. / Envy mb not tbs xjvtlr Earth «hat eoetaftn 
• Body . Alexander was much affedted at thefe Vroads, wfckb 
placed before him, in £o ibrong flight, theumfrrttiatyaid 
viciflltudeof things. ^ *. o v. 

It was here that Calanus, afterliavsog ^tea dHbffdfted* 
little while with the cholic, defir ed to have hit funeral. jHc 
•sealed. He approached it on hodebaefc^. offered api&s 
prayers to Heaven, poured the libaticmsupo» himfelf, eel 
off part of his hair *, and threw itdtota tbefire *-d«d befert 
he afeended the pile, took leave of she Monodomefl^ do* 
firing them to fpend the day tn jollity arid, drinking Mfefc 
the king ; For I fhftll fee lum,” laid he, 4 ‘ in*b lUlletiM 
” at Babylon.” So faying, be ftretphed hirafelf upaat^ 
pile, and covered himfelr up. Nor did he mowe^t4i?^#p* 
jfrGach of the flames, bijt remained >m the &fnfe+pMhafr^ 
he bad finifhed bis iheriflee according to the cuAo^of tkf^ 
liges of his country. Many years after,, another Mmh 
did the fame before Auguftos Ceefar at Attwns,,wtofe30$b 
is fhown to this day, and called the IndianV/omA' ^ > '£<* 
. Alexander, as foon as he retired froth the fipipffl -Rifa? 
invited his friends and officers to fupper, and t ^t ( 9 gi^%bfe, 
to the caroufal, ptoinifed that the man wha.draid5.?JW$r 
Ihould be crowned for his vidbory. Prbmaqhus.dranh fn** 1 
jf meafares of wine, and carried off tb^crowa^.jtbich w**' 
worth a talent, but furvived it only three days- : Tbe reft 
of the gueffs, as Chares tells us, drank to fuch a degree* 
that forty-one of them loft their lives, the weather coxmsg 
upon them extremely coljd during their intoxication. < * 

" When he arrived at Sufa,. he married his, friends toPer- 
fian ladies. He fet them the example, by taking St stir?» 
♦be daughter of Darius, to wife, and then diftnhpt®^ 

among Ins principal officers tbe virgins >of higbeft 

/ As 


• A* fome of the hair «fed to be cut front the forehead of vi#**P fc 

f About fourteen quarts. The ebeeus was fix pints nine-tenths* 
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Ai for Ihofc Mafced§nt*bs \Vh6 Bad 'already niarrled in 
Flifi», be made a general entertainment In Commemoration 
^ their nuptials, It i* faid, that no left than nine thetffand 
gaeitofo-dawn.^nd yet 'he pfeftfhted each' with a golden 
cup/ for performing the libation. Every thing' bile wa$ 
ceadoded with the utmoll magnificence 5 he even paid off 
dkhflwdebts $ infbmuch that the whole expence amount- 
ed*) nmatbiufend eight- hundred andfeventy talents, * 
Anoflteer who- had hut ono eye) named Antigenet, put 
fefeif'Upon this lift of' debtors, and produced ia perfon 
*kodflckr%d J hfl Was fo much in his books. Alexander^ 
paid the money j but afterwards difcoyering the fraud, in 
bl ito^e# ftebadto hiin the court) and took away his com^ 
“Won; Thieve 'Was no 1 fault to be found with him as 'a? 
fidifer. He had^diillnguilhed hitnfhlf in hi§f youth 4 undeV 
at*tfae fifege of Perinthus, where he was wounded: 
frthfreye with a dattfhot from one of the engines *, and) 
ytt he* Would neither fuffer it to be taken out, nor quit the 
tili'he had repulfed the enemy, and forced then? to. 
*dffc-i«ite the ‘town. The poor wretch could not bear the 

S Jtace he hod* now brought upon himfelf ; his grief and 
far were fb great, that it was apprehended he would 
pt an end to his own- life. To prevent fuch a cataftrophe, 
4 e king fergavo him, and ordered him to keep the 
■oaey. 

The thirty thoufand boys, whom he left under proper 
■afters, were now grown fo much, and made fo handfome 
•fr appearance ; *and, what“ was of more importance, had 
led fuch an activity and addrefs in their exercifes, that 
«was greatly delighted with them. But it was matter of 
w&afiaefs-to the Macedonians j they were apprehenfiv,e T 
f^atthe kihg would have lefs regard for them. There- 
for» when-he gave the invalids their route to. the fea, in 
outer- to their return, the whole army confidered it as an 
paribus and oppreffive meafure : 44 He' has availed him- 
4 felf,** faid they, 44 beyond all reafoq, of their Ter vices, 

* fend now he fends them back with difgrace, and turns 
4 thetn* upon the hands of their country and their parents,) 
4 m a : very different condition from that in which he re- 
f | ceived them. Why does not he difmifs us all ? Why 
does not he reckon all the Macedonians incapable of 
fcrvicc, now he has got this body of young 1 .nce«. 

4 tel him go with them, and conquer the world.* 9 

Alexander 


»4 FLVTA1RCH’«'I;IirfeS. 

1 AlcttuidcT) dncenfed at this ttUtinaw 
.thfcm with- reproaches ; and ordering tbemoff* took «Pet* 
Until for hip gaurds, and filled up other offices 1 wiohr*theai* 
When they lair their king with .the fo new attendants, and 
themfelves reje&ed -and fpur ned with difhonoor, they wefi 
-greatly humbled. They lamented their > fate 
other, and were . almoft frantic ‘with j eakniiy andangetv At 
lad, coming to themfelves r t bey. ra paired So tbedcing’s teat, 
without arms, in one thin garment only > and^th tears 
And lanpcntattons delivered thcrft&lvfcs to his-venge- 
rthee 5 defiring he would treat them as ungrateful men 4 i*» 
ierved. * 

He was foftened with their complaints, but would nest 
.appear to hearken to them. They. Hood £WO day* and 
mights bemoaning themfelves in this manner* afrid eellmg 
for their dear mafier. The third day^ie cotneouttothewN 
And when he (aw their forlorn condition, he <wept a* iotf 
.time. After a gentle rebuke for their misbehaviour, be 
xondefeended to converfe with them' in 4 freer odaanacr^ 
and. fuch as were unfit for iervice, he fent over w^th mag- 
nificent, pre fonts, At the fame time he fignified hfepleaft** 
to Antipater, that at .all public diverfionstheyrfhould bfew 
the moil honourable feats in the theatres, and utear chap- 
Jets of flowers there ; and that the children of thole, who 
had. loft their lives in the fervice fhould have their father 
pay continued to them. - 

When became to Ecbatana in Media, and had difpatohed 
the mod urgent affairs, he employed himfeif again m the 
celebration of games and other public fble amities*- % 
which fmrpofe three thoufand artificers, lately arrrvbd fro* 
Greece, were .very Jerviceable to him. But unfortuifttofy 
Hepheeftion fell fick of a fever in the snidft of this 
vity* As a young man and a fbldier,- he, could not 'be# 
to be kept to ftri& diet ) and taking the opportunity to 
dinewben his phyfician Glaucus was gone to the-thoatte* 
he eat a roafted fowl, and drank a flagon ofwrae mad€‘# 
cold as poflible 3 in confequ^uce ofwhlch, he grewworfc*, 
and died m;a few days after* 

Alexander V grief on this oc.cafion exceeded all bounds» 
He immediately -ordered the horfes and mules tobe^fhdrn, 
that they might have their (hare in the mourning,.attd whk 
the fame view pulled down the battlements of the neigh- 
bouring cities* The poor phyfician he crucified* Hef#- 

badc 
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WetiejJfeH ftudoU other mafic ito his c trap forai long 
timt. < Tbi^teQlitotiecL (ill h« received - bd ocarle from jii* 
piUiAinmon, Which eiyoioecl him to revere Hephaeftion, 
tad facri&cMo him vas ft demwgod. After this he fought 
to relieve his iorrow by hunting, or rather by war, foe 
ilk game were men. . In this, expedition he conquered the 
fhfotas, and put all that were come to years of puberty 
tfcthe fwoii. -This he called a faeiificc to the manes of 
Hephaeftion* . r , 

vHe defignedto lay out ten thoufand talents upon hie 
Iqmb and-thetuqnuinentBl Ornaments^ and. that the work* 
-mffujr, as well as defign, (hould exceed the expence* 

I greatasit was. He therefore defir ed to have Stafierates 
hr his *rchite&, whofe genius promifed a happy boldnefil 
$A .grandeur in every thing, that he planned* This 
Jp the .man who had told him, fome time before, that 
|Wnt Athos in Thrace was moil capable of being cut' 
toto a. human figure ; and that, if he had -but his orders^ 
Jfc would convert itripp a ftatue for him, the mod lading 
confpicuQU8-in the .world : A ftatue,. which ftiould have 
N&y with .ten thoufand inhabit ants4n its ieft- hand, and ft 
d**r that flawed fcp the fea with a ftrong current in its 

1 . ,Ho did npt,. however, embrace that propo&l} 
a at that time he bufied himfelf with his archlte&s 
laving and laying' out v ev$n more, abfurd and expen* 
sfigns. ' ; 

he was advancing towards Babylon, Nearchus, who 
turned from his expedition on the ocean, and come 
^Euphrates, declared he had. been applied to by 
ihaldeeaos, . who were ftrongly of opinion that Alex** 
ftiQuld not enter Babylon. But be lighted, the warn* 
i cputinued his march. Upon his approach to the 
he faw.a great nujnber of crows fighting, fome of 
feUrdown dead at his feet. Soon after this, being 
led, that Apollodorus, governor of Babylon, hadfa- 
d, in order Jo confult the gods, concerning him# ’ he 
>r Pythagoras the, diviner ; and, as he did not deny 
lb fad, afked him how the entrails of the vi&im appear- 
& Pythagoras anfweced, the Hver was without a head. 
•4 terdble prefage, indeed !” laid Alexander.. Hedet 
Ijthagoras go with impunity : But by this time he was for- 
ty He had not liftened to Nearchus. He lived moftly in his 
Pavilioa without the. walls, and diverted himfelf with fail- 
ing 
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ni ten the Euptetes. Jortte Mtapite 
feveral otkcf ill oment te aMck dkhirbed kirn. One rf 
fjbe Large ft nod handfomeft lioas tHjtt were kept* in BftbyV^ 
was attacked and kicked to death bjr an aft* One day 
be dripped for. the refre&ment of oil, and to pky at biH: 
After the direrfioo was over, the young men who played 
with him, going to fetch hi# clothes, beheld amaa -fitting 
to profound filenceoa his throne* dreffed in the royal robes, 
with the diadem upon his head* They demandedwfco he 
was, and it was . a long time before^ ho- would anfwer. - At 
left, coming to himfefi, he ted, ** My ngmeis DijnyfiW, 
H add I am a native of Meflene* Upon- a criminal pt* 
M cafe againft me, I left the place* and- embarked 4 for Bd* 
41 by ion. There I have been kept a longtime in cWd 
1 4 But this day the god Serapis appeared tonw, andbrshl 
** my, chain? \ after which he condoled me hither, apfl 
u ordered me to put on this robe and diadem* aadff b#] 
44 m filcnce* 94 , 

After the man had thus explained himfetf* Afotaate 
by the advice of his fcothfayers, put him to death* W 
the angnifh of his mind increased \ on om hand, he dflwfe 
df fpaired of the fiteconrs of heaven, and, on* tbe otfclft 
diftrufted his. friends. He was moft afraid 1 of * At^m 
and his fons $ one of which, named Iolaus was Int tej 
bearer > the other, named Caftnjer, was- lately VfW) 
from Macedonia *, and happening to fee fome hmblfilw 
yixoftrate themfehrcs before the king, like a ana tt* 
enftomed only to the Grecian manners, and 
ftch a fight, he burfl oat into a lend' bmgb. AlewdfU 
enraged at the affront, ftined him fey the hair, I ttd 
hoth hands dafhed his head again# the wall. 
afterwards attempted to vindicate his fcthet 
necn&rs; which greatly irritated the king. 

M tins talk of thine ted he* 44 Dtoft thou 
“ raeri wte had fuftfered no. injury, would 
M to bring a felfc charge “ Thehr coming fh h*/ 9 _ 
Cafiander, u i* an argument that the charge is falfi% hW 

caoft they are at adiftdae* from thoft whware sW*JJ 
u contradiS them." At this Alexander Ate» ^ 
faidj M Theft arc fome of Ariftotle f s fitobte , Which ite 



- * Arrisn and Curtin* call him Jell*** ptufarefe crib WsvAf* i* 
low. 
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either file of the-queftfon. ‘Btitdie aififoted 
* i Will iirakfetyou ^rfe petit 'it, if *hcfe men hare had the 
V* leaUnjaftice* done the®; w "• ' ' 

^?TI*s,»aiid^oth«r menaces*,* left ftwli a terror «pen* Caf- 
fttedefj and: made ib'ia’ftmg an impreffion ujion his ihindy 
trivially- yeans after, wKen lung of «Maefedon', and ntfaf&r 
jrf’aM daieecd, as heMtus ‘walk’ing^xbout at Dtfiphi,' and 
.taking a» view of the ftatues, the* fudden fight off t hart of 
Akiander is t faid to Jiawftrucfc hi® with fuch horror^ 
?tbat he ttombled all Over* and' it was with difficulty he re- 
.«oVpedibfithfi giddineft it^canfed in feis brarin. 

•«♦iJVhen 'Alexander had tm tk given himfeif up to Tupcr- 
jtttiiut, ilda mind bras fo preyed upon by vain and 
tWmieties, that b« : turned the heaft iimident which was any 
IlllWglftfange and oubof* the way, into a'figti Or a pfoKgy- 
|£h$ia:0ttet fwdrmed with* facrifices, purifiets, «iKlprog- 
iltfitlitbsvs^Abdy ^exe^all to befeen exeroifing their talents 
there. So true it is, that though the disbelief of religion, 
dftHings* divine, is a great evil $ yet fdper- 
greater. For, as * water gains upon lot? 
Jfc duperftition prevails over a dcye&cd aided, tatid 
itwith^fear and folly This was entirely Alexander’s 
.JJowever, upon -the receipt of <fim»e oracles oon- 
iM*fn*ng Ji^plfaeition from the god he commonly confulted, 
|iw^%VO|i truer to his farrows, and employed himfelf in 
Sacrifices and entertainments. 

*« %%d*y, after-, he had giv6a Nearchus a fismptuotis 
4ns according to cuftom, to refresh hitafelf in 

in onimr to. retire to red» But in the mean time 
dlaacy^me and invited him to take part in a caroufal, 
hf could a^ot* deny him* There he drank ail that night 
*xt day *: til hat laft he found a fever coming u pon, 
Vk r^did.aol, hbwever^ feize him as he was drinking 
eU^fef^Jiergul^s, nor did he find a, fudden pain ill His 
&Sdt itubad been* pierced wifh a fpear. Theft are 
i%y$nted by writers* who thought the dataf- 
«#ophp of fo-fiohle a._ tragedy fhould be &methtnf£ afiWft- 

D iy. . t . v s. - .1» • -* - ing 

fete u •*' ; • v 

tfep m fhee 19 perpjipt. Jfarthe <feke ofthofe readers 

not Bryan's edition t,£ tho Greek, we fhall give, the* eifiT?hda- 

'now'which the .learned Mofes du Soul propofes- r, $&enicr/f*m6t f 

ijxvp ulxrtf, ativ^og ro rjczsruvufjiwi jta,i KATANTE2 'PEOT2A, 
m AXtfyoctyov ANEIIAgPOX. 
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in g and -extraordinary. Ariftobulus tells us, that in the 
rage of his fever, and the violence of his third, he took a 
draught of wine, which £hrew him iijto a frenzy, and 
that he died the -thirtieth of the month bajtus, June . 

But in his journals, the account of his ficknefc is as fol- 
lows. “ On the eighteenth of the month Daefius, finding 
“ the fever upon him, he lay in his bath room. The 
next day, after he had bathed, he removed into his 
“ own chamber, and played many hours with Medius at I 
“ dice. In the evening he bathed again, and, after having 
“ facrificed to the gods, he eat his fupper. In the night ; 
" the fever returned. The twentieth he alfo bathed, and 
after the cudomary (hcrifice, fat in the bath-room, and 
diverted himfelf with hearing Nearchus tell the (lory of 
“ his voyage, and all that was mod obfervable .jrith re- 
“ fpe& to the ocean. The twenty-firft was fpent in the 
u fame manner. The fever increafed, and he had a very \ 
** bad night. The twenty -fecoqd, the fever was violent. 

' “ He ordered his bed to be removed, and placed by the i 
“ great bath. There he talked to his generals about the i 
“ vacancies in his army, and defir ed they might be filled 
“ up with experienced officers. The twenty-fourth he 
was much worfe. He chofe, however, to be carried to | 
** aflift at tbe facrifice. He jlikewife gave orders that the 
(< principal officers of the army ffiould wait within the 
li court, and the others keep watch all night without, j 
“ The twenty-fifth* he was removed to his palace, on 
“ the other fide of the river, where he dept a little, but 
“ the fever did not abate j and .when his generals entered 
the room he jsas (peechlefs. He continued fo the day 
“ following- The Macedonians, by this time, thinking 
44 he was dead, came to the gates with great clamour, 
“ and threatened the great officers in fuch a manner, that 
they were forced to admit them, and fuffer them ?U to 
“ pafs unarmed by the bed-dde. The twenty-feveath, 
“ Python and Seleucus were fent to the temple of Serapis, 
u to inquire whether they (houid carry Alexander thithejv 
“ and the deity ordered that they (houid not remove hinw 
“ The twenty-eight in the eyening he died.’ 1 Thefe par*j 
ticulars are taken almoft word for word from his diary, j 
T here was ho fufpicion of poifon at the time of hw 
death $ but fix years after (we are told), Olympias, upo$ 

fon^ 
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fome 'information, put a number of people to death, and 
ordered the remains of lolas, who was fuppofed to have 
given him the draught, to be- dug out *>f the grave* 
Thofe who (ay Ariflotle advifcd Antipater to fuch a horrid 
deed, and furnifhed him with the poifon he fent to Ba* 
bylon, allege one Agnothemis as their author, who is 
preteiided to have had the information from king Anti- 
gonus. They add, that the poifon was a water of a cold * 
and deadly quality, which diftils from a rock in the ter- 
ritory of Nonacris 5 and that they receive it as they would 
do fo many de w-drops, and keep it in an afs’s hoof $ its ex- 
treme coldnefs and acrimony being fuch, that it makes its 
■ way through all other veffcls. The generality, however 
| look upon the dory of the poifon as a mere fable $ . and 
they have this ftrong argument in their favour, that though, 

account of the difputes which the great officers were 
engaged in for many days, the body lay f unembalmed in 
a fultry place, it had no fign of any fuch taint, but conti- 
nued firefh and clear». 

Roxana was now pregnant, and therefore had great atten- 
tion paid her by the Macedonians. But being extremely 
jealous of Statira, fhe laid a fnare for her by a forged 
letter, as from Alexander ; and having, by this mejms, 
got her in,to * her power; fhe facrificed both her and her 
lifter, and threw their bodies into a well, which fhe rilled 
a p with earth. Perdiccas was her accomplice in this 'mur- 
der. Indeed he had now the principal power, Vhich he 
*xercifed in the name pf Aridseus,whom he treated rather 
as a fcreen, than as a king. 

Aridaeus was the fon.of Philip by a courtezan named 
Rhilinna, a woman of low birth. His deficiency in un- 
i demanding was the confequence of a diflemper, in which 
f either nature nor accident had any (hare. For it is faid, 

I there was fome thing amiable andgreat jn him when a boy ; 
which Olympias perceiving-, gave him potions that dif- 
turbcd hi/ brain J. 

La JULIUS 

* Htnce it Was called the Stygian Water* Nonatris was a city of 
Arcadia. 

t tSipxinvrty. ^ 

1 Portraits of t^e fame per fon, taken at different periods of life, 
though they differ greatly from each other, retain a refemblsncc Upon, 

% whole. And fo it is in general with the charafters of men. "But 

Alexander 
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JULIUS CAESAR. 

Sylla had made himfelf mailer of Rome, he 
endeavoured to bring Ceefar to repudiate Cornelia, 
daughter to Cinna, one of the late tyrants; and finding 
he could not effeft it cither by hopes or fears J, he confis- 
cated her dowry. Indeed Cadar, a's a relation to Marius, 
was naturally an enemy to Sylla. Old Marius had mar- 
ried Julia, Caefar’s aunt, and therefore young Marius 
tHe fon he had by her, was Csefjar’s couiin german. At 
firft Sylla, amidil the vaft number of proscriptions that 
engaged his attention, overlooked this enemy ; but Caefar, 
not content with efcaping fo, prefented himfelf to the 
people as a % candidate For the priefthood, though he was 
not yet come to years of maturity. Sylla exerted his in- 
fluence againft him, and he mifearried. The dilator after- 
wards thought of having him taken off, and when fome 
laid there was no need to put fuch a boy to death, he 
aofwcred, “ Their fagacity was fmall, if they did not in 
** that boy fee many Mariufes.” 

This faying being reported to Ceefar, he concealed him- 
felf a long time, wandering up and down in the country 

of 

Alexander feems to be an exception : for nothing can admit of greater 
cii ill mi I a r i t y than that which entered into his difpofition at different 
time?, and in different cirtumftances. He was brave and puGlanimous, 
merciful and cruel, modefl and vain, abftemious and luxurious, rational 
and fupcrftitious, polite and overbearing, politic and imprudent. Nor 
were thefe changes cafualcr temporary : The ftyle of his charaAer un- 
derwent a total revolution, and he palled from virtue to vice in a regu- 
lar and progreflive manner. Munificence and pride were the only cha- 
radteriftics that never forfook him. If there were any vice v£ which he 
was incapable, it was avarice ; if any virtue, it was humility. 

* Some imagine that the beginning of this Life is loll ; but if* they 
look back to the introdu&ion to the Life of Alexander, that notion 
will vanifh. 

§ Csriar would not make fuch a facrifice to the di&ator, as Pifohad 
done, who, at his command, divorced his wife Annia. Pompey,too, 
for the fake of Sylla’s alliance, repudiated AntiftSfe 

J Caefar had the priefthood before Sylla was di&ator. In the feven- 
teetith year of his age, he broke his engagement to Coflutia, though 
ibe was of a confular and opulent family, and married Cornelia, the 
daughter of Cinna, by whofe intereft, and that of Marius, he was 
created Tlpmen Dialit, or Prieft of Jupiter. Sylla, when abfolote 
mailer of Rome, infilled on his divorcing Cornelia, and, upon his 
xciufal, deprived him of that office. S.ueton. in Julio. 
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of the Sabines/ Amidft his movements from houfc to 
hoafe he fell fick, and on that account was forced to be 
carried in a litter. The foldiers employed by Sylla to 
fearch tbofe parts, and drag the proferibed perfons from 
their retreats, one night fell in with him ; but Cornelius, 
who commanded them, was prevailed on by a bribe of 
two talents to let him go. 

He then hadened to fea, and failed to Bithynia, where 
he fought protection of Nicomedes the king. His (lay, 
however, with him was not long. He reimbarked, and 
was taken, near the ifle of Pharmacufa, by pirates, who 
were mailers of that fea, and blocked up all the' paflages 
with a number of gallies and other veffels. They afkecl 
him, only twenty talents for his ranfom. He laughed at 
their demand, as the confequence of their not knowing 
him, and promifed them fifty talents. To raife the 
money, he difpatched his people to diderent cities, and 
in the mean time remained with only one friend and two 
attendants among thefe Cilicians, who confidered murder 
as a trifle» Caefar,. however, held them in great contempt,' 
and ufed to fend, whenever he went to deep,» and order 
them to keep filence* Thus he lived among them thirty- 
eight days, as if they had been his guards, rather than 
his keepers» Perfe&ly ftearlefs and Secure, he joined in 
their diverfions, and took his exercifes among them. He 
wrote poems and orations, and rehearfed them to thefe 
pirates •, and when they exprefled no admiration, he called 
them dances and barbarians. Nay, he often* threatened 
to crucify them.- They were delighted with' thefe free- 
doms, which they imputed to his frank and facetious vein. 
But as foon as the money was brought from Miletus, and 
he had recovered his liberty, he manned fome vefTels in 
the port of + Miletus, in order to attack thefe corfairs. 
He found them dill lying at anchor by the ifland, took 
mod of them, together with the money,, and imprifoned 
them at Pergamus. After which, he applied to Junius, 
who then commanded jn Ada, becaufe to him, as praetor, it 
belonged to punidt them. Junius having an eye upon the 
money, which was a confiderable fum, demurred about 
the matter \ and Caefar, perceiving his intention, returned 
to Pergamus, and crucified all the prifoners, as he hact 

L 3 often- 

1 Dacier reads Mt which was one of the Cyclades, but does not 
mention his authority. 
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often threatened to do at Pharmacufa, when they took 
him to be in jeft. J 

When the power of Sylla came to be upon the decline, 
Caefar’s friends prefled him to return to Rome. Bat firft 
he went to Rhodes, to ftudy under Apollonius *, the fon 
of Molo, who taught rhetoric there with great reputation^ 
and was a man of irreproachable manners. Cicero alfo 
was one of his fcholars. Csefar is faid to have had happy 
talents from nature for a public fpeaker, and he did not 
want an ambition to cultivate them ; fo that undoubtedly 
he was the fecond orator in Rome \ and he might have 
been the firft, had he not rather chofen the pre-eminence 
in arms. Thus he never rofe to that pitch of eloquence 
to which his powers would have brought him, being 
engaged in thofe wars and political intrigues, which at 
laft gained him the empire. Hence it was, that after- 
wards, in his Anticato , which he wrote in anfwer to a book 
of Cicero’s, he defired his readers “ Not to e^peft in the 
“ performance of a military man the ftyle of a complete 
“ orator, who had beftovved all his time upon fuch 
4< ftudies.” 

Upon his return to Rome, he impeached Dolabella for 
mifdemeanors in his government, dnd many cities of 
Greece fiipported the charge by their evidence. Dol* 4 

bella 

• It fhould be Apollonius Mol*, not Apollonius the fon of Molo* 
According to Suetonius, Csefar had ftudied under him at Rome before 
this adventure of the pirates. Thus far Dacier; and Ruauid 
other critics fay the fame. Yet Strabo ( 1 . xiv. p. 655, 660, 661.) tellt 
us, Molo and Apollonius were too different men. He affirms, that 
they were both natives of Alabanda, a city of Caria ; that they were 
both fcholars of Menaces the Alabandian ; and that they both pro* 
felled the fame art at Rhodes, though Molo went thither later thsa 
Apollonius, who, on that account, applied to him that of Homer, 
04 >i M Cicero likewife fee ms to diftingniffi them, calling tb* 
one Molo, and the other Apollonius the Alabandian, efpeciaiiy in bit 
firft book Dt Orator *, where he introduces M. Antonius fpeaking of him 
thus : 11 For this one thing I always liked Apollonius the Alabandian | 

though he taught for money, he did not fufferany whom he thought 
“ incapable of making a figure as orators, to lofe their time and labour 
•* with him, but fent them home, exhorting them to apply themleives 
“ to that art, for which they were, in his opinion, beft qualified. * 

To folve this difficulty, we arc willing to fuppofe, with Ruauld, that 
there were two Mold’s, cotemporaries ; for the teftimonies of Sueto- 
nius (in Carfare, c. 4 ) and of Quintilian (Inftitut. 1 . xii. c. 6.) that 
Caefar and Cicero were pupils to Apollonius Molo, can never he over- 
ruled. 
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bella was acquitted. Csefar, however, in acknowledge 
ment of the readinefs Greece had (hown to ferve him, 
affifted her in her profecution of Publius Antonius for 
corruption. The caufe wa§ brought before Marcus Lu« 
eullus, praetor of Macedonia j and Caefar pleaded it in fo 
powerful a manner, that the defendant was forced to ap- 
peal to the tribunes of the people ; alleging that he was 
not upon equal terms with the Greeks in Greece. 

The eloquence he (ho wed at Rome in defending perfons 
impeached, gained him a confiderable intereft, and bis 
eagaging addrefs and converfation carried the hearts of the 
people. For he had a condefcenfion not to be expe&ed 
from fo young a man. At the fame time, the freedom 
6 f his table, and the magnificence of his expence, gra- 
dually increafed his power, and brought him into the ad- 
miniftration. Thofe who envied him, imagined that his 
refources would foon fail, and therefore, at firft, made 
tight of his popularity, confiderable as it was. But 
imen it was grown to ftich a height that it was fcarce pof- 
fible to demolifh it, and had' a plain tendency to the run*' 
*f the conftitutifctt, they found out, when it was toa late, 
that no beginnings of things,- however fmall, are to be 
negle&ed , becaufe continuance makes them great y and 
the very contempt they are held in, gives them opportu- 
nity to gain that ftrength which cannot be refilled- 

Cicero feems to be the firft who fufpefhed" fosoething 
formidable from the flattering calm of Caefar’s political 
eonduft, and faw deep and dangerous defigns under the 
failes of his benignity. a I perceive;” laid the orator, 
* an inclination for tyranny in* all he proje&s and exc- 
u cutes \ but, • on the other hand, when I fee him adjuft- 
<l ing his hair with fo much exa&neft, and fcratching his 
( * head with one finger, I can hardly think that fuch a 
u man can conceive fo vaft and fatal a d efign, as the de« 
u ftru&ion of the Roman commonwealth.” This, how- 
ever, was an obferration made at a much later period than ■ 
We are upon. 

The firft proof he? had of the affe 6 lion of the people, 
was when he obtained a tribunefhip in the army before' 
bis competitor Caius Popilius. The fecond was more 
remarkable : It was on occafion of his pronouncing from' 
the roftrum the funeral oration of his aunt Julia, the wife 
of Marius, in which he failed not to do juftice to her 

L-4. virtue,- 
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virtue. At the fame , time he had the hardkiefs to pro- 
duce the images of Marius, which had not been feen be- 
, fore during Sylla’s adminiftration j Marius and all his ad- 
herents having been declared enemies to the ftate. Upon 
this fome began to raife a clamour agaipft Cxfar j but 
they were foon filenced by the acclamations and plaudits 
of the people, exprefling their admiration of his courage 
in bringing the honours of Marius again to light, after fo j 
long a i'uppreflion, and railing them, as it were, from the i 
. ihades below. 

It had long been the cuftom in Rome, for the aged j 
women to have funeral panegyrics, but not the young, j 
Caefar firft broke through it, by pronouncing one for his j 
own wife, who died in her prime. This contributed to j 
£x him in the affe&ions of the people. They fympathifed 
with him, and confidered him as a man of great good- 
nature, and one who had the focial duties at heart. 

After the funeral of his wife, he went out quaeftor into ; 
Spain with * Antiftius Veter the praetor, whom he honour- | 
cd all his life after $ and when he came to be praetor him- i 
felf, he acknowledged the favour by taking Veter’s fon f6r 
his quaeftor. When that commiftion was expired, be took j 
Pompeia to his third wife > having a daughter by his firft 
wife Cornelia, whom he afterwards married to Pompey 
the Great. 

- Many people, wh® obferved hi£ prodigious expcnce, 
thought he was purchaftng a ftiort and tranfient honour 
very dear, but, in fa&, he was gaining the greateft things 
he could afpire to, at a . fmall price. He is faid to have 
been a thoufand three hundred talents in debt before he 
got any public employment. When he had the fuperin- 
tendence of the Appian road, he laid out a great deal of his 
own money $ and when sedile, he not only exhibited three 
hundred and twenty pair of gladiators, but in the other 
diverlions of the theatre, in the proceftions and public ta- 
bles, he far outftmne the moft ambitious that had gone 
before him. Thefe things attached the people to him fo 
ftrongly, that every one fought for new honours and eta- 
ployments, to recosnpenfe his generoftty. 

There were two fa&ions in the ftate $ that of Sylla, 
which was the ftrongeft, and that of Marius, which was 

in 


* See Yell. Paterculus, u. 43, 
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m a broken and low condition. Ceefar’s ftudy was to 
raife and revive the latter. In puifuance of which inten- 
tion, when his exhibitions, as sedile, were in the higheft 
reputation, he caufed new images of Marius to be pri- 
vately made, together with a representation of his vic- 
tories adorned with, trophies, and one night placed them 
in the capitol. Next morning thefe figures were feett 
glidering with gold, of the moll exquifite workraanlhip, 
and bearing inferiptions which declared them the achieve- 
ments of Marius againU the Cimbri. The fpe&ators 
were aftonilhed at the boldhefs of the mam who ere&ed 
them j nor was it difficult to know who he wan The 
report fpread with the utmoft rapidity, and the whole city ' 
affembled to fee them. Some exclaimed, that Csefa s 
plainly affe&ed the tyranny, by openly producing thofe 
honours which the laws had condemned- to darknefs and 
oblivion. Tkis r they faid, was done to make a trial of . 
the people, whom he had prepared by his careffcs, whe- 
ther they would fuffer themfelves to be entirely- caught 
t by his venal benefa&ions, and let him* play upon themj. 

, and make what innovations he pleafed. Oh the other 
hand, the jpartizans of Marius; encouraging each other,, 
ran to the capitol in vail numbers; and made it echo with: 
their plaudits. Some of them even wept for joy at the 
fight of Marius’s countenance. They bellowed the high- 
oil encomiums upon Gaefar,. and declared he was the only 
relation worthy of that great mam 
The fenate was affembled on the oecafion, and Lutatius - 
Catulus, a man of the greateft reputation in Home, rofe* 
andaccufed Cadar. In his- fpeech againft' him was this* 
memorable expreffion* “ You no longer attack- the com- 
“ monwealth by mines, but by open battery*?’ Caefar,’ 
however; defended his caufe fo well, that the fenate gave* 
k for him : And- his admirers, 1U11 more elated, delired* 
,him to keep up a fpirit of enterprife, for he might gain: 
every thing with the confent of the people, andeafily.be- 
oome the firft man in Rome. 

* Araidlt thefe tranfa&ions, died Metellus, the principal 4 
pontiff. The office was folieited by ifauricus and Catulusy* 
two of ' the moll illuftrious men- in Rome,' and of the 
greateft" intered in the fenate. Nevertbelefs* Ca&far did. 
®°t give- place to them, but prefented himfelf to -the 
* people, as a candidate. The pretenfions. and profpe&s o& 

L the* 
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the competitors feemed almoft equal, and Catulus, more 
uneafy than the others under the uncertainty of fuccefs, 
on account of his fuperior dignity, fcnt privately, to 
Caefar, and offered him large fuxus, on condition that be 
would defift from his high purfuit. But he anfaered* 

“ He would rather borrafr ftill larger fums to carry hi* 

“ ele&ion*” 

When, thp day of election came, Caefar’s mother attend- 
ing him to the door, with her eyes bathed in. tears* be 
embraced her and faid, “ My dear mother, you will 
u me this day either chief pontiff or an exile.” There 
never was any thing more ftrongly contrefted $ the fuffrages* 
however, gave it for Caefar. The fenate, and others of j 
the principal citizens, were greatly alarmed at this fuc- | 
cefs j they apprehended that he would now piifli the people j 
into all manner of licentioufnefs and mifrule. Therefore, j 
Pifo and Catulus blamed Cicero much for fparing Caefar, 
when Catiline’s confpiracy gave him an opportunity to 
take him. off. Catiline, whole intention was not fo much j 
to make alterations in the conftitution, as entirely to fuh* 
vert it, and throw all into confufion, upon fome flight fuf- 
picions appearing againit him,, quitted Rome before tbe 
whole was unravelled > but he left behind him Lentulus* j 
and Cethegus to condu& the confpiracy within the city. 

Whether Caefar privately encouraged and fupported’ 
them, is uncertain : What is univerfally agreed upon, i* 
this. The guilt of thofe two confpirators clearly appear- 
ing, Cicero, as conful, took the fenfe of the fenators as- 
to the punifhment that fliould be infli&cd upon them ; and 
they all gave it for death, till it came to Caefar ’s turn, 
who, in a fludied fpeech, reprefented, M That it fieemeA 
“ neither agreeable to juftice, nor to the cuftoms of their 
“ country, to put men of their birth and dignity to death, 
“ without an open trial, except in cafe of extreme necef- 
“ lity. But that they fliould rather be kept in prifon, in 
“ any of the cities of Italy that Cicero might pitch upon, 
“ till Catiline was Aibdued ; and then the fenate might 
“ take cognizance of the crimes of each confpirator m 
** full peace, and at their leifure.” 

As there appeared fomething humane m this opinion, 
and it was powerfully enforced by the orator, thole who- 
gave their voices afterwards, and even many who had 
declared for the other fide of the queflion, came into it. 

But 
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lot Cato and Catulus carried it for death. Cato, in a 
fevere fpeech againft the opinion of Caefar, fcrupled not 
to declare his fnfpicions of Met; and this, with other 
arguments, had fo much weighty that the two corifpirators 
were delivered to the executioner. Nay, as Caefar was 
going out of the fenate houfer, feveral of the young men, 
who guarded Cicero’s perfon, ran upon him with their 
drawn fwords $ but we are told that Curio covered him 
with his gown, and fo carried him off y and that Cicero 
himfelf, when the young men looked at him for a nod of 
confent, refufcd it, either out of fear of the people, or 
becaufe he thought the kilting him unjuft and unlawful. 
If this was true, * I know not why Cicero did : not mention 
it in the haftory of his confutihip. He was blamed, how- 
ever, afterwards, for not availing himfelf of fo good an 
opportunity as he* then had, and for being influenced by 
his fears of the people, who were indeed ftrongly attached 
to Caefar. For, a few days after, when Caefar entered the 
fenate, and endeavoured to clear himfelf of the fufpicions 
He lay under, his defence was received with indignation 
and loud reproaches ; and as they fat longer than ufual, 
the people befet the houfe, and with violent outcries 
demanded Caefar, abfolutely infilling on his being di£- 
miffed. - 

Cato, therefore, fearing an infurreftion of the indigent* 
populace, who were foremoft in all feditions, and who had 
fixed their hopes upon Caefar, perfuaded the fenate to 
order a diftribution of bread-corn among them every 
month, which added five million five hundred thoufand 
drachmas to the yearly expences of the ftate*. This expe- 
dient certainly obviated the prefent danger, by feafonably 
reducing the power of Caefar, who was now praetor ele£t, 
and more formidable on that account. * 

Caefar’s praetorftiip was not productive of any trouble to 
fee commonwealth, but that year there 'happened a dis- 
agreeable event in his own -family. There was a young 
patrician, named Publius Clodius, of great fortune, and 
diftingui(hed eloquence-, but at the fame time one of the 
fbremoft among the vicious and the profligate. This man 
entertained a paflion for Pompeia, Caefar’s wife, nor did 
fee difcountetfance it. But the women’s apartment was fo 

L 6 narrowly 
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J But this diftribution did not continue long. 
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narrowly obferved, and all the fteps of Pompeia fo much 
attended to by Aurelia, Cmfar’s mother, who was a woman 
of great virtue and prudence, that it. was difficult and 
hazardous for them to have an interview. 

Among the godde fifes the Romans worffiip, there is 
one they call Bona Dea, the good -godde/s^ as the Greeks 
have one they call Gynacea, the patronefs of the women* 
The Phrygians claim her as the mother of their king j 
Midas -y the Romans fay, (he was. a Dry ad, * and wife of | 
Faunus $ and the- Greeks affure us, (he is the mother of j 
Bacchus, whofe name is not to be uttered. For this rea- j 
fon, the women, when they keep her fedival, cover their : 
tents with vine branches j and, according to the fable, a j 
facred dragon lies at the feet of the goddefs. No man is ; 
allowed to be prefent, nor even to be in the houfe, at the j 
celebration of her orgies. Many of the ceremonies the j 
women then perform by themfelves, are faid to be like j 
thofe in the feads of Orpheus. | 

. When the anniverfary of the fefiival comes, the conful , 
or praetor (for it is at the houfe of one of them it is kept) 
goes out, and not a male is left in it. The wife now hav- 
ing the houfe to herfelf, decorates it in a proper manner j 
the myfteries are performed in the night j and the whole is 
fpent in mufic and play. Pompeia this year was the direct 
trefs of the feaft. Clodius, who was yet abeardkfsyouth, 
thought he might pafs in woman's apparel undifcovered, 
and having taken the garb and indruments of a female mu- 
fician, perfe&ly refembled one. He found the door open, 
and was fafely introduced by a maid fervant who knew the 
affair. She ran before to tell Pompeia ; and . as fhe Raid 
a confiderable time, Clodius durii not remain where (he 
left him, but wandered about the great houfe, endeavour- 
ing to avoid the lights. At lad, Aurelia’s woman fell in 
with him, and fuppoiing ihe fpoke to a woman, chal- 
lenged him to play. Upon his refilling it, (lie drew him 
into the midil of the room, and aiked him who he was, 
and whence he came ? He faid, he waited for Abra, Pom- 
peia’s maid ; for that was her name. His voice immedi- 
ately detected him : Aurelia’s woman ran up to the lights 
and the company, crying out ihe had found a man in the 
houfe. The thing Hruck them all with terror and add- 
niihment. Aurelia put a dap to the ceremonies, and 
covered up the fymbols of their myderious worihip. She 

ordered 
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j ordered the doors to be made faft, and with lighted torches 
hunted up and down for the man. At length Clodius was 
I found, lurking in the chamber of the maid-fervant who 
1 bad introduced him. The women knew him, and turned 
I him out of the houfe ; after which, they went home im- 
mediately, though it was yet night, and informed their 
hu/bands of what had hapened. 

Next morning the report of the facrilegious attempt 
fpread through all Rome, and nothing was talked of, but 
that Clodius ought to make fatisfa&ion with his life to the 
. family he had offended, as well as to the city, and to the 
gods. One of the tribunes impeached him of impiety 5 
and the principal fenators ffrengthened the charge, by ac- 
cuiing him to his face, of many villanous debaucheries ; 
and, among the reft, of inceft with his own lifter, the wife 
of Lucullus. On the other hand, the people exerted 
themfelves with equal vigour in his defence, and the great 
influence the fear of them had upon his judges, was of 
much fervice to his caufe. Caefar immediately divorced 
Pompeia $ yet, when called as an evidence on the trial, he 
declared he knew nothing of what was alleged again ft 
Clodius. As this declaration appeared fomewhat ftrange, 
the accufer demanded, why, if that was the cafe, he had 
divorced his wife : “ Recaufe,” laid he, “ I would have the 
u chaftity of my wife clear even of fufpicion.” Some fay 
Cafar’s evidence was according to his confcience j others^ 
that he gave it to oblige the people, who were fet upon 
laving Clodius. Ee that as it might, Clodius came off 
clear $ moil of the judges having confounded $ the letters 

upon 

j Here it is rwyxt%yfitt*g rots Te^xyfs.aet. ras yvatfug* M. Dacier 
would corre<5t by this the paflage in the life of Cicero, which is rag 
hkntf ervyxs%ufitvxs reig yfafifcxcs. He tranflitcs it, la plupart des juget 
*jant donne leurs amis- fur plufteurs affaires en me me terns ; the greotejl pari 
tf the judges comprehending other caufes along with this in their fntence, 
But that could not be the cafe ; for that manner of palling fentetice, 
or rather of palling bills, was forbidden by the Lex Caecilia et Diduu 
Belides, it would not have anfwered the purpofe : Their fentence 
Would have been equally known. We therefore rather choofe tocor- 
R& this palTage by that in the Life of Cicero. 

After the pleadings were finilhed, the praetor gave each of the judges 
three tablets; one marked with the letter A y which acquitted, another 
with the letter C, which condemned, and a third with AT. L . Non 
Piquet ; the cafe is not clear . Each judge put into an urn which tablet he 
fhaTed ? And as t(iey withdrew to confult before they did it, it was 

cafy 
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upon the tablets, thatthey might «either expofethemfclvt* 
to the refentment of the plebeians, if they condemned* 
him, nor lofe their credit with the patricians, if they ac- 
quitted him. 

The government of Spain • was allotted Caefar after hw 
prsetorfhip. But his circumftance6 were fo indifferent, and | 
his creditors fo clamorous and troublefbme whdn*he was* 
preparing for his departure, that he was forced, to apply * 
to Craffus, the richeft man in Rome, who flood in need of 
Caefar’s warmth and vigour to keep up the balance againft 
Pompey. Craffus, therefore, took upon him to aofwer 
the moft inexorable of his creditors, and engaged for eight 
hundred and thirty talents which procured him liberty 
to fet out for his province. 

It is'faid, that when he came to a little town, in palling 
the Alps, his friends, by way of mirth, took occafion to- 
fay, " Can there here be any difputes for offices, any 
M contentions for precedency, or fuch envy and ambi- 
“ tyon as wfe fee among the great ?” To which Csefar 
anfwered, with great ferioufnels, ” I affure you I had , 
^ rather be the firft man here, than the fecond man w ; 
u Rome.” 

In like manner we are told, that when he was in Spam, 
be befto^ed fome leifure: hours on reading part of the’ 
hiflory of Alexander, and was fo much affe&ed with it, 
that he fat penfive a long time, and at laft burft out into 
tears. As his friends were wondering what might be fhe 
reafon, he faid, “ Do you think I have not fufficint caufc 
44 for concern, when Alexander at my age reigned over fo 

44 many 

«afy to deface or obfenre any letters upon the tablets, becaufe they were 
only written in wax. 

Still there occur* this obje&ion, Would the praetor who was to count 
them, and pafs fentence according to, the majority, admit of tablets 
with letters fo defaced or obfeured ? A corrupt one, Indeed, might; and 
interpret them the way he was inclined. But as Plutarch does not 
fay dfured but *uy**xofuv*$, t confufed y poffibly he only meant that tb< 
* judges, inilcad of putting tablets all marked with the fame letter, pul 
in feveral of each kind, in order to prevent the dilpleafure of the ft 
nate or the people from fixing upon any of them in particular. 

* It was the government of the farther Spain only that (^11 tohislol 
This province comprehended X.uiitania and Bsetica, that is, Portuga 
and Andalufia. Cafaubon fuppofed the word txrag to have flipt ou 
of the text between mv and I but it is not a matter of impel 
Sanaa enough to alter the teat for it. 7 
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i “-many conquered countries, and I hfive not one glorious 
M achievement to boalt ?” 

From this principle it was, that immediately upon his 
! arrival in Spain he applied to bufinefs with great diligence, 

, and having added ten new. raifed cohorts to the twenty he 
j* received there, he marched againft the * Callsecians and 
Luiitanians, defeated them, and penetrated to the ocean, . 
reducing nations by the way that had not felt the Roman 
yoke. His conduft in peace was not inferior to that in the 
war ; he reftored harmony among the cities, and removed 
the occafions of quarrel between debtors and creditors. 
For he ordered that the creditor ihould have two-thirds of 
the debtor’s income, and the debtor the remaining third,, 
till the whole was paid. By thefe means he left the pro- 
vince with great reputation, though he had filled his own 
coffers, and enriched his foldiers with booty, who, upon 
one of his vi&ories, faluted him Imperator* 

At his return,, he found himfelf under a troublefome ' 
dilemma : Thofe that folicit a triumph being obliged to 
remain without the walls, and fuch as fue for the conful« 
Cup, to make their perfonal appearance in Rome. As- 
thefe were things that he could not reconcile, and his ar- 
rival happened at the time of the ele&ion of confuls, he 
applied to the fienate for permiffioa to fland candidate, 
though abfent, and offer his fervice by his friends. Cato 
ftrongly oppofed his requeft, infilling on the prohibition 
by law j and when he faw numbers influenced by Csefar, 
he attempted to prevent his fuccefs by gaining time j with 
which view he fpun out the debate till it was too late to 
conclude upon any thing that day. Caefar then determined: 
to give up the triumph, and folicit the confulfhip.- 
As foorr as he had entered- the city, he went to 'work 
upon an expedient which deceived all the world except 
Cato. It was the reconciling of Pompey and Craffus, two 
of the moil powerful men in Rome. By making them 
friends, Caefar fecured the intereft of both to himfelf j 
and while he feemed Ho be only doing an office 6f hu- 
manity, he was undermining the conffitutioo. For it was 
not, what xnofl people imagine, the difagreement between 
Caefar and Pompey that produced the civil wars, hut rather 

their 

* In? the text K»xxai KOf . Cnifcriut renders it Gollm ** ; hut» ac** 

cording to Collarius, he is under a miftake» 
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their union* They firft combined to ruin the authority ,df 
the fenate, and when that was effeCted, they parted W 
purfue each Jiis own deffgns. Cato, who often prophehed 
what would be the confequence, was then looked upon 
as a troublefome and ovcr-bufy man \ afterwards he was 
efteemed a wife, though not a fortunate counfellor. 

Meantime Caefar walked to the place of ele&ion between 
Craffus and Pompey, and under the aufpices of their 
friendfhip was declared conful with diftinguifhed honour, j 
having Calpurnius Bibulus given him for his colleague; 
He had no fooner entered upon his office, than he pro* ; 
pofed laws not fo fuitable to a conful, as to a feditious tri- i 
bune y 1 mean the bills for a diviffon of lands and a diftri- , 
bution of corn, which were entirely calculated to pleafe j 
the plebeians. As the virtuous and patriotic part of the 
fenate oppofed them, he was furntfhed with the pretext he 
had long wanted: He protefted with great warmth, ‘‘That j 
“ they threw him into the arms of the people againft his j 
u will, and that the rigorous and difgraceful oppofition of j 
M the fenate, laid him under the difagreeable neceflity of \ 
- M feeking protection from the Commons. 79 Accordingly I 
he did immediately apply to them. 

Craffus planted himfelf on one fide of him, and Pompey j 
on the other. He demanded of them aloud, “ Whether : 
“ they approved his.laws ?” and, as they anfwered in the 
affirmative, he defired their affiffanee againft thofe who 
threatened to oppofe them with the fword. They, declared} 
they would aflift him $ and Pompey added, “ Againft 
u thofe- who come with the fword, I will bring both fword 
44 and buckler.” This cxpreffion gave the patricians 
great pain : It appeared not only unworthy of his cha- 
racter, the refpeCt the fenate had for him, and the ieve* 
rence due to them,, but even defperate and frantic. Tho. 
people, however, were pleafed with it.* 

Caefar was willing to avail himfelf ftill farther of Pom- 
pey’s intereft. His daughter Julia was betrothed to Ser- 
vilius Caepio, but notwithftanding that engagement, bo 
gave her to Pompey \ and told Servilius he fhould have 
Pompey ’s daughter, whofe hand was not properly at li- 
berty, for fhe was promifed.. to Fauftus the fon of Sylla* 
Soon after this, Caefar married Calpurnia, the daughter 
of Pifo, and procured the confulfhip for Pifo for the year 
cofuing,. Meanwhile. Cata exclaimed loudly againft thefe 

proceedings^ 
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proceedings, and called botji gods and men to witnefs, 
how unfupportable it was, that the fir (l dignities of the 
liate fhould be proflituted by marriages, and that this 
traffic of women (hould gain them what governments and 
forces they pleafed. 

As for Bibulus, Caefar’s colleague, when he found his 
oppofition to their new laws entiiely unfuccefsful. and that 
his life, as well as Cato’s, was often endangered in the 
public affemblies, he (hut himfelf up in his own houfe 
during the remainder of the year. 

Immediately after this marriage, Pompey filled the forum 
with armed men, and got the laws enabled, which Ciefar 
had propofcd merely to ingratiate himfelf with the people. 
At the fame time the government of Gaul, both on this 
and the other fide the Alps, was decreed to Csefar for five 
years ; to which was added Illyricum, with four legions. 
As Cato fpoke againfl thefe regulations. Caefar ordered him 
to be taken into cuftody, imagining he would appeal to 
the tribunes. But when he faw him going to prifon with- 
out fpeaking one word, and obferved that it not only gave 
the nobility great uneafinefs, but that the people, out of 
reverence for Cato’s virtue, followed him in melancholy 
filence, he whifpered one of the tribunes to take him out 
of the iiSiors hands. 

Very few of the body of fenators followed Caefar on this 
occafion to the houfe. The greateft part, offended at fuch 
a 61s of tyranny, had withdrawn. Ccmfidius, one of the 
oldeft fenators that attended, taking occafion to obferve, 
“ That it was the foldiers and naked fwords that kept the 
“ reft from affembling.” Csefar faid, “ Why does not fear 
“ keep you at home, too ?” Confidius replied, “ Old age 
“ is my defence ; the fmall remains of my life deferve not 
M much care or precaution.” 

The mod difgraceful ftep, however, that Csefar took m 
his whole confuKhip, was the getting Clodius ele&ed tri- 
bune of the people $ the fame who had attempted to 
diihonour his bed, and had profaned the myfterious rites 
of the Goqd Qoddefs. He pitched upon him to ruin Ci- 
cero ; nor would he fet out for his government, before he 
had embroiled them, and procured Cicero’s baniffiment. 
For hiftory informs us, that all thefe tranf*6Hons preceded 
his wars in Gaul. The wars he condu&ed there, and the 
many glorious campaigns in which he reduced that country, 

reprefent 
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reprefent him as another mfan : We begin, as it were, witfr 
a new life, and have to follow him in a quite different 
track. As a warrior and a general, we behold him n<#in 
. the lead inferior to the greatefl and mod admired com- 
manders the world ever produced. For whether we com- 
pare him with the Fabii, the Scipio’s, and Metelli, with 
the generals of his own time, or thofe who flourifhed a little 
before him, with Sylla, Marius, the two Luculli, or with 
Pompey'himfelf, whofe fame in every military excellence 
reached the Ikies, Caefar’s achievements bear away the 
palm. One he furpaffed in the difficulty of the feene of 
a&ion, another in the extent of the countries he fub- 
dued 5 this, in the number and drength of the enemies’ 
he overcame, that, in the Ravage manners and treacherous* 
difpofition of the people he humanized *, one, in mildnefs 
, and clemency to his prifoners, another, in bounty and mtt- ! 
nificence to His troop9 $ and all, in the number of battles- 
that he won, and enemies that he killed. For in lefs than 
ten years war in Gaul, he took eight hundred cities by | 
affault, conquered three hundred nations, and fought pitch* j 
ed battles at different times with three millions of meuj j 
one million of which he cut in pieces, and made another i 
million prifoners. 

Such, moreover, was the affe&ioif of his foldiers, and'! 
their attachment to his perfon, that they who under other 
commanders were nothing above the common race of itren f 
became invincible where Caefar’s glory was concerned, and : 
met the moft dreadful dangers with a courage that nothing, 
could refill. To give three or four inflances : 

Acilius, in a tea-fight near MarferUes; after he had 
boarded' one of the enemy 1 » (hips, had his* right hand cut 
off with a fword r 'yet he flill held his buckler in his lefty 
and pufhed it in the enemy’s faces, till he defeated them,- 
and took the veffel. 

Caffius Scaeva, in the battle of Dyrrhachium, after he 
had an eye fhot out with an arrow, his (houlder wounded 
with one javelin, his thigh run through with another, and 
had received * a hundred and thirty darts upon his fhield, 

called 

V * 

♦ 

* Caefar (Bell. Civ. 1. iii) fays this brave foldier. receiqpd two hun- 
dred and thirty darts upon bis lhield, and addi» that he rewarded hi* 
bravery with two hundred thovfand fefterces, and promoted him from 
the eighth rank to the firft. He likewife ordered the foldier* of that 
cohort double pay, betide other military reward** 
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; eafled'out to the enemy, as if he would furrender himfelf* 
Upon thjs, two of them came .up to him, and he gave one 
of them fuch a ftroke upon the fiioulder with his fword that 
the arm dropped off 5 the other he wounded in the face,, 
and made him retire. His comrades then came up to hi& 
affiftance, and he faved his life. 

In Britain fomeof the Vanguard happened to be en- 
tangled in a deep morafs, and were there attacked by the 
enemy, when a private foldier, in the light of Csefar, 
threw himfelf into the midft of the affailants, and after 
prodigious exertions of valour, beat off, the barbarians, 
and refcued the men. After which, the foldier with mucht s 
difficulty, partly by fwimming, partly by wading, paffe& 
the morals, but in the paffage loft his (hield. Csefar, and' 
thole about him, aftonilhed at the a&ion, ran to meet him 
with acclamations of joy 5 but the foldier in great diftrefs 
threw himfelf at Caefar’s feet, and with tears in his eyes 
tagged pardon for the lofs of his (hield. 

In Africa, Scipio having taken one of Csefar ’s (hips, 
on board of which was Granius Petronius, lately appointed 
qn«ftor, put the reft to the fword, but told the qumftor,- 
44 He gave him his life." Petronius anfwered, “ It is 

not .the cuftom of Csefar’s foldiers to take but to give 
* quarter,” and immediately plunged his fword in his v 
breaft. 

This courage, and this great ambition, were cultivated 
nd cherifhed, in the firft place, by the generous, manner in 
which Csefar rewarded his troops, and the honours which 
be paid them. For his whole conduit (howed, that he did 
not accumulate riches in the cousfe.of his wars, to minifter 
to luxury, or to* ferve any pleafures of his own, but that he 
1 hid them up in a common bank, as prizes to be obtained 
by diftinguifhed valour, and that he confidered himfelf ho 
farther rich, than as he was iu a condition to do juftice to 
the merit of his foldiers. Another thing that contributed 
to make them invincible, was their feeing Csefar always 
j take his (hare in danger, and never deiire an exemption ^ 
from labour and fatigue. 

As for his expoiing his perfon to danger, they were not ' 
farprifed at it, becaufe they knew his paflion for glory $ 
but they were aftonilhed at his patience under toil, fo far 
in all appearance above bis bodily powers. For he was 
of a (lender make, fair,, of a delicate conftitution, and- 

fubjelh 
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fubje& to violent headachs and epileptic fits. He hatf 
the firft attack of the falling ficknefs at Corduba. He 
did not, however, make thefe diforders a pretence for in- 
dulging himfelf. On the contrary, he fought in war a re- 
medy for. his. infirmities, endeavouring to ltrengthen his 
conftitution by long marches, by fimple diet, by feldom 
coining under covert. Thus he contended with his diftem- 
per, and fortified himfelf again# its attacks. 

When he flept, it was commonly upon a march, either 
in a chariot or a litter, that reft might be no hindrance to j 
bufinefs. In the day-time he vifited the cattles, cities, 
and fortified camps, with a fervant at his fide, whom he 
employed, on fuch occafions, to write for him, and with J 
a foldier behind, who carried his fword. By thefe means | 
he travelled fo fa ft, and with fo little interruption, as to 
reach the Rhone in eight days after his firft fetting out for 
thofe parts from Rome. 

He was a good horfeman in his early years, and brought’ 
that exercife to fuch perfe&ion by pra&ice, that he could | 
fit a horfe at full fpeed with his hands behind him. In this , 
expedition he alfo accuftomed himfelf to di&ate letters a?! 
he rode on horfeback, and found fuftkient employment j 
for two fecret aries at once, or, according to' Oppius, forj 
, more. It is alfo faid, that Caefar was the firft who con-1 
trived to communicate his thoughts by letter to his friends^ 
who were in the fame city with him, when any urgent affair; 
required it, and the multitude of bufinefs or great extend 
of the city did not admit of an interview. 

Of his indifference with refpe£t to diet they give us this 
remarkable proof. Happening to fup with Valerius Leo, 
a friend of his, at Milan, there was fweet ointment poured 
upon the afparagus, in (lead of oil. -Caefar eat of it free-j 
ly notwithftanding., and afterwards rebuked his friends for 
exprefling their difiike of it. u It was enough,” faid he, 
" to forbear eating, if it was difagreeable to you. He 
u who finds fault with any rufticity, is himfelf a ruftic.” 

One day, as he w.a* upon an excursion, a violent ftom 
forced him to feek (helter in a poor man?* hut, where 
there was only one room, and that fcarce big enough for a 
• man to deep in. Turning, therefore, to his friends, he 
laid, u Honours for the great, and neceffaries for the 
f infirm,” and immediately gave up the room to Oppium 

wh& 
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-while himfelf and the red of the company fleeped under a 
filed at the door. 

His firft expedition in Gaul was a gain ft the Helvetians 
! and the Tigurini \ who, after having burnt twelve of their 
own towns and four hundred villages, put themfelves un- 
I der march, in order to penetrate into Italy, through that 
part of Gaul which was fnbje& to the Romans, as the 
Cimbri and Teutones would have dene before them. Nor 
were thefe new adventurers inferior to the other in courage j 
and in numbers they were equal ; beings in all three hun- 
dred thoufand, of which a hundred and ninety thoufand 
were fighting men. Caefar fent * his lieutenant, Labienus, 
again ft the Tigurini, who routed them near the river 
Arar. But the Helvetians fuddenly attack Caefar, as he 
was upon the march to f a confederate town. He gained, 
however, a ftroDg poft for his troops, notwithftanding the 
furprife ; and when he had drawn them up, his horfe was 
brought him. Upon which he faid, “ When I have won 
u the battle, I ftiall want my horfe for the purfuit at pre- 
M fent let us march, as we are, againft the enemy.” Ac- 
cordingly he charged them with great vigour on foot J. 

It coft him along and fevere conflift to drive their army- 
out of the field ; but he found the greateft difficulty when 
he came to their rampart of carriages ; for not only the 
men made a mo ft obftinate ftand there, but the very women 
and children foUght till they were cut in pieces $ infomuch 
that the battle did not end before midnight. 

To this great $&ion he added a ftill greater. He col- 
le&ed the barbarians who had efcaped out of the battle, 
to the number of an hundred thoufand, and upwards, and 

E Miged them to refettle the country they had relinqui (lied, 
d to rebuild the cities they had burnt. This he did, in 
ar that if the country were left without inhabitants, the 
ermans would pafs the Rhine, and feize it. 

. ■ ' His 

* Caefar fays himfelf, that he left Labienus to guard the works he 
d railed from the Lake of Geneva to Mount Jura, and that he 
irched in perfon, at the head of three legions, to attack the Tigu- 
Ji in their paflage over the Arar, now the taone, and killed great 
imhers of them. 

■f Bibra&e, now Autun. 

| He fent hack his horfe, and the reft followed his example. This 
: did to prevent all hopes of a retreat, as well as to fhow his troops 
At he .would take his (hare in all the danger. Vide Bell. Gall. lib. 
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His fecond war was in defence of the Gauls againft the 
Germans, though he had before honoured their king 
Ario villus with the title of an ally of Rome'. They proved , 
infupportable neighbours * to tliofe he had fubdued, and 
it was eafy to fee, that inftead of being fatisficd with their 
prefent acquifitions, if opportunity offered, they would 
extend their conquells over all Gaul. He found, however, 
his officers, particularly thofe of the young nobility, afraid 
of this expedition; for they had entered into Csefar’sfer- 
-vice only in hopes of living luxurionfly, and making their 
fortunes. He therefore called them together, and told 
them, before the whole army, u That they were at liberty 
“ to retire, and needed not hazard then* perlons againft 
u their inclination, iince they were fo unmanly and fpint* 
u lcfs. For'fis part, he would march with the tenth 
** legion only againft thofe barbarians > for they were net* 
u ther better men than the Cimbrians, nor was he a worft 
general than Marius.” Upon this the tenth legion de*t 
puted feme of their corps to thank him. The other legionfl 
laid the whole blame upon their officers, and all followed! 
him with great fpirit and alacrity. After a march of fe^j 
veral days they encamped within two hundred 'furlen 
, of , the enemy. 

Cae&r’s arrival broke the confidence of Ariovift 
' Inftead of expedling that* the Romans would come 
attack him, he had fuppofed they would not dare to ft 
the Germans, when they went in quell of them.* He wi 
much furprifed, therefore, at this bold attempt -of Csefai 
and, what was worfe, he faw his own troops were dr 
heartened. They were difpirited Hill more by the proph 
cies of tlieir matrons who had the care of divining, a 
ufed to do it by the eddies of rivers, the windings, 
murmurs or other noife made by the ftream. On t 
oc call on they charged the army not to jjive battle befo 
the new moon appeared. ’ ‘ 

Caefar having got information of thefe matters, ani 
feeihg the Germans lie clofe in their camp, thought 

bertt 
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* The JEdui implored his prote&ion againft Ariovifcus,kingof 
Germans, who, taking advantage of the differences which had 1< 
fabfifted between them and the Arverni, had joined the latter, made 
himfelf matter of great part of the country of the Sequani, and obliged 
the JEdvi to give him their children as linftages. The JEdui were thj 
people of Autun; the Arverni of Auvergne ; and the Sequani fl# 
Franc be Comte. Gss. Bell Gall. lib. i. 
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better -to engage them while thus deje&ed, than to lit Hill 
and wait their time. For this reaibn he attacked their en- 
trenchments and the hills upon which they were polled ; 
which provkedithem to fuch a degree, that they dele ended 
in great fury to the plain. They fought, and were. entirely ' 
routed. Gaefar purfued them to the Rhine, which was * 
three hundred furlongs from the field of battle, covering 
all the way with dead bodies and fpoils. Ario villus reached 
the river time enough to get over with a few troops. The 
number of killed is faid to have amounted to eighty thou- 


After he had thus terminated the war, he left his army 
tn winter «quarters in the country of the Sequani, and 
repaired to Gaul, on this fide the Po, which was part of 
t Us province, in order to have an eye upon the tranfac- 
;fions in Rome. For the river Rubicon parts the reft of 
jftaly from Cifalpine Gaul. During his ftay there, he 
*uried~on a variety of ftate-intrigues. Great numbers 

I from Rome to pay their refpe£ls to him, and he fent 
all away fatisfied , feme laden with pre&nts, and 
happy in hope. In the fame manner throughout all 
irs, without Pompeyts obferving it, he was conquer* 
s enemies by the $rms of the Raman citizens, and 
g the citizen^ by the money of his enemies, 
foon as he had intelligence that .the Belgae, who 
he moll powerful people, in Gaul, and whofe tern- 
made up a third part of the whole country, had 
ed and afferobled a great -army, lie marched to that 
r with incredible expedition. He found them 
ng the lands of thofe Gauls who were allies of 
, defeated the main body, which made but a feeble 
ice, and killed fuch numbers, that lakes and rivers 
illed with the .dead, and bridges were formed of 
bodies. Such of the insurgents as dwelt upon the 
ift, furfendered without oppofition. 
m thence he led his army againft the f Nervii, whp 
hong thick woods. After they had fecured their 
Kmilies and moft valuable goods, in .the beft manner they 
J^ld, in the heart of a large foreft, at a great diftance 
KQm the enemy, they marched, to the number of iixty 

thou- 

i 

-* Cefar fays, it was only five miles from the field of battle ; there* 
inftead of rptetxertufy we fhould read r*rr«ty**#*r*. 

I t Their country is now called Hamauk and Cambrcfis. 
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thoufand, 'and fell upon Csefar, as he was fortifying *hi* 
camp, and had not the lead notioh of fo fudden an attack*. 
They firft routed his cavalry, and then furroitnded the 
twelfth and the feventh legions, and killed all the offices. 
Had not Csefar fnatched a buckler from one of his o\*n 
men, forced his way through the combatants before him, 
and rulhed upon the barbarians 5 or had not thd t tenth 
legion, feeing his danger, run from the heights where fh^y 
were polled, ahd mowed dowfrthe enemy’s' Yanks, in *11 
probability not one Roman would have furvtved the battle. 
But though encouraged by this bold of Csefar, tfcty 
fought with a fpirit above their fttength, they were*'trt>t 
able to make the Nervn turn their backs. Thofe brave 
men maintained their ground, and were hewed to pieces 
upon the fpot. It is faid that “out ef ^fixty tfhoufand ftot 
above five hundred were faved, and ollt ofi four hat- 
red Nervian fenators not above three. - « 

Upon the news * of this great viftery, the fenate of 
Rome decreed that facrifices lhould be offered ? and afl 
manner of feftivities kept up, for fifteen days together, 
which was a longer term of rejoicing than had eWr been 
known before. Indeed the danger appeared very great» 
on account of fo many nations riling at once $ a«d as 

Carfar 

* As this attack was unexpe&ed, Cmfar had, in a manner, every 
thing to do at the fame infiant. The banner was to be eredted, the 
charge founded, the foldiers at a diftance recalled, the army drawn ®P» 
and. the fignal given. In this furprife he ran from place to pb**» 
exhorting his men to remember their former valour; and having drawn 
them up in the bell manner he could, caufcd the iignal to be g* veD * 
The legionaries made a vigorous refiftance ; but as the enemy feemw 
determined either to conquer or die, the fuccefs was different in Af- 
ferent places. , In the left wing the ninth and tenth legions A® 
wonders, dr ove the Atrebates imo a neighbouring rawer, and made * 
great daughter of them. In another place the eight and eleventh 
legions repulfed the Vermandui, and drove them before them. But** 
the right wing the feventh and twelfth legions fuffered extremely. 
They were entirely furrounded by thie Nervii, at! the centorionsof tV 
fourth cohort being flain, and moll of the other officers .woended. * fl 
this extremity, Csefar fnatched a buckler Trom one of the private me*» 
put himfelf at the head of his broken wing, and being joined by * e 
two legions which he had left to guard the baggage, felL °P on '?* 
Nervii, already fatigued, with frelh vigour, and made a dreadful W- 
vock of them. - . 

t In the original it is the twelfth ; But it appears from-the fe** fl 

book of Caelar’s Commentaries, that we lhould read here }****•*» 

Ivhxxra*. indeed the Paris manufeript has 2i« «*»«*. 
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Cjftbr was the man who furmounted it, the affe&ion the 
people had for him made the rejoicing more brilliant. After 
he had fettled the affairs of Gaul, on the other fide the 
Alps, he croffed them again, and wintered near the Po, 
io order to maintain his intereft in Rome ; where the can- 
didate* for the great offices of ftate were fupplied with 
money out of his funds to corrupt the people, and after 
I they had carried their ele&ion, did every thing to extend hU 
power. Nay, the greateft and mod illuftrious perfonages 
I went to pay their court to him at Lucca, among whom 
were Pompey, CraiTus, Appius governor of Sardinia, 
and Nepos, proconful in Spain. So that there were a 
hundred and twenty li&ors attending their mailers, and 
above two hundred fenators honoured him with their affi- 
nities. After they had fixed upon a plan of bufinefs, 
4ey parted. Pompey and Craflus were to be confuls the 
year enfuing, and to get Caefar’s government prolonged 
‘for five years more, with fiipplies out of the treafury for 
his occafipns. The laft particular appeared extremely 
abfard to all men of fenfe. They who received fo much 

Caefar’s money, perfuaded the fenate to give him money, 
as if he was in want of it; or rather, they infilled it 
Aould be done, and every honeft man fighed inwardly 
»h3e he fuffered the decree to pafs. Cato, indeed, was 
.ihfent, having been, fent with a commiflion to Cyprus on 
porpofe that he might be out of the way. But Favonius,' 
>*ho trod in Cato’s flops, vigoroufly oppofed thofe mca-‘ 
ffccs j and when he found that his oppofition availed 
^nothing, he left the houfe, and applied to the people,’ 
exclaiming again ft fuch pernicious counfels. No one* 
iowever, attended to him j fome being overawed by Pom- 
'f*y and CraffuS, and others influenced by regard for Cae- 
in whofe finile alone they lived and all their hopes 
flourifhed. . 

Caefar, at his return to his army in Gaul, found another 
forious war lighted up in the country 5 the Uiipetes * and 
die Teuchteri, two great German nations, having crolfed 

Vol. IV. M the 

* The people of the Marsh and of Weftptiilta, and thofe of Mun~ 
kr and Clcves. 

Thu war happened under the confulfliip of Graffue and Pompey, 
riiich was in the year of Rome 693. Bur there were feveral inter- 
mediate tranfa&ions of great importance, which Plutarch has omitted, 
**• The redu&i£>n of the Advatici by Caefar ; of fevtn other nations 
n P* Crafius, the Ton of the triumvir : offers of fubmiilion from fewe* 

ral 
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the Rhine to make conqueits. The account of the affair 
'With them we (hall take from Csefar’s own * Commentaries. 
Thefe barbarians fent deputies to him to propofe a fufpen- 
fion of arms, which was granted them. Nevertheleis 
they attacked him as he was making ah excurfioji. With 
dnly eight hundred horfe, ho we vet, who were not pre- 
pared tor an engagement, he beat their cavalry, which 
confifted of five thoufend. Kext dajrthey fent other depu- 
ties to apologife for what had happened, but without any 
other intention than that of deceiving Uiq again, thefe 
agents of theirs he detained, and marched immediately 
hgainft .them $ thinking it abfurd to (land upon honour 
wi^hfuch perfidious men, .who had not fcrupled to vio- 
late tfye truck. Vet Canufius writes, that when the feV 
nate v^efe voting; a public thankfgiving and proce(fions% 
account of the vl&ory, Cato propofed that C$fat (hotfli 
be delivered Up to the barbarians, to expiati that breftro 
O? faith, and make the divine vengeance fall upon its au- 
thor, rather than upon Rome. 

' Of the barbarians that had paffed the Rhine, there weft 
four hundred tboufand killed. The few who. efcapfed, 
r^pafled the river, and were (heltered by a people ,of Ger- 
many Called Sicambri. Csefar laid hold on this pretence 
againft that people, but his true motive Was an avidity of 
fame, to be the firft Roman that ever croflibd the Rhme ia 
an hoftile maimer. In purfuance of his defign, he threw 
a badge over it, though it was remarkably, wide into 
place, and &t the fame time fo rough and ^apid/ that^ 
Carried down with it trunks of trees, and other’ thfilkf, 
Which much (hocked and wakened the pillars of nfe bridge» 
jjBtit he drove great piles of wood into the bottom of w 
river above the bridge, both to refift the impfeflidn of 
fuch ^bodies, and to break the force of the torrent. .By fhefc 
/means he exhibited a fpe&acle aftonifhing tb thought, fe 
immenfe a bridge finimed in ten days. His arp^;pafffen 
over it without oppofition, the Suevi and tfid Bxcambri, 
£he moil warlike nations in Germany, havhrg retired into 

the 


•'talaaiions beyond the Rhine $ the attempt upon Galba in hi* wietrt 
.^natters at OAodorss, and bis brave defence and vaftory $ the feaert 
chaftifement of the Veneti, who had revolted ; .and the -completa redttf- 
xiftn oh Aqait ante. «Thefe particular» are eontadned in - part of the 
* jeaondand the whole third book of the war in GauL * 

. * RiMMild juJHy obfervys, that. J31uta*ch flrould jrothnwe^ied the 
CwfoBicatarici if as he does here, but i <x9p\nft*rmi as ufcal* 
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fle^eart of their forefis, tnd concealed themfel ves In ca^ 
vities overhung with wood. He laid Wafie $ic enemy 
cpuntry with* fire, and confirmed the better * difpofed Ger- 
mans in the intereft of Rdibe ; after which he teturned 
mjo Gaul, having fpfcnt no more than eighteen d a ys in 


jBut his expedition into Britain difeovqred the moft 
flag fpirit of enterprife. ^For he was the firft whp euy 
the weftern ocean with a fleet, apd Embarking his 
on the . Atlantic, carried war into an , Jfland whp^b 
very cxiftence was doubted. Some writers had represented 
if fp incredibly large, that others c’ontefted its being, ab£. 
ojnijdered both the name and the tbingasa fi&ipu.. Yet 
attempted to conquer ft, and to extend tbf Roman 
empire beyond the^.bounds of the hahitptle world. He 
Sijed thither twice from fhe oppofite coaftm Gaul, and 
fought many tattles, by which the Britons fuffered pio 
tnan the Romans gained ; for there was nothing worth 
tiling from a people who were fo poor* and lived ip fo 
nyph wretcheAefs f • He did not, however, terminate 
tie jwar in the manner he could have wifhed : he only re- 
ceived hoftages of the king, and appointed the tribute the 
iflandwas to pay, and then returned to Gaul. 

There he received letters, which were going to be fehjt 
pver to him, and by which his friends in Rome . informed 
pim, that his daughter, the wife of Porapey, had lately 
fied in child-bed. This was a great affliction both to 
Jon^pey and Csefar. Their friends, too, were very feqfibljt 
concerned to fee that alliance diffolved which kept up, the 
peace and harmony of the flate, otherwife in a very unfettl^A 
condition. For the child furvived the mother only a few 
days. The people took the body of Julia, and carried it* 
notwithflariding the prohibition of the tribunes, to thfc 
fampus Afcarttus^ where it was interred. 

I As Caefar’s army was now very large, he was forced 
to divide it for the convenience of winter quarters; after 

M 2 which 

f The 'Ubii, fhe people of Cologne. 

' fit does not appear that there was much tarn bkttrhainin €arfar% 
'hae ; for the inhabitants, he fays, lived chiefly on milk and fleflu 
Lk&t e carni vivant. * ' 

t This army coftfifted of eight legions ; and as tbertwm ahnoft a 
hmine in’ the country, the confluence of enedffiwrdnmght, Oefarme 
^I%ed to feparafohxi troops for their better fobfiftenw. He wtftbere- 

r a*" 1 * * . 
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tfbieh he' took the road to Ilfaly, according to cuftotti. Biit 
ho had not been long gone', before the Gauls lifing again, 
tf&verfed the country with eoofiderable armies, fell upon 
the Roman quarters with great foty, arid infulted their en- 
trenchments. The mod numerous Jnid the ftrongeft body 
of the infnrgents was that under Ambiorix, who attacked 
Cotta and Titufius in their Camp,' and Cut them off with 
their whole party* After which, he went and beficged'tltti 
legion under the command of Cicero, witbfixty thouf- . 
fand men 5 atxh though the fpirit of thofe brate Romani 
made a refinance above their ftfiength, they , were very near 
being- taken, for they -wore all Wounded. • ■ 

• Csefar, who was at a great diftance, at laft getting in- 
telligence of their danger, returned with all expedition} 
md having colle&ed a body of men, which did not hi* 
ceed feven thoufand, hafiened to the relief of Cicero/ Th$ 
.Gauls, who were 'not ignorant of his motions, rtifed 
the liege, and went to meet him $ for they defpifed thfc 
fmallnefs of his force, and were confident of vi&crry. 
Csefar, to deceive them, made a feint as if he ffed,. till he 
came to a place convenient for a fmall army* to engaged 
great one, and th$re he fortified his camp. He gave his 
men ftri& orders not to fight, but to throw up a ftrong 
rampart, and to barricade their gates in the fecurefi man- 
ner j contriving by all thefe manoeuvres to increafe the 
enemy’s contempt of him. It fucceeded as he wilhedj 
the Gauls came up with great, infolence and diforder to 
attack his trenches. Then Csefar making a fudden fallfi 
defeated and deftroyed the greateft part of them. This 
fuccefs laid the fpirit of revolt in thofe parts ; and for far- 
ther fecurity he remained all the winter in Gaul, vifiting 2 
jaT the quarters, arid keepings fiiarp eye upon every mptiod 
towards war. Befides, he received a reinfdrcemerit of three 
legions in the room of thofe he had loft $ two*flf whiefy 
Were lent him by Pompey, and .one. lately raifed in Cit 
alpine Gaul. ^ \ i \ . \ ^ / ’ J 

-After this, the feeds /of hoftilities, 'Which' had “ltng 
before been privately fcattered in the more diftant parts of 

- the 

f, I, ! I 1 .,"* ' 

/oreund,# the nceeffity of fixing the quarters at fucb a difiance, «which 
would otherwife have been impolitic. He telkiityi(ltb. V.)’ that-dl 
tfc® lp|}ioiw,**o<ipt «one, • which w**h* a quiet, country, wertf-pofled 
within the compafs of a hundred miles. 

* Plutarch paffesover the wfa^k fixth boolpofCsefar’s commentaries, 
as be had done the third. Many considerable ‘evtpfts happened between 

/ ■ the 
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the country, by the' chiefs of the snore warlike nations* 
foot up into one of the greateit and xnoft 'dangerous* wars 
that was* ever fcen in Gaul \ whether we confider the nura- 
hcrof troops and (lore, of arms, the treafures afrafied fav 
the war,, or the flrengthof the towns* and faftnefles they 
occupied. Befides, it was then the mod fevere feafon of 
thtyearj the rivers were covered with ice, theforefts with * 
foow,.aad the fields overflowed in fuch a manner that they 
looked like fo .many ponds $ the .roads lay concealed in ' 
Ww, or hi floods difembogued by the lakes and rivers. 

So that it feemed impoflible for Caefer to march* or to.pur* 
foe any other operations againih them. 

Many nations had entered into the .league ; the principal 
which were the * Arverni and f Carnutes* Thu chief 
direction of the war was given to Vercingetorix, whole 
fother the Gauls had put to. death, for attempting .at * 
nongichy. Vercingetorix having divided his forces .into 
forersl parts, and given them in charge to his lieutenants* 
had the country at command as far as the Arar. His in* 
tpotion was to raife all. Gaul again# Ctefar, now when his 
tenues werh rifing again# him at Rome* But had ho 
$dd 3 little longer till Csefar was actually engaged in, the 
rwar, . the terrors of the Gauls Would not nave been 
kfcfdreadful to Italy, now than thofe of the Cimbri were 
formerly. . i 

[Cmfar, . who ’ knew perfeflly how to avail himfelf of ' 
emery, advantage in war* particularly .of time* was no foonei ‘ 
foformed of this great deft&iun,. than he fet out tQ.cbafiife 
ib auuthorp j t and by the fwiftuefs<of his march, uifpite of 
*11 the difficulties of a fevere winter, he ftiowed the bar* 
harians that his troops, could neither be conquered nor se« 
Jfor, where a courier, could fcarce have been fup^ 
pofed t# copae, in r many days, Csefar was. feen with his 
Jjho|e arpay.* .ravaging, the. qo untry, deflroying the cadles, 
«ormipg ^he cities* and receiving the fubmiflfon of fuch as 
Rented. Thus he went on, till the % Eduialfq revolted* 
who had ftyled themfeives brothers to the Romans, and had 
* M3 r befn 

tJw victory laft mentioned, and the affair with Vercingetorix ; fuc!5 a» 

! foe. defeat of the. Tre viri, Csefar « fecood paifage over the Rhine, and, 
tfcparfuit of Ambiorix. • ,r » ’ *’ !-• 

* Tbs people of Auvergne, particularly th«fe of Clermoae^asid 9U 

^htir. ...... r i u.u. * ^ « . 1 a. 

t The people of Chartres and Orleans * * ■ - ^ 1 .4 

1 The people of Autun, Lyons* • Macon, Chaloos upon -Steel and 
Hevert. 
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been treated .with particular regard. Tl^njaiw&ifr 
infurgents fprcad uneadgefs and difroay .through Cab*** 
army. .He, therefore, decamped in all hade, and traverftyl 
the * country of the. Lingoizesjin order to come iuto.f that 
of the Sequani, who were fall friends, and nearer. to- Italy 
than the red of the Gauls. 

The enemy followed him thither in prodigious number!, 
and furrounded him. Csefar, without being in the kaft 
difconcerted, fuftained the candift, and after a long a&i 
bloody a&ion, in which the Germans were particularly 
Serviceable to him, gave them, a total defeat. $- But he 
leems to have received Some check at firft, for the Arvenu 
dill (how a fword fufpendedin one of their ^mples, which 
they declare was taken from Caefar* His friends pointed 
it out to him afterwards, but he only laughed ; and whey 
they were fdr having it taken down, he would not fufferify 
becaufe he conddered it as a thing oonfecrated to the 
Mod of thofe who efcaped out of the battle, retired tarn 
$ Alcfia .with their • king* Catfrr immediately- 
the town, though it appeared impregnable, as well oa zc* 
count of the height of the walls,* a* the number of trbofi 
there was to defend it. .During this fiege he found hug* 
felf expoied to a danger from without,, which makes has* 
gination gplddy to think orn All the braved men in Gs$ 
affembled from every quarter, and came armed to tbe^dit* 
of the placed to the' number ’ of. three hundred tbwdaridj 
and there were not lefs than Seventy- thousand combatant* 
within the walls. Thus (hut op between two armies,)** 
was forced to draw two lines of circpmvallauon, the iate* 
rior one againft the town, and that without agaioft tj# 
troops that came to its fuccour j for, could the -two annip 
have joined, he had been abfolutdy lod. This Aangeroq* 
adioa at Alefia contributed to Cat far's renown on-many 
counts. Indeed, he exerted a more adventurous conrag* 
and greater general Chip, than on any other occafion. Bat 
what feexns very aftoni(biog, \s f tha$ he could engage , and 
jjonquer fo many.myxiads without, and keep the a&io** 

fecfft 

v' % Thediftri&of Laogrea, d 

f The dUbiiSt of Betatron. , >t 

w * This paffage in the original is corrupt of def e£fre. We ha^e tpp 
. jl**o\ax& to fupply that defe&, by readier, with M. Dacier, Cta***^ 
Snftead of which is agreeable to Csefar's own account mum 

battle, in the fcventh book of his Commentaries. 

4 dBhdar ssllsit Akaria» now Aide, near klarigny. ; 
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fecref W*the- troops irf the town •.* It !* flfl! mure frond eV- 
fcdthat the Romans, who were left before the walls, fliould 
tiot-khow it, till the victory was Announced by 'the ctfRs 
of the men in Alefia and' the lamentations of the women, 
wha fhw the Romans xm each fide df the town bringing to- 
their camp a number of fhields adorned with gold and lit* 
rer, helmets flalfied with blood, drinking-veflels, and 
fefts of thfe GauTifli fhfhion. Thus did this Taft multi- 
tude vanHh and difappear like a phantom, or a dream, 
thfe greateft part being killed cm the fpbt. 

The befieged, after having' given both themfelVes and 
Cfefar^much trouble, at left ftfrrendered. Their general, 
Vercingetorix, ahned hftnfetf’ and equipped his'libHe’ in 
-fhe nJtift magnificent manner, and then {allied out at the 
gate. ' After he had taken fome circuits about Caefar as Ho 
fat*uponthe tribunal) he difmotmted, put off his afrmour,. 
dod placed himfelfat Csefer’s fact, where he remained hi 
'profound filence, till Caefar ordered a guard to take him > 
away, and- keep hirit for his triumphi 
- Gsfefer had been fdme time refblved toTuin Pompey, and 
§*bttfpey to deftrojr Caefar.. ForCraffus, who alone could 
have taken up the conqueror, being killed in the Parthian 
Trar, "there remained nothing for Caefar to do, to make 
Mmfelf fhe greattft oTmankind, but to annihflatb him that 
was T6 } nor for Pompey to prevent it, but to take off the 
man he feared. ‘ ft is true, it was no long time that Pom- 
*£ey had entertained any fear of’ him 5 he had rather look- 
ed Upoii him with* contempt, imagining he tould aseaftfy 
Jiill hhn down as he had fet Him up r Whereas Csefertr, 
!r6m the* firft, designing to ruin his rivals, Had retired 
%t T ’d -diftince* like a champion, for exefcife By long- 
4etVlee und-gfeat ktchievements In the wars of ’ Gaul, He 

-his army,* and his own reputation too. 
he Wars bbrifidbred 5s on a 'footing with Pompey ) and 
he £idHd ! pretences fbr c Ur tying- his enterp’rife ' into exbct^ 
^jion^htfre time's of fttb : mifg&vernment at Rome; ; Thefe 
were paitfy fuMftmd by" P6mp ey Rnhfis 1 f r -in di ri dte d all- 
of men were fo corrupted, that tables^ were publicly? 
let out, upon which the candidates , for offices wtfre £ro- 
feffedfy ready to pay the people' the price 6f their Vdfces * 
4nd the people tame not only *t6 give their 'vbides foi^the* 
-jxuul who had bought ;them, but with ftlf manner ' olf often - 

. M 4 , ; ; k v_ 

• Caefar fays, thefe id the townh&d a <UfHn& view* «I ffcfcfibfcttk. 
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4ve?\&aporatoi fighwforfrhwo. &ence it often* happened, 
that they did not part without pointing the' Iribtaal 
.with, blood -and tnnrder, and thocky was a perpetual feene 
40 S anarchy. In this diimal fitftfttion of things, in thefe 
Harms of epidemic madoefe, wife men thought it would be 
happy if they ended .in* nothing* wttrfe thati monarchy 
Nay, there were many who fcrupled not to declare pub- 
licly, that monarchy was* the only cure for the defyerate 
diforders of the ftate, and- that thephyfician oughts to be 
pitched upon who would 'apply that remedy Jfrith the 
gentled hand } by. .which they hmted at Pom pey. 

Pompey, in all his difcouifci pretended to decline the 
honour of a di&atorlhip, though ^t the fame * time every 
Jfcep he .took was dire&ed- that way. Cato, underftand- j 
ing his drift, .perfuaded the fenate to declare him foie ] 
conful } that, fatisfxed with a kind of monarchy more i 
agreeable Jta law, he might not adopt any violent xfiea- ; 
fures to make himfelf dilator. The ienate not only 
agreed to this, but continued to him his governments of 
Spain and Africa, the adminidration of. which he com- ■ 
putted to his lieutenants}. keeping armies there, for whofe 
jnainte nance he \yas allowed a thoufand talents a year out 
the public treafury. x . 

. Upon this, Caefar applied, by his friends, for. another* 
confulihip, and for the continuation of his commiffion is 
Gaul an fwe table to that of Pompey. As Pompey was 4 
firft. filent, Marcellus and Lentnlus, who bated Csefar oo . 
other accounts, opppfed it with great violence, omitting 
nothing, whether right or wrong, that might re fled dif- 
honour upon hinu For they disfranchifed the inhabitants 
of Novocopaum in Gaul, which had lately been eroded 
into a colony by Caefar } . and Marcellus, then conful, 
caufed one of their fenators, who was come with fome 
complaints to Rome, to be beaten with rods, and. telling 
him, “ The marks on his baok were fo many additipnal 
* proofs that he was not a Roman citizen, ” Bade him gP 
and (haw them to Caefar. , v ' 

But, aft,er the confulfhip of Marcellus, Caefar opened 
the treafures he had amaffed in Gaul, to all- that were con- 
cerned in the adminiflration, and fatisfied their utmoft 
wifhes } he paid off the vaft debts of Curio the tribune} 
he prefented the conful Paulus with^fifteen hundred talents, 
which he employed in building the celebrated public hall 
near the forum , in the place where that of Fulvius fr a( * 
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now alarmed at the increafe of Cseferfe 
openly, everted his own iatereft, and that of his 
fends* go ,aa order for %. fucceffor to Caefar in 

Caul. He aifo feat to demand the troops he had lent him 
fe his wars in that country, and Ceefar returned them, 
with a gratuity of > two hundred and fifty drachmas to each 


m- • ^ 

i Tbofe who- conduced thele .troops back, fp read reports 
Wng the people which- were neither favourable nor fain 
with refpeft to Cselar, and wbieb ruined Pompey with 
rain hopes. They afierted, that Pompey had the hearty 
of all Csefar’s army, and that if envy and a corrupt admi-- 
Oration hindered- him from gaining what he defired alt 
Kome, the forces in Gaul were at hts fervice, and- woulcfc 
declare for him immediately upon their entering Italy ; 

& obnoxious was Ceefar become, by hurrying them per- 
petually from one expedition to another, and- by the fut- 
picions they had of his aiming at abfolute power-;. 

..Pompey wa s (o much- elated with thefe affuranees, that 
te negle&ed- to levy troopr, as if he had nothing to fear*, 
lad oppofed his enemy only with fpeeches and' decrees* 
which Csefar made no account of. Nay,- we are tqld r 
that a centurion whom Cssfar had fent to Rome, waitings 
it the door- of the fenate-houfe for the reful t of the deli- 
berations,.. and being, informed that the fenate would not* 
give Caefar a longer term in hiscomraiflion» laid hk-handi 
>pon his fword,. and faid* “ But this fhalb give it.” - 
Indeed* Cwfar’s requisitions had- a great appearance ofi* 
Mice and honour» He propofed to lay down his arms, oiv 
condition Pompey would do the fame, qnd’ that they (houkb . 
both, as. private citizens, leave it .to their country to re- 
cord their fervices. Bor to deprive him of his commifiioa* 
ipdtroogsj and continue Pompey ’s^ was -to give absolute* 
®wer to the one, to which the other was unjuftly. accufedl 
afplring. Curio,, who: made thefe proportions' to the»' 
B?oplein. behalf of Qaefar, was received with the - loudeft; 
plaudits 5. and- there were fome who even threw chaplots-ofi 
powers upon him, as ,they would upon a champion vi£to~- 
^us iq. the ring. - 

^ntbny, one of 1 the tribunes of . the people, then pro** 
[faced, a letter from Caefar to the fame purport j and caufedi 
read? , ifcgtwrtWanding^ the oppefitron it r met' whlb 
koai<the confuls 4 -*^ Hereupon, Scipio/ Pompey’ s* fathers 
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io-law,' tfe fantl, ttlat^ if’’ Cakt did not lay 

down hh ftrms by ‘flick a day, %e fhft&ld bd ‘deflated an 
enemy tortile fti*fe$ and> the confab putting ' it to the 
queftion, * Whether Fompey fhoai d dtfnrife Ms forces , 11 
and again, <4 Whether Caefarfhould dffbarid hls, n few of 
the member* wertfbrthe fifft, aWdlfltooft Ml for the ft- 
cond *. After Which, Antony put'the qaeftion, “ Wb& j 

t her bath 4h<kild lay down their commifEons,” ancNlU j 
with one Voice anffwered* fn the affirna^tiVe.* ’Bfct the Vie- | 
lent rage of Scipio, j aftd ; ttie ekmetirs of the cttfUul Left- j 
tulus, who cried out, : tliat ! Not decrees 'but afms fhdtdd 
u be employed againft a pabHe -robber made the fcftke 
break up $ and on account of the unhappy differition,* 
ranks of people nut on black, as in a time of public taftorft- 
ing. ' ' *’ tu , 

• Soon after ^Msy other letters arrived firotn Csriar wfeh 

more moderate propofais. He offered" tb'ttbajidon aH'tlfe j 
reft, provided they would continue to hrrA the goverMeat j 
of Cifalpine Gaul and I Hyrieum, with twO fe^ioKS, : tilHfc | 
could apply for a fecund confulfhfp. And Cicero^ who 
was lately returned from Cilicia, and very dteffrotts of 
effecting- a recOhc illation, ufed all poflibfe means to foften 
Pompey. Pompey agreedto all but the article ofthfctko 
legions ; and Cicero endeavoured tb ' aCcoih'mOdatd ’ the 
matter, by perfuatfing Csefar’s friends { to be fatisfied widi 
the two provinces and f fix thoufand foidihrs only;/ Pompty 
Was on the point of accepting the comprofttrife/ when Lit* 
tulus the conful rejecting k with difdain, trCatetf’Afltotoy 
and CUrip- with great indignity, and' drove them out of 
the locate houfe* Thus he faridibed Csefet^vrith the ifld$ 
plaofible argument imaginable, and he* foiled- rfot. fo 
Ufe of it to exafperate his troops, by Showing th dm ptf- 
fone of diftin&ion, and' magrftrates, obHgedto fly in hired 
«amsfges and in the habit of flaves f- y for their fear* had* 
made them leave Itome^ in thsrb df fguife. 

Csefaf bad not then with him above three Kundfdd'Wfr 
add fi ve- thoufand foot* The reft of hi» forces were left 
#« the other fide the Alps, and he had' fent them otdeis' 

to join, hin*t But he faw the beginning of his entcrpwfcr 

add 

• . . i 

► BfeHfep»» .there wee- sot a mamfovthe fift qae fK eav wbdNto ^ 
If hole ltoujfe was for the fecocd, except and Ciafoi 

iki* to he wondered at y Pompey was then at th& ggtes of Rome will 1 
in anny. 

i Caffai T mpfinm went with them in the toe dg|mfc 
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iadr'tlie: attack that he meditated dM not wqiure any great . 
aumbers; Hie enemies «were rathe? to be- (truck with 
eonfternation by the boldnefc and ^expedition with which 
he began his operatinns^ for an. untxpe&ed move- 
nent would be more likely tp make ad hnpreffioa upon 
them then, than grpat . preparations afterwards. He th ere - 
fore ordered, his lieutenants and other officers totake their 
fwords, without any* other armour, and. make tbemfelves * 
matters of Arimimup, a great .city in Gaul, hut to take 
all poffible. care that no blpodihonld be fhed or disturbance 
railed. Horteitfios was at the head of this party* A a. for 
himfelf, he.fpent the day at a -public fhow of gladiators \ . 
and a little before evening bathed, , and then went into the 
apartment where he. entertained company.. When it was 
growing dark, he left the company, after having defired- 
them to make merry, till his return, which they would not 
have long to wait for* ‘To fome of his. friends he had: 
'given previous notice to follow him* not all together, but 
by different ways# Then taking a hired carriage, he fet 
On t a. different way from .that which led to Ariminum, and . 
turned into 'that road afterwards * • 

When he arrived on the banks of the Rubicon^ which 
divides Qfalplne Gaul from 4he. reft of Italy* his rcfltffc-- 
tions became more interefting in proportion as the daogefc 
drew near,. Staggered* by- the greatnefso^ his attempt,, 
he flopped* to weigh, with himCelf its incoBvemehcieti*, * 
and, as he Hood* revolving in filence the arguments pn • 
both fides, he many times changed his opinion.- After* 
which, he deliberated upon it with fuch of his friends, as* 
were, by, among whom was Afinius^ Pollio $ enumerating, 
the calamities which the pafiagp- of that river .would bring 
ttpoa the world, andithe- reflexions that* might be- mad#.* 
upon it by pofterityv At laft, . upon fome fuddeft impulih, 
bidding adieu, to his- realonings, and. plunging, into-., the* 
shyfs of futurity, . in. the words- of thbfe * who embark tm • 
doubtful and arduous enterprifes, he cried * out, “ The 
u die. is- oaft,V and' immediately; pafied the riven 1 . He 
travelled fo faft the reft of the way? that he- reached Ari- 
j niimip-. before day light, aad.-took it,* It is faid, that the - 
preceding night: he- had . a > moft . abominable, dream $ . he~' 
thought he lay- with his^raotherr. 

After th» taking* of Ariminum, a^if Wat lfad 1 opehedi 
wide its gates both by* fea -and'land, aadCserar, by going-; 
beyond the bounds of his province, had. infringed, the. 

M- law** 
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laws of . his country * nqt individuals .wore fken, asomother 
occafions, wandering, in diftradUon about Italy, but .whole 
cities broken up, and fceking refuge ^y flight» Mdft of 
the tumultuous tide flowed intp Rome, and.kvWasfo filled 
with the hafty conflux of the circling people, that amidft 
the violent agitation it would hardly either obey. the. magi: 
ftrate, or liften to the voice of reafon,,butit was in; the ut- 
jnoft danger of falling by its own violence*. For the 
whole was a prey to contrary paflions,. and, th$. rooft vio- 
lent convulfions ; Thofe who favoured the fe .diforders were 
not fatisfied with enjoying the»MO private, but .reproached 
the other party, amid ft their fears and forrows, and in* 
fulted them with menaces of what was to cpme; which is 
the nepeflary confequence of fuch troubles in a great city. 

Popxpey himfelf, who was already confounded, at the 
turn things had taken, was ftill more . difturbed by a va- 
riety of cenfures on his conduct. . Some faid, he jiilllyr 
fuffered for exalting Csefar againft himfelf and his country j 
others, for permitting Lentulus to over-rule him, when 
Csefar departed from his flrft demands, and offered equit- 
able terms of peace. Favonius. went fo far as to bid him,. 

Stamp with his foot alluding to a vaunting fpeechhe 
had made in the fenate, in which he bade, them take.no 
thought about preparations for the fc war $ fory as.foop as 
he marched out of Rome* if he did but ftamp with, hit 
foot, he fhould All Italy with his legions» 

Pompey, however, .at that time was not, inferior in. 
numbers to Caefar* but his partisans would not fuffer him 
to proceed according to his own opinion. By.falfe re- 
ports and groundlefs terrors, , as if the enemy was at the 
gates, and had carried all before him> they forced him 
along with the .general torrent. He had it decreed, 
therefore, ^that things were in a tumultuous ftate, ,and no- 
thing to be expelled but hoftilities, and then left Rome, 
having firft ordered the fenate, and every man to follow,, 
who preferred his country and liberty to the rod of a 
tyrant. The eonfuls too fled .with, him, . without offering 
the facrifices which cuftom required before they took 
, their departure from Rome. Moft of the (enatorsfnalcbed 
up thofe things in their houfes that were next at hand, as 
if the whole was not their own, and jptned in the flight. 
^fJay, there were fbme who before were well affe&ed to 
Csefar, that in the prefent terror changed fides, and fu& 
ftred themfelves without neceffity to be carried away by 
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the torrent. - What a mi far able fpc&ack 'Was the city 
then ! In fo dreadful a temped, like a (hip abandoned by 
its pilots, toft about at all adventures, and at the mercy of 
I the winds and faas. But though Eight was fo unpromif- 
; ing an alternative, fuch was the love *he Romans had for 
tompey, that they confidered the place he retired to as 
their count ry, and Rome as the camp of Caefar. For 
even Labienus, one of Csefar?s principal friends, who, in * 
quality of his lieutenant, had ferved under him with the . 
gttateft alacrity in the wars of Gaul, now went over to 
Pompey. Nevertbelefs, Cssfar fent him his money and 
his equipage. 

, After this, Caefar iavefted Corfinium» where * Domi- 
tius with thirty cohorts commanded for Pompey. Domi- 
tw in defpahr ordered a fervant of his, who was his phy- 
hcian to giw him poifon. He took the draught prepared ' 
for him, as a fure means of death ; but, foon after, hear-* 
fog of Caefar? s extraordinary clemency to his prifoners, he 
! lamented his own cafe., and the hafty refolution he had 
taken. Upon which the phyfician removed his fears, by 
afuring him that what he had drank was a fleeping potion, 
uot a deadly one. This gave him fuch fpirits, that he rofe 
up and went to Caefar. But though Caefar pardoned him, 
aod gave him his- hand, he foon revolted, and repaired 
again to Pompey* 

- The news of this ttanfa&ion being brought to Rome> 
gave great relief to the minds of the people, and many 
who had fled came back again. In the mean time Caefar 
having added to his own army the troops of Domitius, : 
and all others that Pompey had left in garrifon, was flrong 
enough to march againft Pompey himfelf. The latter, 
howeyer, did not wait for him; but retired to Brundufium, * 
from whence he fent the confuls with part of the forces 
to Dyrrhachium, and a little after, upon the approach of 
Caefar, failed thither himfelf, as we have related at large 
to- his life. Caefar would have followed him immediately, 
but he wanted (hips. He therefore returned to Rome;, 
with the glory of having reduced Italy iniixty days, with? 
cut fpilling a drop of hlood- - 

' Finding 

•Lucius D~ mitius Ahenoharbus was nominated to fuccecd Cnafar, 
pnrfuant to the decree of the fenate, in the government. of Tranfalpine 
GwT; but he imprudently (hut himfelf up in Corfinium before he left 
Italy. 
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* Fipdifig tfce city in- a tavjfo Settled • condition thaijiie 
e* pe&ed f ,*nd $aany fenator^tbere, be atMrefibd them»» 

» mildandgracious maaftery ,aftd defitred thsmto fcndd*- 
puties tor Poropey to offer honourable terms *tf! peace. But 1 
not one of {them wo aid take upon himsthefcc&nniffion 
whether- i& was $]m* they were afraid ^f' Potopey whom 
they bad defeated, or < whether they- thought .Gsefarnot in- ; 
earned in the proposal, and that be-oaly made it Vo fare j 
appearance*. As MeteUoa the tribune oppofed his taking 
money out of the public treafiiry, and 'alleged feme law ] 
againft.it, Cctfaiv&id, “ Arms and laws do riot dourtih to* ] 
44 gether. If you are .not pleafed . at what I am about,. 
44 you have nothing' to do but td withdraw : indeed, vat • 
(i will not bear • much liberty of fpeecb. When I ftp 

this, I am. departing fr©m< my own right : F.oryoa and 
44 all whom I have found exciting a fpirit of fa&ienag*m£ 
M me, are at my difpofaL** Saying this,. he approached | 
die doors of the treafury, and as the keys were, not pro* j 
duced, he. lent for workmen to break them open. »fle« j 
tellus oppofed him again, and fotne praHed his firmnefs y 
hut Caefar, railing his voice, threatened to put him to 
death, if he gave him any farther trouble. “ And, young 
44 man," faid hc, 41 you are not ignorant that this is harder 
44 for me to fay than tode." MeteEus, terrified with thrt* 
menace, retired* and afterwards Csefar was eafily.and ter*- 
dily fupplied with every thing necefiary foe the war.. 

, His firft movement was to Spain, from whence he was? 
tefolved to drive Afranius* and’ Varro j. Bompey V lieute- 
nants, and after having made himfelf" matter of their ] 
troops and provinces, to march again ft Pompey, without 
leaving any enemy behind him* In- the courfe of this* 
expedition, his life was-often in danger from :ambuica4csi 
and his army had' to combat with famine; yethecontJ* 
sued his operations agaxntt the enemy, either by parfuit r 
or offering them battle, or' forming' lines of circunmfl** 
tion about them, till he forced' their camp, arid addfld 
their troops to his own.. The officers made their efeapey 
and retired to Pompcy. 

Upon his return to Rome, his faiherha-law Pifo proffed 
Kim to fend deputies to Pompey to treat' of an accom®» - 
dktion but Ifauricus, to make his - court* to * Caefar, op« 
pofed it. The feriate declared' him- diS&tor, and while h** 
held that office, he recalled the exiles ; he reftored to the* 
Konoursthechildreu of thofe who had fuffered under SjH*V 
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tad* Tiered debtor* -bf etafefcllktg part of the ufury^ 
iThefe, anda few more; war* hit *€U during His didator» 
ftipj which he Laid down in ekttt days. After this, hfc 
caflfed hhafrif tu be declared conful with 'Servilius Ifau» 
ricai, and rim went toprofeeute the war. He marched. 
foM to that aH hb troops could not keep 

apwithhtin. - However, herein barked with only fix hun- 
dred fehsd htflfe' 'and five legibfts/ It was at the time of 
the* winter 'foiftice/ the beginning of January, which 
atrfWers tb riie^Athinian month Pofeidton % that he fet fail. 
He croffed'thb Ionian, made himfelf matter of Oricum 
I 4nd Apollonia, and fent* back J * his (hips to' BrOftdufium 
i to bring brer the forces that were left behind. But thofc 
troops, exfcaufted with fatigue, and tirdd but with the. 
aluhttade df enemies they had to engage with', 6 roke out 
fee .complaints againft Csefar, as they were lipon their 
«Mieh to thrir parr. *•* Vfhitndr will tbitf man lead us,** 

> Aid they,' ‘Stfid where will be the end of our labours ! 

“'Wilt heharafs us forever, hs if we had limbs of (tone,, 
h 14 ‘or bodies of iron ? But iron itfelf yields to' repeated 
\ u blows 5 our very fhields and cUirafles call out for reff. 
•* Will not Csefar learn from 1 our wounds that We are mot* 

} a, tai, that Vrir have the fame feelings, and are liable to 
“ thfe ' fame 1 Imprefficfes with other men ? The gods them* 

^ “ felves danrtot feme tile feaforts, or clear the Winter feas 
“ of ftorma'afid fempefts. And it is in this feafon thirt 
i would expofe Os, as if he was flying from hisene* 

I' * ndes, ' father than purfuing them.” ' * 

1 Amidft' filch - difeourfe as this, they moved on (lowly to- 
! 'Bmndufiilffl. f But* when they arrived there, and fourid 
| tbatCsdkr was gone*, they changed their language, and' 
ftproached themfelves as traitors to their general. They 
tinted their artgefupoh their officers', too. for not haften— 
*ng their march. And fitting upon the cliffs', they kept 
dieir eyes upon fh^’ Lea?, towards h.pirus^ to fee if they could, 
difeover the tr&nfportsthat were to fetch- them'/ ‘ 

' Meantime Gsefer, not having a fuffioient force at Apol— 
knia to make head againit the enemy, 4 and feeing tho 
^obj^.at^Brtindwfidm cfelay'edHfb join him, to relieve him- 
fclf from the. anxiety* and perplexity he was in, undertook. 

* • J — a molt 

* Be fent them back under the conduct of Calenus. That officer 
Hfiug tha opportunity of the wind, fell in with Bibulus, who took 
thirty of%«».fiiips^ft&dvburiit them all, together with fchtif pilots and 
Miners, in order to intimidate the red. 
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a ^od frflW&iqg j Tbopob ^^fearwas covered 

with the; $fl$my’s fleets, be re/olve^tg. qtpl^rkui a ^effcl, 
of twelye oap,s, w^hout .acquainting any^peffow, vxithh^ j 
intention, ^nd fail to Bjrupdqfipiii *, In tbe^nighk there- ,j 
£oreV he took thp habit of a flave,, pnd throwing^ himfelf i 
into the veflehlike a man of no account, fat there in fileucc* 
They fell down ,t he river t Anius fo^th^fea^ vyhere .,the . 
entrance is generally f eafy,. becaufe the j^d-yvmd ,rifing i* 
a morning, uf<?d to beat off the waves of the fca, and. 
fmooth the mouth of the river. But unluckily that qight- 
a ftrong fea-vyind fprung up which overpowered th^from 
the land y fo that by the rage of the fea and the connterac- ... 
tion of the dream, the river became extremely rough , * 
the waves daflied againd dach other with a tumultuous \ 
noife, and formed fuch dangerous eddies, that the .pilot • 
defpaired of making goad his paflage, and ordered the ^ 
mariners to turn back* Csefar perceiving this, rofe up„N 
and fhowing himfelf to the pilot, who was greatly aft<K i 
nifhed at the fight of him, faid, a Go forward, my friead, j, 
M and fear nothing y thou carried Caefar and his fortune.” i 
The mariners then forgpt the dorm, and plying thein { 
oars with the utmoft vigour and alacrity, endeavoured to 
overcome the refiffance of the waves. But fuch was their* 
violence at the mouth of the river, and the water flowed» 
fb fall into the veffel, that Caefar at laft, -though with greab.i 
reluctance, permitted the . pilot to turn back. Upon his* t 
return to his camp^ the fbldier» met him in crowds,. pour--* 

. fng out their complaints, and exprefling the greateft con*>. , 
cern that he did not affure himfelf of conquering with . 
them only, but, in diff ruff of their fupport, gave himfel£ v 
fo much uneafinefs, and expofed Jus perfoa to fo* much- 
danger on account of the abfent; 

^Soon after, Antony arrived from Brundufium with the , 
troops Caefar, then in the highed fpirits^ offered \ 

■ ^ ‘ fle : ' 

* Moft hiftoriant Blame this at a raiB a A ion ; and Caefar himfelf, m 
his Commentaries, makes no mentiou of this, or- of another lefs dan-- 
, gerou* attempt, which it related by Suetonius "While he was malting * 
war in Gaul, uponadvicc that the Gaols- had furroupded duavarray i®‘ *■ 
hif abfcence, he drefled hiipdlf like a. native of the country, aod^u dial 1 * 
difguife paded through the enemy ’sceminels and troop^.to bit own camp.- 
. f Strabo in his fcventlv Book, (Ed. Par. p. 316. J8G.3 calls this 
river. Abus. In Polybius it is called Low ; but that is a corruption, the 
A Being, changed, by the fault of the tranlcriber, into- an A> ^ 

f Antony and Calenus, embarked qn board the vtfleit which h*f 
adaped/Blbulut^ eight hundr&dhox/e andf our legions, that i*, three old; 3 

opt* 
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; tie to Pompey, who was <ncamped in an advantageous 
| manner, and abundantly fupplied -with provrlions both 
from fea and land; whereas Caefar at firii had no great 
plenty; and afterwards was in extreme want. The foldiers, 

’ however,, found great relief from a * root in the adjoin* 
ing fields, which they prepared in milk. Sometimes they 
made it into bread, and going up to the enemy's advanced 
guards, threw it amoOg them, and declared, “ That as long 
“ as the earth produced fuch roots, they would certainly 
“ befiege*P<jmpey-. n 

Pompey would not fuffer either * fuch bread to be pro- 
duced, or fuch fpeeches to be reported Tn his camp ; for 
bis men were already difcouraged, and ready to fhudder at 
the thought of the impenetrable hardnefe of Csefar’s troops, 
whecould bear as much as fo many wild beafts. There 
ffcre frequent ikirmifhes about Pompey 9 s entrenchments f , 
asdCaefar had the advantage in them all, except one, in 
which his party was forced to fly with fuch precipitation, 
.tfcatfhe was in danger of having his camp taken.. Pompey 
beaded the attack in perfon, and not a man could ftand be- 
fore him. He drove them upon their own lines in the ut- 
moft confufion, and filled their trenches with the dead. 

, Caefar ran to meet them, and would have rallied the 
fugitives, but it was not in his power. He laid hold on 
ib^eofign-ilaves to flop them, and fome left them in his 
lands, and others, threw them upon the ground, infomuch 
that no lefs than thirty-two Aandards were taken. Caefar 
bimfelf was very near lofing his life ; for having laid hold 
of stall and flrong man, to flop him and make him face 
tbont, the foldier in his terror and confufion lifted up Jhis 
[word to flrike him ; but Caefar’s armour-bearer prevented 
it by a blow which cut off his arm. 

Caefar 

•**» and one that had been newly raifed ; and when they were land- 
*4» Antony Cent back the fiiipa for the reft of the forces. 

4 This ro»t was called Clara, Some of Caefar's foldiers, who had 
fir?cd;in Sardinia, had there learnt to make bread of it. 

t Csefar obferved an old camp which he had occupied m the place 
wWre Pompey Was enclofcd,' an<l afterwards abandoned. Upon his quit- 
®5'it Pompey had taken poffeffion* of it, and left a legion to guard 
*• This poft Caefar attempted to reduce, and it was in this attempt 
that he fuffered fo much lofs. He loft n ne hundred and fixty foot, 
bur hundred horfe, amoi g whom were feveral Roman knights, five 
tribunes, and thirty-two centurions. We mentioned juft now, that 
Pompey was enclofed, as in fid; he was on the land fide, by i line of 
cbcumvallation drawn by Cxiar. 
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‘Carfir fa#* Ms affairs that day ihfobfed a?ptfftiS^, Q fliat 
after Pompey, either through' too much caut&tf, tli€ 
caprice 'of fortune, ihftead of giving the 
to fo great an a&ion, flopped * as fooh as he had ^iA'Hip 
the enetny -within their entrenchments, - and fbuttdeS n fi 
retreat, he faid to his friends, as he withdrew, 
u vidlory would have declared ftfr the eflefoyf-if 
u had a general who knew how to comJaer^ ,r H^4o6gft 
repofe in his tent, but it ’ proved the nioft xhefecboljf 
night of his life. For he gave himfelf up ; to etodlefe feffec- 
tions on his own ihifcondudf in the* War. He bonflifered 
how wrong it was, whfcn the wide countries and richbiHtl 
of Macedonia and Theffaly Were before him, to eenfiflt | 
himfelf to fo narrow a fcene of a£Hon, and fit fffll by flk 1 
fea, while the enemy’s- fleets had the fuperiority, abdi^Sj 
place where he fuffered the inconveniences of a liege frodj 
the want of proVifibns, rather than befifege the enemfBjM 
his arms. Thus agitated and dfff refled by the perplex idSj 
and difficulties of his fituatioo, He refolded to* decafipU 
and march againft Seijlio in Macedonia j concluding *tkti 
he ffiould either draw Pbtnpey after Wra, and force ft*»; 
to flght where he could not receive flippiifes, as hefi# 
done, from the fea 5 or eHe that he - fhoufd eafify cru®’ 
Scipio, if he found ldm unfuppjotledi’- ^ ‘ l | 

PompeyV troops and o ffi ce rs wefre gH&tfy tflated at flftj 
retreat of Csefarj they confidered it as a flight, and ’id 
acknowledgment that he was beatetty and therefore wftftrf 
to purfue. But Pompey himfelf" was utiWillftig to 
a battle of fuch Confequence. He was well pfovidfed^i® 
every thing requifite for waiting the ad^afctagd# 1 

and for that reafon chofe. by protraftihg the 
out the little vigour the enemy had left. * TKfc tndff j 
able of Caefar’s troops had, Indeed, an bspettehed 3 ^®! 
courage which were iri efifttble* hr the '’field 1 ; btrtbg# wf 1 
piade them unfit for long matches, r fbr s tKW)Wibg 
trenchraents, for attacking Walls, and 
under arms. They were too unwieldy to 4 
fatigue, and"* their 'inclination for labdur lefletft&l 
their' ftrength. Befides, there 'Was fakh&J bfe 1*. 
diflemper among them, which arofe from their grange and 
bad diet : And, what was Hill a more important ^irc^® # 
fiance, CaeGir wanted botfo iqoney and provllipus* fo/jjli#.# 
fcemed as if he muft fhortly fall, of himfelf. 
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Tbrfe' w m Rmpey’s, rcaftw for decUai^ia. battle ) 
txtot &.»*&, £* to, was aL \m opinion* and he, 

y bttftufe he was willing to. fpere the blood .of hit 
atrymaa; for when he faw the- bodies of the enemy, 
fbp^Ilbhtjbe. late s a£Uon, to the number of a thoufaod, 
e dead upon., the field, , he covered. h|s face, and retired, 
ipingi AU-thc reft- ceofured Pompey for not deciding 
affiuruanaediaUly with thetfwAtd, callrngj^ra jfgamem* 
ixd Kwg of. Kjnjf+ aa 'd he,w t s*s unwilling to be de- 
ed of the monarchy he was in poffeffion of, and de* 
ed .to .ftm fd many generals waiting his orders, and 
tending to pay their, court. Favonius, who afie&ed to 
itate Gato’s bold manner Gif fpeaking*. but carried it 
ch. too far, lamented that Pompey’s. wanting to keep 
kiaglydiatt he had got, would prevent their eating 
that year ,at Tufculum* And Afranius, lately come 
Spain, where he had fucceeded fo HI in his command, 
he was accufed of having been bribed to betray his 
7, aiked Pompey, •“ Why he did not fight that mer- 
bant who trafficked: in provinces ^’ 

Piqued at thefe reproaches* JPompuey, Sgainft his own 
matrliiyf after Cfldfar, who> proceeded on his 
with g±ea£ difficulty % fate, on account of his. late loft* 
ked. uponihmi; with contdnpt, * and refilled r to fupply 
with pnovifionm r However, *upan hip faking Gauls 
a town inThefiafty,’ his -troops not tgily -found fuf# 
refedhmeuts, iwt recoveredaurpiifingly. of the. dif- 
en - For, drinking .plant ifufly of the odder they found 
, and afterwards marching on in a Bacchanalian mari- 
or, the new turn their blood took, threw off the diforder^ 
M gave them another habit of body» 

When the two suftmes were encamped opposite each 
Piker on the plains of Phar&lia, Pompey returned to. his 
rtf opinion , in which he was confirmed by fame unlucky 
and at* alaaning drcgixu He dreamed that the 
people of fitome received him in the theatre with loud 
riftqditt, and that he adorned the chapel* of Venus Nice-* 
'from, whom Csefar derived his .pedigree* But if 
Pwjap^y was alarmed, thofe about him were fo abfurdly 

fanguinc 



* Catfar, perceiving of how much importance it was to his lerwce 
a itiake himfelf mafter of the place, before Pompey or Scipio could 
°mc up, gave a generat' aflautt, about' three ia the afternoon; and, 
hough the waHs were very high, carried it before fun feu 


of how much importance it was to his ferries 
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fanguine in their expectations of vi^ory, that rDome&u^ 
Spintheri and Scipio, quarrelled alKwt-Gfcdar’» pontificate) 
and numbers fent to Rome, to- engage bbufes eoiwenieBt 
for confpls and praetors, making themfelve#* £u*wof being 
foon raifed to thofe high offices after the *wurf » Bat the 
cavalry teftified the greateft impatience .for a battlefis 
proud were they of their fine arms, of » the- conditioref 
their horfes, and the beauty and vigour of their potions; 
befides, they were much more numerous than Cmfer’s, bo* 
ing feven thoufand to one thoufaad, * Nor were the mmm 
bers of infantry equal; for Pompey hod forty-five tboufifid^ 
and Caefar only twenty-two thoufand. .>■ 

Csefar called his foldiers together and told them, 

“ Cornificius was well advanced on, his wayt witki 
“ more legions, and that he had fifteen cohorts nudet i 
u command of Calenus, in the environs/ of- «Megara 
“ Athens.” He then alkcd them, u Whether they c 
“ to wait for thofe troops, or to .riik a bittlenWH 
u them ?” They anfwcred aloud, “ Let, us not. wait 4! 

“ do you find out fome ftratagem to- brifcg the 
M . foon as pofiible, to an aflion.” • ^ 1 •" p * v -< it* ij 

He began with, offering facrifices o£furi$c*tU»« 
army, and upon opening the firft yhStim» the ftoth 
cried out, u You will fight within. three, day «.Vv G« 
then afked him, if there speared in 4he entrails! *»y 
fpieious. preiage. He anfwered t * “ It is you, who cap to 
“ refolve that queftion. The gods .announce . a 
“ change and revolution in. affair^. I£ you are 
u prefent, the alteration will be for the w,prfe*i;.if »othoM| 
M wife, expert better .fortune.”. The. mght . befwetttaj 
battle, as he walked the rounds about .midnight^ ther&sp^ 
peared a luminous phaenomenon in the air; like a torch, 1 
which,’ as it paffed over his camp, flamed *qut. with 
brightnefs, and feemed to fall incthat of Pompey. Aiiifyi 
in the morning, when the guards .were relieved^ 11 tupP^ 1 
was 1 obferved in the enemy’s, qanap, not . unlike .a 
terror. Caefar, however, fo little eJtpedted.au aftion that \ 
day, that he had ordered his troops to decamp, and* muel^ 
to Scotufa *. . ♦ * 

But as they were flriking their tents, his fcouts rode #p> 

and told him the enemy were coming down to giv5 h lia 

battle.. 

‘ * Catfar hoped, by his frequent decampings, to provide better fpt 
his troops, and perhaps gain % favourable opportunity of fighting* 
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batdm •' Happy in the news; he inside his prayer to the 
Bnl’then dfewup his army, which he : divided into 
•Acec bodies. Dofnkius Calvinus was to; command the 
(nitre,, Antony» the left wing, and himfelf the ri gl*» 
vteieie intended to charge at the head of the tenth le- 
fionr touch with the number and magnificent appear- 
•tocesflhe enemy’s cavalry, who were' ported over againft 
him, he 'ordered fix cohorts privately to advance from the 
fttt. Thefe he placed behind the right wing, and gave 
, thwn mftru&iofls what to do, when the enemy's horfe 
[etae to ohs^ge*^ Pompey’s difpofition was this. He 
commanded the right wing himfelf, Domitius the leff, 
* Uf father-in-law^ Scipio, the main body. The whole 
sight of the cavalry was in the left wing $ for they de- 
ed» to furrovtnd the right of the enemy, and to make a 
icfeful effort where Caefar fought in perfon $ thinking 
iy^of foot could be deep enough to bear fucb a 
dkj but they muft neceflarily be broken in pieces upon 
ffirft impteffion. • 

-'•When Ae fignal was ready to be given, Pompey ordered 
infantry to rtand in clofe order, and wait the enemy's 
:kptHl they were near enough to be reached by tho 
Casiar blamed this condufh He faid, Pompey 
flot aware, what weight the fwift and fierce advance to 
firft charge, gives to every blow, nor how the courage 
each foldier is inflamed by the rapid motion of th6 

'He . was now going to put bis troops in motion, when 
twatruftyand experienced centurion encouraging his 
t(pdifKnguifll themfelves that day. Csefar called him 
and faid, u What cheer, Caius t Crafllnus ? 
Haw, HtMnk you, do we ftarrd ?** “ Csefar," faid the 
f«enm in /a bold accent, and flretching out his hand, 
• «k.*- " 4 ■ * * ' u the 



^5^ar ; hnd Appian agree, that Pompey ported himfelf in his left 
AgiWt'in the right. lV is alfo highly probable that Afrapius, m t 
•rifls Domitius Atienobarbus, commanded Pompey’s right winy. 

indeed, exprefdy fay who commanded there, but he 
*1», “ On the right was ported, the legion of Cilicia, witlf the cohorts 
brought by Afrailius out of Spain, which Pompey erteen\fd ; die 
tower of his army/* See the notes on the life of Pompey. 
f Caefay vfas fo confident of fuccefs, that he ordered his entrench* 
Wflfs to- 'be filled up, afiuring his troops that they would be matters 
f the enemy’s camp before night. 

i Plutarph, in the l#e of Pompey, calls him Caefar calls 

iffl Crifflinuft '' ... .... - „ • » 
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the viftoryis ouVs. It Will be a glorious one j arid tMl 
* day 1 ftall have year ptaife either aftve or (lead.” S>‘ 
faying, he ran in upon the enemy, at the head of bis coni* 
j^any, which* cofi filled of an hundred and tWehty'men. He 
did great execution among the firll ranks,' and Wat pref&ajr 
pn with equal fiercenefs, When one of his antagonists pulled 
his fword With fuch force in at his mouth, that thejoiifc 
came out at the nape of his neck. 

‘ ' 'While the infantry were thus Warmly engaged in 
centre, the cavalry advanced from' Pompey V left id 
With great confidence, and extended tKeir fqft&droris^ 
ftirrouhd Caefar^s right wing. ‘ But before 'they ciutt*1 
din the attack,' the fix cohorts which Caefar hadjilal 
pehihd, ca [the iip boldly, to receive 'them; ~They v dufi< 
according to cuftom,' attempt to annoy the* j\ 
their javelins at a diidance, not ftrike at the legsVnJ'fti 
When they* caine nearer, but aimed at theii* eyes/t 
Wounded them in the face, agreeably to the oidfe u 
had received. For Cae far hoped that thdfe yoiihgck^iu 
Who ffed not been tifed to wars ahd wodhdS, 
a great value upon their beatity, Would* afditf 
things a ftroke in that part, and immediately j^e^wS^ 
well on account of the prefetit danger) as the fiitur 
formity. The event anfwered his expettation. 
could not bear thefpearS pointed agafrifl the!! fates) 
fteel gleaming upon their eyes, but turried u aWay tfcei™ 
and covered them with their hands. ' This cftufed*i 
ponfofion, that at laft they fled In the moti’ IfifcfodbtJ 
Her, and' ruined the whole caufe. ‘Fof the* cihflfts w 
had beaten them off, furrounded theif infantry, ^ntf tKf 
fog them in the rear, as well as' in front, foon dbt ther 
pieces. ‘ ? * ' 

Potnpey,' when from the other WingTie faw Ills dfi 
pttt to the rout, was no longer himfelr, nor did he 
ber that he was Pompey the Great ; but like a man dtp? 
ed of his fenfes by fome fuperior power, Or flfucfc * 
cohfitrnatlon at his defeat, as the confequence of the dft 
decree,* he retired to his camp without (peaking a 1 
and fate down in his tent to wait the iffue. At laft) 
his whole army was broken and difperfed, and the enci 
had got upon hi$ ramparts, and were engaged with * 

tre 

* C*(kr feyi, they did engage his right wing, and obliged 1st 
Valry to give ground. Bell, Civil* lib. iii. 
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t^sapppipted to defend them, he (tented to ctme to 
mfelt, gqd. cried out, u What ? into my camp, too ?" 
[ithout jittering one "word more» he laid afide the en- 
u of his . dimuty as general, and.takiqg a habit that 
^ht favour _nis flight, he .made his eicape privately, 
jat misfortunes betel him afterwards, how he put him- 
jn tfejumds of the Egyptians, and was affaflmated by 
traitors, we (ball relate at large in bis life. 

Wiua Cagfar entered tbe camp, and faw what numbers 
[$e .^nemy la^ dead, and thofe they were then difpatch- 
kfeejaid with .a figh, “ This they would have \ to this 
ctuel neceflity they reduced me ; For, had Csefar difmif- 
jtroqps,. after fo many great and (uccefsful wars, 
k^rould have been condemned as a criminal." Afinius 
^lo tells us, Caefar fpoke thofe words in Latin, and that 
wards exprgfled the fenfe of them in Greek. He 
fllSt mofl of thofe who were killed at the taking of 
rim, were flaves, and. that there fell not ini. the battle 
J&. tbou&ttd foldiers *. . Caefar incorporated with 
Jegioog mod of the infantry that were taken prifoq-* 
^ pardoned many. perfons of diflindion. Brutus, 
‘^i&eryrards killed him, was of the number. It is fsid, 
$|Uihs. did not make his appearance after the battle, 
jr wjis very uneafy, and that upon hjs prpfenting him*» 
D . unhurt, he expreffed great joy. 

^tpng, the. mady figns that announced this vi&oiyy 
&t Tralles was the moft remarkable* There was a 
of Cspfyr inihe. temple of victory » and thpugb the 
i about it was naturally hard, apd payed with hard 
befldes, it is laid that a palm tree fprung up af the 
$ftal of the ftatue. At Padua, Caius .Cornelius, a 
intryxnan and acquaintance of Livy, and a celebrated 
four, was obferying the flight of birdsthed^y the bat- 
of Pharfalia was fought. By this obfervation, accord- 
tQi.Livy’s apcount,he firft difeerned the time of.adiop, 
fud to thofe that were by, “ Tbe great affair now 
w* to a. dpciiion $ the two generals are engaged#’* 
be made another obfervation,. and the figns appear 
9 clear to him, that he leaped up in the molt jenthufiaf- 

tic 

» « r -* 4 * • * 

Cef# fky«, there fell about fifteen thouTand of the enemy, and 
jjUfhe took above twenty-four thoufand prifoners; and that on his 
loft amounted only to about two hundred private foldicri, and 
“«7 centurians. ‘ 
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tic manner, and cried oat, 44 Ccefer, thou, ait ithe con- 
u queror." As the company flood in great «ftomfhinent, 
he took the facred fillet from his head, and fworc “He . 
a would never pot it on again, till the event had put his 
44 art beyond que ft ion. ’’ Livy affirm s- this’ for* a truth. 

Caefar granted the whole nation of Theflaly their liberty, 

£ ft the fake of the vi&ory he had gained there, and then 
went inpurfuit of Pompey. He beftowedthe feme privilege j 
Upon the Cmdians, in compliment 4to Theopompus, to j 
whom, we are indebted for a oolleftion of fables $ and he 
difohargedthe inhabitants of Afia from a third part ofiitoir 
impotis. > 

Upoin his arrival at Alexandria, he found Pompey affaf- 
finated j and when Theodotus prefented thehead te hhn, 
he turned from the fight with great abhorence. The fig* , 
net of that general was the only thing he took, and j 
taking it, he wept. As often as any of Pompey’s ftiwd* ; 
and companions Were taken by Ptolemy, wandering abdit' 
the country, and brought to Caefar, he loaded the* whhj 
favours, and took them into his own fertriee. • Ji* dvrotpj 
jto his friends at Rome, 44 That the chief enjoyment W 
44 had of his victory, was, infaving every day one or otter 
' 44 of his fello w^citizens, who had borne arms agairf 
44 him." . 

As for his Egyptian war, forne affert that k *** 
undertaken without neceffity, apd that his paffion for 
Cleopatra engaged him in a quarrel, which profti 
both prejudicial to his reputation, and dangeror» to 
his perfon. Others accttfe the king’s mhdders, p**^* 
cularly the eunuch Photinus, who bad* the greeted 
fiuence at court, and who, having taken off Pompey, and re*. 
moved Cleopatra, privately meditated an attempt ?gais& 
Caefar, Hence It is laid, that Caefar began to pads tb$ 
night in entertainments among his friends, for the greatt^ 
fecurity of his perfon. The behaviour indeed, of few 
eunuch in public^ all he faid and did with refpe£t to C*- 
far, was intolerably infolent and invidious. The com to 
{applied his foldiers with, was old and mufty; and he told 
them, 44 They ought to be f%tisfied with it, fince theyfived 
44 at other people’s colt*’’ x He caufed only wooden asd 
earthen veflels to be ferved up at the king’s table, on p« - 
tence that Caefar had taken all the gold and filver ones fot 
debt. For the father of the reigning prince owed 

fe vente en million five hundred thoufand drachmas . C$b&t 

’ h«d 
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kaJ formeriy remitted to his children the reft, blit thought 
fit to demand the ten millicrrrsat this" time, for the main- 
l Wnance of his army. PhothtuS, itiffead of paying the 
P Jfloney, advifedhim to go and finifti the great affairs he 
had upon his hands, after which he (hould have his money 
with ‘thanks. But Caefar told him, u He 4 had no need of 
u Egyptian counfeliors,?’ and privately fent for Cleopatra 
vat of the country. • 

This princeft, taking only one friend, ApoTlotfcfrute the 
■Sicilian, with her, got into a final! boat, and in the' tfufk 
of Ac evening made for thh palare. As fhefaw it' difficult 
to enter it undifeovered, file rolled herfelf up in a cjftjfetr ; 
Apollodorus tied her up at fall length, like a bale df gdods, 

,nd carried -her in at tne gates to Caefar; This ftratagdm z 
• rfbert, which was aitrong proof of her wit and ingenuity, 
Afiid to have firft opened her the way toCiefer’s hcaft ; 
♦tedthecenqueft advanced fo faff, by the chants’ of" her 
tofcreriatioa, that he took upon him to reconcile her bro- 
ther to bet; and* infilled that ftie (hould reign with Iritrii 

An entertainment was given on account of this retfem- 
««iKadon, and all met to rqeice on the occafion \ when a 
'favant ofaGadar’s, who was his barber, a timorous and 
Wpicious man, led by his natural caution to inquire into 
every thing, and to liffeh every where about the palace, 
•Auad that Achillas the general, and Photinus the eunuch, 
were plotting againff Caefar’s life* Caefar being informed 
kef their defign, planted his guards about the hall and kill- 
ited Photinus. But Achillas efcaped to the army, and in- 
‘drived Caefar in a very difficult and dangerous war; for, 

I withe few troops, he had to make head againff a great 
I why* and a powerful army. 

I’ * The firft difficulty he met with, was, the waftt of 
gvWatec, the Egyptians . having flopped up the.aquedudls f 
ft^kat fuppiicd his quarter. Tne fecond was, the lofs of his 
►'(hips in harbour, which he was forced to burn himfelf, ta 
«prevent their falling into the enemy’s hands; when the 
flames unfortunately fpreading from the dock to the palace, 

Vol. IV*' N burnt 

* He was in greater danger before, when attacked in the palace by 
Achillas, who had made himfelf mailer of Alexandria. Css. Bell* 
Civil. Lib. wL fub fincm> 

f They alio contrived to raife the fea- water by engines, and poor 
it into Gaefar’s refervoirs and ciftexna; but Cacfar ordered wells to be 
<fcig, and, in a night’s time, got a Sufficient quantity ef Jrcih water. 
Vide Cjes, Bell. Alex./ 
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burnt the great Alexandrian library. The third * was id 
the fea-fignt near the ifle of Pharos, when, feeing his men 
hard pretted, he leaped from the mole into a little Ikiff, to 
go to their affiftance. The Egyptians making up on all 
fides,. he threw himfelf into the fea, and with much diffi- 
culty reached f his gallies by fwimming. Having feveral 
valuable papers, «which he was not willing either to lofe or 
to wet, it is faid he held them above watecwith one hand, 
and fw.am with the other. The Ikiff funk foon after he 
left.it. At laft the king joining, the infurgents, Caefar at- 
tacked and defeated him. Great numbers of the Egypti- 
.am were flain, and the king was heard of no more. , This 
gave. Caefar opportunity to eftablifh Cleopatra queen of 
Egypt. Soon after, fhe had a fon by him,. whom.the Alex- 
andrians called Caefario. > 

He then departed for Syria, and from thence marched 
.into Alia Minor, where he had intelligence that Domitius, 
whom he had left governor, was defeated by Pharnaces, 
fon of Mithridates, and forced to fly out of Pontus with the 
few troops that he had left ; and that Pharnaces, purfuinghis ( 
advantage with great ardour, had made himfelf mailer of j 
Bithynia and Cappadocia, and was attempting Armenia j 
the Lefs, having flirred up all the kings and tetrarchs of 
Alia again!! the Romans. Caefar immediately' marched i 
againft him with three legions, and defeated him ima great 
'battle near Zela, which deprived him of the kingdom 
Pontus, as well as ruined his whole army. In the account i 
he gave Amiintius, one of his friends in Rome, of the ra- 
pidity and difpatch with which he gained this vi&ory, he 
made ufe only of three words J, * M I came, I faw, I con- 
Xi quered.” Their having all the fame form and termina- 
tion in the Roman language, adds grace to their concife- 
ucfs. ' ' j 

After this extraordinary fuccefs, he returned to Italy, anw 
‘arrived at Rome, as the year of his fecond di&atorlhip, a* 
oflic/5 that had never been annual before, was on the poid| 
•£ expiring. He was declared conful for the year enfuinjl 

* Firft, there was a general naval engagement; after which CafijJ 
attacked the ifland, and, laft of aU, the mole. It was in this lad 
«tack he was under the difficulty mentioned by Plutarch. 1 

f His firft intention was to gain the Admiral galley ; but finding fj 
«very hard prefled, he made for the others. And it was fort unite fell 
!him that be did, for his own galley foon- went to the bottom. >3 

| V tnif viS t vici, I 

• ■ 
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Bat it was a blot ki bis chara&cr that he didnotpuuifti his 
' troops, who, in a tumult, had killed Cofconius and Galba* 

. men of praetorian dignity, in any fe verer manner than -by 
I calling th$m citizens ,inftead of fellow-Coldiers. Nay*' 

: he gave each of them a thoufand drachm** notwithftatxling, 
and afligaed, them. large portions of land in Italy. Other 
, complaints again!! him arofe from the madnefs of Dole* 

; bella, the avarice of Amintius, the drunkennefs of Antony* 
i and the infolence of . Cornificius f, who, having got pof- 
; felfioa of Pomgey’s houfe, pulle^ it down, and rebuilt it* 

| bec^ufe he thought it not large enough for him. Thefe 
: things were very xlifagreeable to the Romans. * Caefar 
^ Q cw it, and difapproved fuch behaviour, but was obliged* 
through political views, to make ufe of fuch minifterfe 
Cato and Scipio, after the battle of Pharfaiia, had 
into Africa, where they raifed a refpeftabld fcrmy 
with:the afliftance of king Juba.. Caefar now rcfolved to 
carry war into their quarters, and in order to it, firft ciof- 
fed over to Sicily* though it was about the time of the 
winter folft}cc. To prevent bis officers from entertaining 
any hopes of having the expedition delayed, he pitched 
his own tent almoft within the wafh of the fea ; and a fa- 
vourable wind fpringing up, he re- embarked with three 
thoufand foot and a ftnall body of horfe J. After he bad 
hnded them fafely and privately on the African coaft, he 
fet fail again in quefl of the remaining part of his troops*^ 
*hofe numbers were more confiderable, and for whom he 
w as under great concern. He found them, however, on 
their way at fea, and conduced them all to his African 
camp. 

He was there informed, that the . enemy had great de- 
i peudence on an ancient oracle, the purport of which was* 

N 2 “ That 

I * But by this appellation they were cafhicred. It was the tenth 
legion which had mutinied at Capua, and afterwards inarched with 
great infolence to Rome. Caefar readily gave them the difeharrge they 
demanded; which fo humbled them, that they begged to be taken again 
hto his fervice ; and he did not admit of it without much Teeming re- 
lu&ance, nor till after much entreaty.. 

f It was Antony, not Cornificius, who got the forfeiture -of Pom* 
pey’s houfe ; as appears from the life of Antony, and Cicero's fecond 
Philippic. Therefore, there is, probably, a tranfpofition in this place, 
owing to the carelefTncfs of fome tranferiber. 

f He embarked fix legions, and two thoufand horfe ; but the num- 
ber mentioned by Plutarch was all that he landed with at firft ; many 
of the fbipa hating beta feparated by a form. 
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. That the race 9 f Scipio would be always vi&orious in 
44 Africa." And, as he happened to have in his army one 
of the family of Africanus, named Scipio Sallution, though 
in other refpe&s a. contemptible fellow, either in ridicule 
of Scipio, the enemy’s general, or to turn the oracle on 
Jiis tide, in all engagements he gave this Sallution the 
command, as if he had been really general. There were 
frequent occafions of this kind ; for he was often forced to 
tight for provitions, haying neither a fufficiency of bread 
for his men, nor of forage for his horfes He was obliged 
to give his horfes the very fea-weed, only -walhing out th$. 
fait, and mixing a little grafs. with it to make it go. down. 
The thing that laid him under a neceflity of having re- 
courfe to this expedient, was the number of Numidian 
cavalry, who were extremely well mounted, and by fwift 

* and fudden impreffions commanded the whole. coaft. 

* One day when Csefar’s cavalry had nothing elfe to do, 
they diverted themfelves with an African who danced, and 
played upon the ’flute, with great perfection. They had 
left their horfes to the care of boys, and fate attending to 
the entertainment with great delight, when the enemy 
coming upon them at once, killed part, and entered the 
camp with' others, who fled with great precipitation. Had 
not Caefar hm)felf, and Atinius Pollio come to their aflift- 
ance, and ftppped their flight, the war would have been at 
an end that hour. In anpther engagement the enemy had 
the advantage again ; on which occation it was that Csefar 
took an entign, who was running away, by the neck, and 
making him face about, faid, “ Look on this tide for the 
“ enemy." 

Scipio, flufhed with thefe fuccefsful preludes, was de- 
flrousto come to a decitive adtion. Therefore, leaving 
Afranius and Juba in their refpedive camps, which were at 
no great diAance, he went in perfen to tkecamp above the 
lake, i» the neighbourhood of Thapfus, to .raife a fortifica* 
tion for a place of arms and an pocational retreat. White 
Sqipio was conftruftiug ,hi& waUs, and ramparts» Cpefiw* 
with incredible difpatch, made his way through* a eountt? 
ahnoft impracticable by reaion of its woods and difficult 
paties, and ' coming fuddeply upon him, attacked ope-psJ* 
of his army in the rear, another in the front, aud>pufc*hf 
whole to flight. Then making* the be A ufe of his 
tuaity aad of the favour of fortune, with ope tide oi fifr 
£efs he took. the camp dl Afranius, ’ and deAroyed 
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the Numidians $ Juba, their king, being glad to fave him* 
£elf by Eight. Thus in a fmall part of one day he made him* 
felf mailer of three camps, and killed fifty thoufand of the . 
enemy, with the lofs only of fifty men. 

Such is the account fome give us of the a&ion : Others 
fay, that as Caefar was drawing up his army, and giving 
his orders, he had an attack of his old diftemper \ and thfct 
upon its approach, before it had overpowered and deprived 
him of his fenfes, as he felt the firft agitations, he directed 
his people to carry, him to a neighbouring tower, where he 
lay in quiet till the fit was over. 

Many perfons of confular and praetorian dignity efcaped 
out of the battle. Some of them being afterwards taken, 
difpatched themfelves, and a number were put to death by 
Caefar. Having a ftrong defire to take Cato alive, the 
conqueror haflened to Utica*, which Cato had the charge 
of, and for that reafon was not in the battle. But by the 
Vfcy he was informed that he had killed himfelf r fend his 
tmeafinefs at the news was veTy vifible. As his officers 
were wondering what might be the caufe of that uneAfineft, 
he cried out, w Cato, I envy thee thy death, fiftce th6u 
H4 eftviedfl me tlie glory of giving thee thy life.’* NeVef- 
thelefs, by the book which he wrote againft Cato after his 
death, it does not feem as if he had any intentions qf fa- 
vour to him before. For how can it be thought he would 
have fpared the living enemy, when he pouredr fo much 
venom afterwards upon his grave? Yet, from his clemency 
to Cicero, to Brutus, and others without number, who had 
borne arms againft him, it is conjeftured, that the book 
was not written out of a fpirit of rancour, but of political 
ambition j for it Was compofed on fuch an occafion. Ci- 
cero bad written an encomium upon Cato, and he gave 
the name of Cato to the book. It was highly efteemedby 
many of the Romans, as might fee expc&ed,' as well frofn 
thfc fuperior eloquence of the author, as the dignity of the 
fubjeft. ‘ Caefar was piqueef at the fuccefs of a work* which, 
in praifing a man who had killed himfelf to avoid falling 
mto 1 m hands, he thought infinuated fomething to the dif- 

N 3 advantage 

. * Before Csefar left XJtlta, he gave orders For the rebuilding .of 
Carthage, as he did, foon after bis return to Italy, for the rebuilding 
of Corinth, fo that thefe two cities were deftroyed in the fame year, 
and in the fame year raifed out of their ruins, in which they had lain 
about an hundred years. Two years after, they were both repeopled 
with Roman colonies. 
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advantage of his ch a rafter. He therefore wrote an an- 
swer to it, which he called Anticato , and which contained 
& variety of charges again# that great man. Both books 
have ltill their friends, as a regard to the memory of Csefai 
or of Cat? predominates. 

Ca&far, after his return from Africa to Rome, fpokeift 
high terms of his victory to the people. He told them, be , 
had fubdued a country fo extenfive, that it would bring 
yearly into the public flores two hundred thoufand Attic* ; 
meafures of wheat, and three million of pounds of oil. 
After this, he led up his feveral triumphs, over Egypt, 
Pontus, and Africaf. In the title of the latter, mention \ 
*was not made of Scipio, but of Juba only. Juba, the fon I 
of that prince, then very young, walked in the proceffion» 

It proved a happy captivity for him j for of a barbarous i 
and unlettered Numidian, he became an hiflorian worthy 
to be numbered among the moil learned of Greece. The 
/triumph was followed by large donations to the foldiers, ! 
and feafts and public diverfions for the people. He enter- < 
taified them at twenty-two thoufand tables, and prefented 
them with a numerous fhow of gladiators and naval fights, ; 
In honour of his daughter Julia, who had been long dead. 

When thofe exhibitions were over J, an account was ’ 
taken of the citizens, who, from three hundred and twenty : 

• ' thou- 

* 

« * - 

* Medimni, See the table of weights and mcafures. 

f Plutarch either forgot to make mention of the triumph orer 
Gajil, which was the mcft confiderable, or elfe rev KUnxw hat dropt 
out of die text. 

£ J&uauld takes notice of three great miftakes in this pafiage. The 
firft is, where it is faid that Csefar took a ce*fn? of the people* Sue- 
tonius does not mention it, and Auguilus himfelf, in the Marmora 
Ancyrana, fays, that in his fixth’confulate, that is, in the year of Rome 
725, he numbered the people which had not been done for forty-two 
years before. The fecond is, that, before the civil wars brake wit be- 
tween Csefar and Pompey, the number of the people in Rome amounted 
. to no more than three hundred and twenty thoufand ; for long before 
that, it was much greater, and had continued upon the increafe. The 
lad is, where it is afferted, that, in lefs than three years, thofe three 
hundred’ and twenty thoufanchwere red uced by that war , to an hundred 
and fifty thoufand ; the falfityof which aifertion «'evident from tki% 
/.tthat a little while after, Caefar made a draught of eighty thoufand, t0 
be fent to foreign colonies. But, what is {till ftrouger, eighteen years 
after, Auguftus took an account of the people, and found the number 
jamount to fopr millions and fixty-three thoufand, as Suetonius affures 
4 us. From a paffage in the fame Author (Life of Csefar. Chap, iv.) thefc 
mifinkei of Phitarch took their rife* Sufttonius there fays, Rxtnfuf 
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thoufand, wete reduced to a hundred and fifty thouland. 
So fatal a calamity was the civil war, and fuch a number 
of the people did it take off, to fay nothing of the mis- 
fortunes it brought upon the reft of Italy, and all the pro- 
vinces of the empire* 

. This bulinefs done, he was ele&ed conful the fourth 
time ; and the firfl thing he undertook, was to march into 
Spain againft thtf' fons of Pompey, who, though young, 
bad aflembled a numerous army, and Ihowed a courage, 
worthy the command they had undertaken. The great* 
battle which put a period to that war,, was fought under' 
the walls of Murida. Csefar at firft law his men fo hard 


preffed,and making fo feeble a refiftance,that he ran through 
the ranks, amidft the fwords and fpears, crying, M Are 
u you not alhamed to deliver your general into the hands 
u of boys The great and vigorous efforts this reproach 
produced, at 1 aft made the enemy turn their backs, and' 
Aere were more than thirty .thoufand of them flain, whereas 
Cfciar loft only a thoufand, but thole were feme of the 
heft men he had. As he retired after the battle, he told: 
his friends, “ He had often fought for vi61ory, but that 
was the firft time he had fought for his Kfe.” v * 

He won this battle on the day of the Liberalia *, which: 
was the fame day that Pompey the Great marched out, 
fcur years before. The younger of Pompey ’s fons made his 
dcape j the other was taken by Didius, a few days after, 
who brought bis head to Caefar. . 

This was the laft of his wars \ and his triumph on ac r 
count of it gave the Romans more pain than any other 
ftep .he had taken, tie did not now mount, the car for 
having conquered foreign, generals, or barbarian kings, 
but for ruining the children, and deftroying the race of- 
one of the greateft men Rome had ever produced, though 
be proved at laft unfortunate. All the world condemned 
bis triumphing in the calamities of his country, and re«- 

N 4 joicin^r 


nec more nec loco Jolito,fed vicotim per dominos infularum egit : atque exk 
, tyinfi trefehtifq.'e millibus accipientium frumentum e publico , ad centum' quin- 
poginta retraxit . Suetonius fpeaks there of the citizens, who (hared 1 
ui the public corn, whom he found-to amount to three hum red and 
twenty thoufand, $nd probahly,becaufe he perceived that tiiftributioa 
•fifwered in many only the.purpofes of idLenefc, he reduced the numbec 
to a hundrt d and twenty thoufand. Plutarch mifiook recenfum for eenfum * 
this error led him into the other miltakes, 
t The fcveateenth of March. * 
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jdiciifg in things which nothing could excufe, either before 
the gods or men, but extreme neceflity. And it was the 
more obvious to condemn it, becaufe, before this, he had 
jaever fent any meffenger or letter to acquaint the public 
with any vl&ory he had gained in the civil wars, but was 
rather alhamed of fuch advantages* The Romans, how- 
ever, bowing to his power, and fubmitting to the bridle, 
becaufe they faw no other refpite from inteftine wars and 
xtuferies, but the taking one man for their matter, created 
him* dictator for life. This was a complete tyranny \ for 
to abfolute power they added perpetuity. j 

- Cicera was the flrft who propofed that the fenate (hould 
confer great honours upon Caefar, but honours within the ■ 
xneafure of humanity. Thofe who followed, contended 
vrith each other which (hould make him the mod extraor- 
dinary compliments, and by the abfurdity and extravagance 
of their decrees, rendered him odious and infupportable 
even to perfons of candour. His enemies are fuppofed i 
to have vied with his flatterers in thefe facrifices, that they 
might have the better pretence, and the more caufe, to 
lift up their hands againft him. This is probable enough, 
becaufe in other refpe&s, after the civil wars were brought 
to an end, his conduft was irreproachable. It feems as 
if there was nothing unreafonable in their ordering a t a*? 
pie to be built to Clemency, in gratitude for the mercy 
they had experienced in Caefar. For he not only pardon- 
ed moil of thofe who had appeared againft him in tbs 
fields bat on fome of them he bellowed honours and pre- 
ferments j on Brutus and Caflius for inftance $ for-they 
-were both praetors. The ttatues of Pompey had betn 
thrown down, but be did not fuller them to lie in that 
pofture j he ere&ed them again. On which occaiion Ci- 
cero laid, u That Csiefer, by rearing Pompey’s ttatues, 
M had eftablifhed his own,” 

His friends prefled him to have a guard, and many 
jofiered to ferve in that capacity, but he would not fuffcr 
it. For, he faid, “ It was better to die once than to 
* live always in fear of death.” He etteemed the affec- 
tion of the people the mo honourable and the fafeft 
guard, and therefore endeavoured to gain them hy feafc 
and dittributions of corn*, as he did the footers, by placing 
them in agreeable colonies.' The moft noted places that 
he colonized, were Carthage and Corinth) of which it is 

remarkably 


5 
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j Remarkable, that as they were both taken and demolifhed 
at the fame time, fo they weRe at the fame time reflored. 

The nobility he gained by promifing them confulate* 
and praetorftiips, or, if thdfe.were engaged, by giving. 

; them other places of honour and profit. To all he opened 
I the profpe&s of hope \ for he was defirous to reign over 
I a willing people. For this reafon he Was fo ftudious 
; oblige, that when Fabius Maximus died fuddenly towards* 

I die clofe of his confiilfhip,. he appointed Caninius * Re~ 

! bilius confiil for the day that remained. Numbers went 
i to pay their refpefls to him, according to Cuftom, and ti* 

| conduft him to the fenate-hoafe \ on which occafion Cu 
cero laid 4 Let us make hade and pay our compliment t<* 
* the confiil, before his office ir expired.’** 

Csefar had fuch talents for great attempts, and fo vaft 
an ambition, that the many anions he had performed, by 
f &o means induced him to fit down and enjoy the glory 
he had acquired \ they rather whetted his appetite for other 
consuefis, produced new defigns equally great, together 
with equal confidence of fuccefs, and infpired him witfi 
apaflion for freffi renown, as if he had exhaufted all the 
pleafures of the bid. This paffion was nathing but * 
jealoufy of himfelf, a conteft with himfelf (as eager as if 
it Had been with another man) to make his future at- 
chievements outlhine the paft. In this fpirit he had formed 
frdefign, and was making preparations for war again (l the 
Parthians. After he had fubdued them, he intended to 
traverfe Hyrcania, and marching along by the Cafpiair 
fca and mount Caucafus, to enter Scythia to carry his 
conquering arms through the countries adjoining ta Ger^ 
«any, and' through Germany itfelf j and then to return 
by Gaul to Rome ; thus finifhihg the circle of the Romatt 
empire, as well as extending it& bounds to the ocean on 
every fide. 

, During the preparations' for this expedition, he at- 
tempted to dig , through the Ifthmus of Corinth, and 
committed the care of that work to Anienus f . He de- 
igned alio to convey the Tiber by a deep channel dire&ly 

Nj from 

* Macrobitit calls him Rt&hu. 

f tv/ n#» The Latin and .French trao& 

htori jom this with the feritence that follows, and render it, M He de- 
" figned alfo to unite the Anio and the Tibet, and convey them by a 
!* deep channel dire&ly from Rome t# Circfci, &c,*’ But againft that 
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from Rome to Cijresei, and fo into the fea near, Tarracina, 
for the convenience as well as fecurity of merchants who 
traded to Rome. Another , public fpirited work that he 
meditated, was to drain all the marfties by * Nomentum 
and Setia 9 by wjiich ground enough would be gained from 
the water to employ many thoufands of hands.in tillage. He 
propofed farther tp raife banks on. the fhore neareft Rome, 
to prevent the fjeafroxn, breaking in. upon the land*} to cleat 
the Oftian (bore of its fecr^t and dangerous obftru£Hons,and 
to build harbours fit to receive the mgny veffels that, caragio 
there. Thefe things were defigned, but did not take effefl. 

He completed, howeyer, the regulation of the calen- 
dar, and corrected the erroneous f computation of tijme, 
agreeably to a plan which he had ingenioufly contrived, 
and which prayed, of the great eft utility. For.it/wasjiQt 
only in qncient times that the Roman months fo illr^gry^d 
with the revolution of the year, that the .feitival^ and days 
of facrifice. by little and little fell» back into feafons quite 
oppofite to thofe of their inftitution \ but even in the time 
of Caefar, when, the folar year was made ufe of, the g«P e ' 
xality lived in perfect ignorance of the matter j and the 
priefts, who were the only perfons that knew any thing 
about it, ufed to add all at once, and when nobody ex- 
pe&ed it, an intercalary month, called Marcedonius , of 
which Numa was the inventor* That remedy, hpwever, 
proved much too Weak, and was far from operating nxten- 
fively, enough, to correfl the great mifcomputations of 
time > as we have obferved in that prince’s life. 

• ■ • . Caefar 

conftru&ioa there is this ftrong objection,, that the Anio falls into the 
Tiber above Rome. In Greek, too, that river would be A*ws t not 
Asms*. And if we admitted of that conftru&ion, what could be n ade 
of Avtnta* vun mi which would literally be, bawng ptt* 

•vitufiy fitted the Anio to that purpofe • 

On the other hand it may be alleged,, that poffibly Plutarch might 
Hot know were t Hfc conflux of the Anio and the Tiber was, though, 
with refpe& to a man who had lived fome time at Rome, it isfcarce an 
admiffible fuppofition And we muft acknowledge, that we'have not 
any where elfe met with Anienus as a Roman name. 

• Suetonius takes no notice of Csefar's intention to make this cut. 

♦ It appears from a paffage in Suetonius, Vit. Caef* c. 44. Siccart 
Pemp tinas paludes as well as from anotfter in Strabo, Ed. Par. 1 . v. p. »JI* 
C. p. that £pr Nomentum , we fhould here read Pernentium. 

f Through means of that erroneous computation,. the Roman ca- 
lendar had gained near three months in the time of Caefar. Before 
this, endeavours had been ufed to cor re (ft the irregularity, but it sever 
could be dene with exa&nef* See the life of &uma» 
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Cse&t having prdpofed the queflion to the mo ft able phi- 
loibphers and mathematicians, pubjifhed, upon principles 
already verified, a new and more ex aft regulation, which , 
tbe Romans (Jill go by, and by that means are neater the* 
truth than other nations with refpqft.to the' difference be- 
tween the fun’s revolution and that of the twelve months. 

Vet this ufeful invention forniihed matter of ridicule to* 
the envious, and to thofe who could but ill brook h>& 
power. For Cicero (if I mi flake not) when feme one hap- 
pened to fay, u Lyra will rife to-morrow,” anfwered r 
“ Undoubtedly $ there is an edift for it As if the ca- 
lendar was forced upon them, as welj as other things. 

But the principal thing that excited the public hatred, 
and at laft caufed his death, was his paffion foT the title of 
king. It was the firft thing that gave offence to the multi- 
tude, and it afforded his inveterate enemies a very plaufible 
plea. Thofe whp wanted to procure him that honour, 
gave it out among the: people, that it appeared ftom ther 
Sibylline books, “ The Romans could never conquer the 

Parthians, except they went to war under the conduft of f 
u a king/’ And one day, when Csefar returned from Alba t 
to Rome, fome of his retainers ventured to falute him by 
that title. Obferving that the people were troubled, at 
this flrange compliment, he put on an air of refentment* 
and faid, “ He was not called king, but Caefar.?* Upon 
this, a deep filence enfued, and he paffed on in no good 
humour. ’ ‘ 


Another time the fenate having decreed him fome ex- 
travagant honours, the confuls and praetors, attended by 
the whole body of patricians, went to inform him of 
wbat they had dpne. When they canie, he did not rife to 
Receive them, but kept his feat, aa if they had been per- 
*°ns in a private Ration, and his. anfwer to their addrefs, 
was, u That there was more need to retrench his hopours r 
than to enlarge them.” This haughtinefs gave* pain 
not only to the fenate, but the people, who thought the 
contempt, of that body reflefted difhonour upon, the whole 
commonwealth for all who could decently withdraw* 
Went off' greatly dejefted. 

Perceiving the falfe fltep he had taken, he retired iramc-, 
diately to his own Iioufe $ and laying his -neck bare, told 
ws friends, “ He was ready for the firfl hand that would 
ftrike.” He then bethought himfelf of alleging his 
temper as an excufe $ and affert ed that thofe who are 

* N 6 under 
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under its influence, are apt to ‘find their faculties fail 
them, when they fpeak Handing y a trembling and giddt* 
pels coming upon them, which bereaves them, of ’their' 
fenfes. This, however, was not really the cafe ; for it is 
faid, he was deiirous to rife to the fenate ; but Cornelius 
BalbuS, one of his friends, or rather flatterers, held him, 
aild had fervility enough to fay, 44 Will you not remember , 

44 that you are Caefar, and fuffer them to pay their court 
4< to you as their fiiperior." 

Thefe difcontents were greatly increafod tbenridiguity 
with which he treated the tribunes of the people. In the ] 
Lupercalia, which, according to moft writers, is an ancient’ 
paftoral feaft, arid which anfwers in many refpe&s to the 
Lycxa amongft the Arcadians, young men of noble fami- 
lies, and indeed many of the magiflrates, run about the 
ftreets naked, and, by way of dlverfion, ftrike ati they 
meet with leathern thongs with the hair upon them. 
Numbers of women of the fitft quality put themfelves ia 
their way, and prefent' thbir hands fot ftripes, (as fcholars 
do to a mafter) being; perfuaded that the pregnant gain an 
eafy delivery by it, and that the barren are enabled to 
conceive. Csefar wore a triumphal robe that^ day, and 
feated himfelf in a golden. chair upon the rqflrd , to fee the 
ceremony. 

Antony ran among the reft, in compliance with the 
rules of the feftival, for he was confol. When he came 
into th z,forum % and the crowd had made way for him, he 
approached Csefar, and offered him a diadem wreathed 
with laurel. Upon this, fome plaudits were heard, but 
very feeble, becaufe they proceeded only from, perfons 
placed there on purpofe. Caefar refufed it, and then the 
plaudits were loud and general. Antony prefented it 
once more, and few applauded his officioufnefs $ but when 
Csefar rejected it again, the applaule again was general. 
Csefar, undeceived by this fecond trial, rofe up, and ordered 
the diadem to be confeerated in the capitol- 

A few days after’, his ftatues were fcen adorned with 
royal diadems; and Flavius ai)d Manillas, two of ‘the 1 
tribunes, went and tore them off. They atfo found out' 
the perfons who fir ft faluted Caefar king, and committed 
them la prifon*. The people followed with cheerful ac- 
clamations, and called them Brutufes becaufe Brutus was 
the man who expelled the kings, and put the govern- 
ment in the hands of the fenate and people. Caefar, highly 

incenfed 
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1 infcenfed it theit bfehavfour, depofed the tribunes 5 and by 
way of reprimand to them; as well as Infult to the people* 
called them federal times Brutes and ! Cunucans *. 

Upon this, many applied to Mardu9 Brutus, who, by 
the fetfeer’s fide, was fuppofed to be a defeendant of that 
ancient Brutus, and"whofe mother was of the illuftrious 
I hotrfc of the Semlitr He was alfo nephew and fon-in-law 
! to Cato. No man was more inclined than he to lift his- 
handagainft monarchy, but he was with-held by the ho-* 

' nows arid favours he had received from Csefar, who ha<£ 

I not only given him his life after the defeat of Pompey; at 
1 Phar&lia, and pardoned many of his friends at his teqyueil, 
bat Continued to honour him with his confidence. . That 
tery year he h'ad procured him the mod honourable prce- 
torilp, and he had .named him for the confuKhip four 
years after, in preference to Caflius, who was his compe- 
titor. On'which Occafiotv Caefar is reported to have faid*. 
w Caflius afligrts the ftfonger reafons, but I cannot refufe 
*• Brntus. ,r 

Some imptached Brutus, after the confpiracy was form-" 
^ butj inftead of liftening to them, he laid his hand on. 
Us body, and laid, “ Brutus- will wait for this fldn j” in*’ 
tiffiating, that, though the virtue of Brutus rendered him' 
^orthy of empire, he would not be guilty of any ingra- 
titude or bafenefs to obtain it. Thofe, however, who were- 
defirous of a change, kept their eyes upon him only, or . 
principally at'leaft ; and as they durft not fpeak out plain*' 
they put billets night after night in the tribunal and feat 
which he ufed as praetor, meftly in thefc terms, 44 Thou; 
u ficepeft, Brutus, 11 or, 44 Thou art not Brutus.” 

Caflius perceiving his friend's ambition a little ftimulate<£ 
by thefe papers, began to ply him clofer than before, and 
fyur him on to the great enterprife \ for he had a particu- 
lar 

% 

* One thing which Strabo mentions as an in fiance of the ftupidity. 
. *l )e Cumaeans, namely, their not laying any duty upon merchandife-' 
Sported into their harbour, feems to'be a very equivocal proof of it x 
for their leaving the port free, might bring them trade, and make them 
4 flouriflung people. Another thing which he mentions {though it 5s* 
farce worth repeating),!», that they had mortgaged .their porticos, and,* 
.fipon failure of payment of the money, were prohibited by their crcdi- 
I tors from walking under them j but at laft r when feme heavy rains came 
j JQ. public notice was given by the creditors, that their debtors would be ; 
; indulged that favour. Hence, he tells us, that faying, “ Jbe Gum/eana 
* ha ve not fenfe to get under fhefrer when it rams, till they are put% 
?. of it by the crier.’* 
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lar enmity againft Caefar, for the reafons which we have: 
mentioned in the life of Brutus. Caspar, too, had fome. 
fufpicion of him, and he even faid one day to his friends,' 
“ VVhat think you of CaEius ? I do not like his pale 
“ looks.” Another time, when Antony and Dolabella 
wereaccufed of fame defigus againft his perfon and govern- 
ment,. he faid. “ 1 have no apprehenfions, from thofe fat 
“ and ileek men; I rather fear the pale and; lean, plies 
meaning Caflius and Brutus. 

. It feems, from thisinftance, that fate is not fo fee ret, as it 
is inevitable. For we are told, thefe were ftrongfigns and 
prefages of the death of Caefar. As to the lqpiti in the* 
heavens, the ftrange noifes * heard in various quarters 
by night, and the appearance of foiitary birds in the forum f 
perhaps they deferve not our notice in fo great an eventas 
this. But fome attention fhould be given to. Strabothe 
philofopher. According to him, there were ffeen in the air 
men of fire encountering each other $ fuch a flame appeared 
to iflue from the hand of a foldier’s fervant, that all the 
fpe&ators thought it muft be burnt, yet, when it was over, 
he found no harm : and one of the vi&ims which Caefa* 
offered, was found 1 without a heart. The latter was cer- 
tainly a moft planning prodigy > for, according to the 
rules of nature, no creature can exift without a heart. 
What is (till more extraordinary, many report, that i cer- 
tain foothfayer forewarned him of a great danger which 
threatened him on the ides of March, and that when the 
day was come, as he was going to the fenate-houfe, he 
called to the foothfayer, and faid laughing, “ The ides 
u of March are come to which., he anfwered, foftly r 

Yes ; but they are not gone. 1 ’ 

The evening before, he fupped with Marcus Lepidus, 
and figned, according to cuftom, a number of letters, as 
he fat at table. While he was fo employed, there arofe a 
queftion, u What kind of death was the beft?” and Caefar 
anfwering before them all, cried out, u a fudden one.” 
The fame night, as he was in bed with his wife, the doors 
and windows of the room flew open at once. Difturbed 
both with the noife and the light, he obferved, by moon^ 
fhme, Calpurnia in a deep deep, uttering broken words 

* With fome of the manuferipts, we read KTrnoTX w»b( . 

1taQi£op,iMs. If the common reading, TTIIOTX, * «*• ** 
be preferred, the fenfe will be tbc fan faimming, about in tte 

ntgbt* * 
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*hd inarticulate .groans. She dreamed that (he was weep* 
ing over him, as (he * held him, murdered, in her arms . 
Others fay, (lie dreamed that the * pinnacle was. fallen* 
which, as Livy tells us, the fenate had ordered to be 
ere&ed upon Caefar ’s houfe, by way of ornament and 
dillin&ion y ^nd that it was the fall of it which (he lamented 
and wept for. Be that v as it may, next morning (lie' con- 
jured Caefar not. ta go out that day, if he could pofiibly 
avoid it, but to adjourn the fenate; and, if he paid no 
regard to her dreams, tahave recourfe to fome other fpecie* 
of divination, or to facrifices, for information as to his 
fate. 1'his gave him fome fufpicion and alarm ; for he 
had never known before, in Calpurnia, any thing of .the 
weaknefs or fuperfiition of her fex, though (lie was now fo 
ouch affe&ed. 

He therefore offered a number of facrifices, and, as the 
diviners found no aufpicious tokens in any of them he 
fent Antony i to difmifk the fenate. In the mean time; 
l t Decius Brutus, furnamed Albinus, came in. He was a 
perfon in* whom Caefar placed fueli confidence, that he. 
had appointed him his fecond heir, yet was he engaged 
in the confpiracy with the other Brutus and Caflius. This 
man, fearing that if Caefar adjourned the fenate to another 
day, the affair might be difcovered, laughed at the diviners,, 
and told Caefar he would be highly to blame, if, by fuel» 
a (light, he gave the fenate an occafion of complaint agairifb 
him. “ For they were met,” he faid, “ at his fummons* 
and came prepared with one voice to honour him with 
** Ae title of king in the provinces, and to grant that 
“ he (hould wear the diadem both by land and fea every' 
where out of Italy. But . if any one go and tell them* ' 
now they have taken their places, they mull go homo 
again, and return when Calpurnia happens to . have 
better dreams, what room will your enemies Have ta 
launch out.againft you ? Or who will hear your friends, 
when they attempt to (how, that this is not an open fervi- 
tude on the one hand, and tyranny on the other?— If 
4 you are abfolutely perfuaded that this is an unluckjc day, , 
it is certainly better to go ydurfelf, and tell them you 

“ have 

i 

* The pinnacle was an ornament vfually placed upon the top of their 
topics, and was commonly adorned with fome (latues of their’ gods, 
“gure^of victory, or other fymbollcal device. 

t Plutarch finding a D. prefixed to Brutus, took it for Deciuj ; but 
hi name, wai Decimus Brutus. SceAppian and Suetonius. 
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41 hare flrohg reafons for putting off bufinefs till another t 
time.” So faying, he took Caefar by the hand, ahd fed j 
him out. ] 

He was not gone far from the door, when a (lave, wbo ! 
belonged to fome other perfon, attempted to get up tA 
(peak to him, but finding it impoffibte, by reafon of the* 
crowd that was about him, he made Ms way into the 
houfe, and putting himfelf into the hands of Calpurma, 
defired her to keep bim fafe till Caefar’s Teturn, becaufe he 
had matters of great importance to communicate* 

Artemidorus the Cnidian, who, by teaching the Greek 
eloquence, became acquainted with fome of Brutus’s 
friends, and had got intelligence of moft of the traafac- 
tions, approached Csefar with a paper, explaining what he 
had to difcover. Obferving that he gave the papers, as 
feft as he received them, to his officers, * he got up as 
clofe as poffible, and faid, u Caefar, read this to yourfelf 
44 and quickly j for it contains matters of great confc* 
w quence, and of the laft concern co you.’* He took it, 
and attempted feveral times to read it, but was always 
prevented by cTne application or other. He therefore kept 
that paper, and that only in his hand, when he entered the 
houfe. Some fay, it was delivered to him by another man f r 
Artemidorus being kept from approaching him all the wajf 
by the crowds 

Thefe things might, indeed, fall out by chanee 5 but a* 
in the place where the fenate was that day afferobled, and 
which proved theicene of that tragedy, there was a ftatue 
of Pompey, and it was an edifice which Pompey had con- 
fecrated for an ornament to his theatre, nothing call be 
clearer than that fome deity condu&ed the whole bufinefi* 
and dire&ed the execution of it to that very fpot. Eve& 
Caflius himfelf, though inclined to the do&rines of Epi- 
curus, turned his eye to the ftatue of Pompey, and fecretly 
invoked his aid, before the great attempt. The arduous 
occafion, it feems, over-ruled his forme* featiments, and 
laid him open to all the influence of enthufiafin. Antony, 
who was a faithful friend to Caefar, and a man of great 
f^rength, was held in difeburfe without by a Brutus Albinus, 
who had contrived a long ftory to detain him. 

When Caefar entered the houfe, the fena» rofe-te do 
him honour. Some of Brutus’s accomplices came up be* 

hind 

7 X * % ^ 

• By Cains Trebonius. So Plutarch lays, ia the Life- of -Brutaif 
Appiao fays the fame ; and Cicero too, in his fccofid Philippie» 
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bind his chair, and others before it, pretending to inter* 

, cede, along with-* Metillius Cimber, for the recal of his 
I brother from exile. They continued their inftances till 
be came to his feat. When he was feated* he gave them 
a pofitive denial > and as they continued their importunU 
ties with an oil* of conipulfion, he grewangry. f Cimbeg 
■ then with both hands pulled his gown off his neck, which 
vas the fignal for the attack. Cafea gave him the firft* 
Mow. ■ It was a ftroke upon the neck with his fword* 
but the wound. was not dangerous ; for in the beginning 
otfo tremendous an enterprife, he was probably in fome 
d&rder. Ceefar therefore turned upon him, and laid hold 
! of4k fftord. ' At the fame time they both cried out, the 
| in- Latin, u Villain ! Cafea ! what doff thou mean ?” 
and theother in Greek, to his brother, “ Brother, help." 

After fiich a beginning, thofe who knew nothing of the 
, M&fpiracy, were feized with conft ernatiori and horror, in* 

I tA&Uch that they durft neither fly, nor affift, nor even utter 
i word. All the confpirators now drew their fwords, and 
Grounded him in fuch a manner, that, whatever way he 
tuned, he faw nothing but fteel gleaming in his face, and 
ttet nothing but wounds. Like fome favage bead attacked 
I by the hunters, he found every hand lifted againlt him, 
w they had all agreed to have a fhare in the facridce and 
* tafte of his blood. Therefore Brutus himfelf gave him a 
feoke in the groin. Some fay, he oppofed the reft, and 
continued ftruggling and crying out, till he perceived thef 
frord of Brutus ; then he drew his robe over his face* and 
yielded to his fate. Either by accident,' or pufhed thither 
the confpirators, he expired ontbe pedeftalof Poropey’a 
totae, and dyed it with his blood ; fo that Potnpey feemed 
to prefide over the work of vengeance, to tread his enemy 
tfider his feet, and to enjoy his agonies. Thofe agonies* 
Were great, for he received no lefs than three and twenty . 
Wounds. And many of the confpirators wounded each 
Wher, as they were aiming their blows at him. 

Caefar thus difpatched, Brutus «advanced to fpeak to the 
fcnate, and to affiga his resdons for what he had done, but* 

they 
• •* 

* JbfeHUku it plainly a corruption. Suetonius call» him Cipher TuU 
to*** In Appian he it named Atilius Cimber t and there is a medal which* 
bears that name; but that medal is believed to be fpurious. Softie Call 
bun Metellus Cimber ; and others fuppofe we fhoold read M. Tullioa 
Cimbtr. . . I 

t Here in the original it is Metellius again. 
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they could not bear to hear him ; they fled out of the ho ufe, 
and filled the people with inexpreflible horror and difmay. 
Some (hut up their houfes j others left their (hops and 
counters. ~ All were in motion ; One Was running to fee 
the fpeftacle ; another running back. Antony and Lepi* 
dus, Gaefar’s principal friends, withdrew, and hid them- 
felves in other people’s houfes. Meantime Brutus and his 
confederates, yet warm from the (laughter, marched in a 
body, with their bloody fwords in their hands, from the 
fenate-houfe to the capitol, not like men that fled, but with 
an air of gaiety and confidence, calling the people to li- 
berty, and (lopping to talk with every man of conffcquence 
whom they met. There were fome who even joined them, 
and mingled with v their train ; defirous of appearing to 
have had a (hare in the aftion, and hoping for- one in the 
glory. (3f this number were Caius Oftavius and Lentuli 
Ids Spinther, who afterwards paid dear for their vanity ; j 
being put to death by Antony and young Csefar. So 1 ; 
that they gained not even the honour for which they loft, 
their lives \ for rfobody believed that they had a*y partift 
the enterprife \ and they were punifhed, not for the deed*;; 
but for the will. 

• ' Next day, Brutus and the reft of the confpirators cametj 
down from the capitol, and add refled the people, wbft*j 
attended to their difcourfe, without expreffmg either* 
diflike or approbation of what was done. But by their fi* 
lence, it appeared that they pitied Csefar, at the fame time* 
that they revered Brutus. The fenate pafled a general 
sunnefty, and, to reconcile all parties, they decreed Casfa* 
divine honours, and confirmed - all the aft's of his dicto* 
torfhip $ while on Brutus and his friends they bellowed* 
governments, and fuch honours as were fuitable : So that* 
it was generally imagined the commonwealth was firmly 
©ftablifhed again, and all brought into the heft order. 

: But when, upon the opening of Caefar’s will, it was 
found that he had left every Roman citizen a confidcrable* 
legacy, and they beheld the body, as it was carried 
through the forum t all mangled with wounds, the multi- 
tude could no longer be kept within bounds. They llopt 
the proceffion, and tearing up the benches, with the doors 
and tables,' heaped them into a pile, tmd burnt the corpfe 
there. Then fnatching flaming brands from the pile, fotoc 
ran to bum the houfes of the aflajfirts. while others ranged. 

i . * « 1 * * ■ _ 

the city, to find the. confpirators themfelves, and tear tnem 

««% 
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iV pieces $ but they had taken fuch care to fecure. thejna- 
felvcs, that they could not meet with one of them, • 

One Cinna,, a friend of Caefar’s, had a ftrange dream the. 
preceding night. He dreamed (as they tell us^that Cadar 
invited him to fupper, and, upon his refufal to go, caught 
bitn by the hand, and drew him after him, in fpite of all 
tberefiftance he could make. Hearing, however, that the, 
body of Csefyr was to be burnt in the forum , he went to 
dim in doing him the laft honours, though he had a fever, 
upon him, the conference of his uneafinefs about his 
dream. On his coming up, one of the populace aiked, 
“ Who that was?” and having learned his name, told it 
bis next neighbour. A report immediately fpread through 
tbe whole company, that it was one of Csefar’s mur- 
derers j and, indeed, one of the confpirators was named 
Ginna. The multitude taking this for the man, fell upoo 
Bm, and tore him, to pieces upon the fpot. Brutus and 
Caffius were fo terrified at this rage of the populace, that, 
I few days after, they left the city. An account of their 
ftbfequent aSions, fufferines* and death, may be found in 
life of Brutus.. 

% Cajfar died at the age of fifty-fix, - and did not furvive 
opey above four years. His objeft was fovereigri 
and authority, which he purfued through innumer-’. 
F»le dangers, and by prodigious efforts he gained it at 
M. But he reaped no other fruits from it than an empty 
^ an invidious title. „ It is true, the divine power which»/ 
fttadu&ed him^ through life, attended him after hisjdeatb 
$ bis avenger, purfued and hunted out the affailins over 
«a and and refted not till there was not a man left, 
of thofe who dipt their hands in his blood, or of 
Ibofe who gave their fandion to the deed. 

The mofl remarkable of natural events relative to this. 

was, that Caflius, after he had loll the battle of 
bdippi i killed himfelf with the fame dagger which he 
at * made ufe of againft Csefar $ and the molt fignal phe-« 
^taenon in the -heavens, was that of a great comet 

which. 


b 


* u 


A comet made its appearance in the north, while we were ede-' ' 
i, the games in honour of Caefar, and (hone bright for feven days. 

. rofc about the eleventh hour of the day, and was feen by all na- 
h llo 0«. It was commonly believed to be a fign that the foul of Caefaf 
u ? as a< Itoitted among the gods ; for w hich reafon we added a ftar to 
e bead of his llatue, confecraoed foon after in the fvnm" 

~ fragm. Auo. C*s. ,ap, Plix*. 1. ii. c. ' 
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wMcIi (hone very bright for feven nights after CaTar’s 
death, and then difappeared. To which we may add the 
Hiding of the fun’s luftre ; for his orb looked pale all that 
year j he rofe not with a fparkling radiance, nor had the 
heat he afforded its ufoal ftrength. The air, of courier, 
Was dark and heavy, for want of that vigorous heat which 
clears and rarefies it ; and the fruits were fo crude awl 
lUiconco&ed, that they pined away and decayed, through 
the ehfllnefs of the atmofphere. ‘ * ! 

We have a proof ftiil more (hiking, that the affaffintf* 
tion of Caefar was difpleaiing to the gods, in the phaiH 
tom that, appeared to Brutus. The (lory of it is this. ; 
Brutus was on the point of tranfporting his army froi 
Abydos to the oppofite continent y and the night before hcj 
lay in his tent, awake, according to cuftom, and in deeg 
thought about what might be the event of the war; for i 
was natural to him to watch great part of the night, ail 
no general ever required fo little deep. With all his fenW 
about him, he heard a noife at the door of his tent, ana 
hooking towards the light, which was now burnt veil 
low, he faw a terrible appearance in the human form, bij 
of prodigious ftature, and the i&oft hideous afpeft.- A| 
firft he was ft ruck with aftonifhtnent ; but when he faw*J 
neither did nor (poke any’ thing to hitn, but Hood 
filence by his bed, he afked it, ? Who it Wds?” Tbt 
. fpe&re anfwered, u I am : tfey evil genius, Brutus ; thod 
h (halt fee me at Philippi.'” Brutus adfwered boldly, u I 4 ® 
u meet* thee there' and thi^fpeflre immediately vfcniflfc*^ 

Some time after, he engaged Atitony and O&aViui Csefsl 
at Philippi, and the fird^lay was' vi&drioui, carrying 8» 
before hijn where he fought in perfon, and even pillagMl 
Caefar’s camp. The night before he was to fight the fe* 
cond battle, the fame fpe&re appeared_ to him again, M 
fpoke not a word. Brutus, however, utiderftood that b^j 
laft hour was near, and courted danger with all the vwj 
lence of defpair. Yet he did not fall irt the a£Hon; bof 
feeing all loft, he retired to the top of a rocky where b4 
preferred his naked fword to his bread, and a^. friend, as 
they tell us, afliftiog the* thruft, . he died upon the fpotV 


* Whatever Plutarch's motive may have been, it is certain tbathj 
has given us a very inadequate and imperfect idea- of the charade* * 
Cacfar. The life he has written is a confided jumble of feds (batched 
fcpm different hiltoriaaa, without order ^conildcncy, regularity, or acca- 

Btf* 
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0EMADES, the orator, by ftudying in his. whole ad# 
miniflration to pleafe the Macedonians and Anti# 
pter, had great authority in Athens, When he found 
Kmfelf by «that complgifance often obliged to propofe laws 
•nd make fpleches injurious to the dighity and. virtue of 
bis country* he ufed to fey, “ He was excufeble, because 
“ he came to the helm when the commonwealth waa n* 
H more than a wreck,” This afiertion, which in him was 
■warrantable, was time enough when applied to the adr 
■iniftration of Phocion. Demades was the very man who 
«recked his country. He purfued fuch.a vicious plan both 
folds private and public conduit, that Antipater ferupled 
to fay of him when he was grown old, “ Tfcpt he was 
J like a fecmficed beaft, all copfumed except his tongue 
( tnd Us paunch • But the virtue of Phocion found a 
fcoag and powerful adverfery in the times, and its glory 
ksspbicured in the gloomy period of Greece’s mi$foi> 
ptoes. For virtue is not fo weak as Sophocles would make 
pt, nor is the (entiments juft which he puts in the mputk 
m one of the perfons of us drama ; 

— — The firmed mind will fail 

Beneath misfortune ’» ftvoke, and, ftunn’d, depart _ . 

From ita fage plan of a${oR f. 

Nf. He has left ua none of thofe finer and minnter traits, which, ax 
fcdfewhere juftly obferves, diftinguHh and chara&erife the man more 
ttan his moil popular and fjplendid operations. He ha» written the life 
~ Cafer like a man under restraint ; has fkimmed over his a&ions, and 
vn a manifeft fatisfa&ion when he could draw the attention of the 
ler to other chara&ers and cireumftances, however iniignificant, or 
I* often foever repeated by himfelf, in the narrative«of other lives* 
1st from the Kttle light he has afforded us, and from the better accounts 
* other hiftorians, we may eaftly difeover, that Cacfar was a man of 
Nat and difUnguilhed virtues* Had he been as able in his political ns 
Mwas in his military capacity, had he been capablelof hiding, or even 
^managing that opennefs of mind, which was the cqnnate attendant 
4 his liberality and ambition, the laft prevailing paffion would not have 
ttaded him fo far, as to pot fo early a period to Kis race of glory. 

* Th« tongue and the paunch were not burnt with the reft of the 
ri&iin. The paunch ufed to be fluffed and ferved up at table, and the 
IWgue was burnt on the altar at the epd of the entertainment in ho- 
of f^crcury* and had libations poured upon it* Of this thcro 
ire many examples in Homer’s Odyffey* i 
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All the advantage that fortunte can truly be affirmed t* 
gain in her combats with the good^ and virtuous, is the 
bringing upon them unjuft reproach and cenfure, iriftead 
. of the honour and efteem which are their due, and by 
that means leffening the confidence the world would have 
in their virtue. 

It is imagined, indeed, that wheti affairs profper, the 
people, elated with their ftrength and fuccefs, behave 
*with great infolence to good toinifter$ $ but it is the very 
reverie. Misfortunes always four their temper ; the leaft 
thing will thfen difturb them ; they take fire at trifles $ and 
they are impatient of the leaft fevcrity of expreffion. He 
who reproves their faults, feems to reproach ' them with 
their misfortunes, and every bold and free addreft i i con* 
lidered as an infult. As honey makes a wounded 1 br ul- 
cerated member fmart, fo it often happens, that a refnon* 
ft ranee, though pregnant with truth and fenfe, hurts and 
irritates the diftreffed, if it is not gentle and mild in the 
application. Hence Homer often expreffes fuch things as 
are pleafant, by the word menoeikes , which fignifies what 
is fyrrtphonious to the mind \ what foothes its weaknefs, and 1 
bears not hard upon its inclinations. Inflamed eyes love 
to dwell upon dark-brown colours, and avoid fuch as are 
bright and glaring. So it is with a ftate, in any feries of 
ill-condu&ed and unprofperous meafures, fuch is the feeble 
and relaxed condition of its nerves, that it cannot bear the 
leaft alarm j the voice of truth, which brings its faults to 
its remembrance, gives it inexpreflible pain, though not 
only ialutary, but neceffary ; and it will not be heard, ex- 
cept its harftinefs is modified. It is a difficult talk to go- 
vern fuch a people ; for, if the man who tell? them the 
truth, falls the firft facrifice, he who flatters them,’ at laft * 
perifties with them. 

The mathematicians fay, the fun does not move in the 
fame direction with the heavens, nor yet in a dire&ioa 
quite oppofite, but circulating with a gentle and'almoft in- 
fenfible obliquity, gives the whole fyftem fuch a tempera- 
ture as tends to its prefervation. So In’a fyftem of govern- 
ment, if a ftatefman is determined to deferibe a ftraight 
line, and in all things to go againft the inclinations of the 
people, fuch rigour muft make his adminiftration odious % 
and, on the other hand, if he fuffers himfelf to be carried 
along with their moft erroneous motions, the government 
’ will foon be in a tottering and ruinous ftate. The latter 
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i» the more common error of the two. But the politics 
which keep a middle courfe, fometimes flackening the* 
reins, and fometimes keeping a tighter hand, indulging 
the people in one point to g&in another that is more im- 
portant, are the only meafures that are formed upon ra- 
tional principles : for a well-timed condefeeniion and mo- 
‘derate treatment, will bring men to concur in many ufeful 
fchemes, which they cGuld not be brought into by def- 
fotifnj and violence. It mull be, acknowledged, that tbit 
jmediura is difficult to hit upon, hecaufe it requires a mix- 
.tore of dignity with gentlenefs j but when the jud tempe- 
rature, is gained, it prefents the bappieft and mod pecfe& 

I ony that can be conceived. It is by this fublixne har- 
\ the fupreme Being governs the world ) for nature is 
ragged into obedience to his commands, and though 
fluence is irrefidible, it is rational and mild, 
te effeSs of auflerity were feen in the younger Cato, 
e wgs nothing engaging or popular in his behaviour m , 
ftudied to oblige the. people, and therefore hie 
1 $ in the adminidration was not great. Cicero fays* 
r afted as if he h^d lived in the commonwealth of 
tto, not in the dregs of Romulus, and by that means 
i ffiort of the confulate* . His cafe appears to m6 
s re been the fame with that of fruit which comes out 
Ton : people look upon It with pleafure and admira- 
but they make no ufp of it. Thus the old faQiioned 
: of Cato, making its appearance amidd the luxury 
orruption which time ha4 introduced, had all thte 
lor of reputation which fuch a phaenomenon could 
i but it. did not anfwer the exigencies of the date \ it 
ifproportioned to the times, and too ponderous,, and 
ldy for ufe. Indeed his circumdances were not aito- 
r like thofe of Phocion, who came not into the ad- 
ration till the date was finking f \ whereas Cato 
nly to fave the (hip beating about in the dorm. At 
me time we mud allow that he had not the principal 
km of her ; he fat not at the helm y he could do no 
j ' ' more 

i * The paffage here referred to, is in the firft epidle of Cicero’s fe- 
i<ood book to Atticus. But we find nothing there < £ the repulfe Cato 
iJuet with in his application for the confulihip. That repulie, indeed, 
did not happen till eight years after the date of that epiftle. 

, f Our author means, that uncommon and extraordinary efforts were 
tooie neceffary to fave the poor refrains of a wreck, than to keep • 
^P» y«t whole and entire, from finking. x 
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more than help to hand the fails and the tackle. "Yet htf 
maintained a noble confli& with Fortune, who having de- 
termined tp ruin the commonwealth, effe&ed it by a variety 
of hands» but with great difficulty, by flow fteps and gradu- 
al advancers. So near Was Rome being faved by Cato and 
Cato’s virtue ! With it we would compare that of Phocion: 
not in a general manner, fo as to fay, they were both per- 
sons of integrity, and able ftatefmefc ; for there is a differ- 
r ence between valour and valour, for inftance, between that 
of Alcibiades and that of Epaminondas > the prudence of 
Themiflocles and that of Ariftides were not the fame ; juf- 
tice was of one kind in Numa, and in Agefilaus of another : 
but the virtues of Phocion and Cato were the fame in the 
mod minute particulars ; their impreflion, form and colour, 
are perfeftly fimilar. Thus their feverity of" manners was 
equally tempered with humanity, and their valour with 
caution ; they had the fame folieitude for others, and dif- 
regard for themfelves 5 the fame abhorence of every thing 
bafe and dishonourable, and the fame firm attachment to 
juftxce on all occafions : fo that it requires a very delicate 
expreffion, like the finely diferiminated founds of the or- 
gan, to mark the difference * in their chara&ers. 

It is tiniverially agreed, that Cato was of an illuffroas 
pedigree, wfyich we fliall give fome account of in his life; 

and 

. * Art Xitwt «hw X170 epyrnus inn mm* 

{•0VV V*V 

The prgan here mentioned was probably that invented by Ctefifciaf, 
who» according to Athenaeus» placed in the temple of Zephyrus, at 
Alexandria» a tube» which, coUedtfng air by the aputfive motion of 
, water, emitted mufical founds, either by their ftrength adapted to war, 
or by their lightnefa to feftivity. Hedylus, in his cities, laeatioai 
this organ under the title of Karas» 

Zmfnrorat xni nrrs %t$vfU far at ww*, - 

Gpvrrov fit* Caeikwt un/vu r« xifaf. 

IxXlriZav kuytos rtf ngn m wp< fun* font 
Atnu xci rwhfui nxi ScAjik. 

Thus we fee this inilrument was capable of grf at variety aaddifat- 
mination of harmony. Claudian has left us the following description 
of this water organ ; 

JSt qui magna levi detrudens murmura tafiu. 

Innumeras voces /egetis moderatur aBetue. 

Intonat erranti digito , penitufqae. trabali 
V (Ste laborantes in carmina concitat undas • 

Cornelius Severus lays. Ejus fuit generis qui aquarum aJ/uUu itura» est* 
eijrret. But it» Innumera voces t as Claudian calls them, its variety of Hr 

preffion, is undoubtedly the mfon why Plutarch mentioni it here» 
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*nd We conjeflure, that Phocion’s was not mean or obfcure? 

had be been the-fon of a turner, it would certainly hare 
been mentioned by Glaucippus, the fon of Hyperides, 
among a thoufand other things, in *he treatife which he 
wrote on purpofe to difparage him. Nor, if his birth had 
been fo low, would he have had fo good an education, or 
fuck a liberal mind and manners. It is certain, that when 
very young, he was in tuition with Plato, and afterwards 
.with Xenocrates in the academy , and from the very firft 
be diftipgu idled himfelf by his ftrong application to the 
mod valuable ftudies. Duris tells us, the Athenians never 
fa* him either laugh or cry, or make ufe of a public bath, 
, or put bis hand from under his cloak when he was dreffed 
^ to appear in public. If he made an excurfion into the 
i'.sooBiry, or marched out to war, he went always bare-footed, 
nd without his upper garment too, except it happened to 
« intolerably cold : and then «the foldiers ufed to laugh, 
aid fay, “ It is a fign of a (harp ‘winter j Phocion has got 
\ bis clothes on;” 

■ He was one of the mod humane and beft-tempered men 
W the world, and yet he had fo ill-natured and forbidding 
*look, that Grangers were afraid to addrefs him without 
company. Therefore when Chares the orator obferved to 
Athenians, what terrible brows Phocion had, and they 
pcould not help making themfelves merry, he faid, “ This 
K brow of mine never gave one of you an hour of forrow ; 
K but tht laughter of thefe fheerers has coft their country 
u many a tear.” In like manner, though the meafures he 
Ipropofed were happy ones, and his councils of the mod 
Ifilutary kind, yet he ufed no flowers of rhetoric j his 
RKeches were concife, commanding, and fevere. For, 
pfc Zeno fays, that a philofopher (hould never let a word 
come out of his mouth that is not ftrongly tin&ured with 
fenfe j fo PhoGJpn’s oratory contained the moil fenfe 
*0 the feweft words. And it feems that Polyeu£lus the 
j^phettian had this in view, when he faid, u Demofthene^ 
j* was the better orator, and Phocion the more perfuafive 
c * fpeaker.’’ His fpeeches were to be eftimated like coins, 
not for the fize, but for the intrinfle value. Agreeably to- 
which, we are told, that one day when the theatre was 
fell of people, Phocion was obferved behind the feenes. 
Wrapt up in thought, when one of his friends took occa- 
sion to fay, u What ! at your meditations ! Phocion ?” 
*' Yes,” faid he, “ I am conlidering whether I cannot (horten 
Vot. IV. O “ what 
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M what I have to fay to the Athenians.” And Demos- 
thenes, who defpifed the other orators, when Phocion got 
up, ufed to fay, foftly to his friends, Here comes the 
* pruner of my periods.” But perhaps this is to be a- 
feribed to the excellence of his character, fince a word or 
. a nod from a perfon revered for his virtue, is of more 
-weight than the mod elaborate fpeeches of other mem 

In his youth he ferved under Chabrias, then commander 
of the Athenian armies ; and, as he paid him all proper 
attention, he gained much military knowledge by him. 
In fosne degree Jtoo he helped to corre& the temper of Cha- 
brias, which was impetuous and uneven. For that gene- 
ral, though at other times fcarce any thing could more 
him, in time of a&ion was violent, and expofed his per- 
fon with a boldnefs ungoverned by diferetion. At laft it 
coft him his life, when he made it a point to get in~be- 
fore the other gallies to the Ifle of Chios, and attempted , 
to make good his landing by dint of fword. Phocion, 
whofe prudence was equal to his courage, animated him 
when he was too (low in his operations, and endeavoured ! 
to bring him to ad coolly when he was unfeafonably violent. 
This gained him the affedion of Chabrias, who was amaa j 
of candour and probity ; and he afligned him commiffions 
and enterprifes of great importance, which raifed him to 
the notice of the Greeks. Particularly in the fea-fightoff 
Naxos, Phocion being appointed to head the fquadron on 
the left, where the adion was hotteft, had a fine opportunity 
to diftinguiih himfelf, and he made fuch ufe of it, that vic- 
tory foon declared for the Athenians : and us this was the 
* firft vidory they had gained at fea, in a difpute with Greeks, 
fince the taking of their city, they exprefied the higbeft re- 
gard for Chabrias, and began to confider Phocion as a per- 
fon in whom they (hould one day find an able commander. 
This battle was won during the celebration of the great 
myfteries, and Chabrias, in commemoration of it, annually 
treated the Athenians with wine on the fixteenth day of 
September. • 

Some time after this, Chabrias lent Phocion to the iflands, 
to demand their contributions, and offered him a guard of 
twenty fail. But Phocion faid, If you fend me againft 
44 enemies, fuch a fleet is too final! ; if to friends, one 
u (hip is fufficient.” He therefore went in his own galley* 
^and by addrefling himfelf to the cities and magiftrates » 
j&fi open and humane ma&Wj he fuccecded fo well, as to 

return 
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return wkh a number of (hips which the allies fitted out, 
rad at the fame time pat their rcfpcSive quotas of money 
on board. 

Phocion not only honoured and paid his court to Cha- 
brias as long as be lived,' but, after hi> death, continued 
bis attentions to all that belonged to him. With his Ion 
Ctefippus he took peculiar, pains, to form him to virtue 5 
and though he found him very ftupid and untra&able, yet 
be ft ill laboured to correct his errors, as well as to oonceal 
them. Once, indeed, his patience failed him. 1 n one of 
bis escpeditions the young man was fo troubleibme with 
unfeafonable, queftions, and attemptato give advice, as if 
be knew how to dire& the operations better than the gene* 
ral, that at laft he cried out, “ © Chabrias, Chabrias ! what 
“ a return do I make thee for thy favours, in bearing with 
u the impertinences of thy fon.” 

He obferved, that thofe who took upon them the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, made two departments of 
them, the civil and the military, which they ihared as it 
were by lot. Purfuant to this divifion, Eubulus, Ariftophon, 
Demofthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides, addreffed the 
people from the roftrqm, and propofed new edi&s £ while 
Diopithes, Meneftheus, Leofthenes, and Chares, raifed 
themfelvea by the honours and employments of the camp. 
But Phocion chofe rather to move in the walk of Pericles, 
Ariftides, and Solon, who excelled not only as orators, 
but as generals ; for he thought their pain more com- 
pute 7 each of thofe great men (to ufe the words of Ar- 
chilochus) appearing juftly to claim 

The palms of Mars, and laurels of the mufe : 

and he knew that the tutelar goddefs of Athens was equal- 
ly the patronefs of arts and arms. 

Formed upon thefe models, peace and tranquillity were 
the great pbje&s he had always in view •, yet he was en- 
gaged in more wars than any perfon, either of his own, 
or of the preceding times. Not that he courted, or even 
applied' for the command ; but he did not decline it, when 
called to that honour by his country. It is certain, he was 
defied general no lefs than five and-forty times, without 
once attending the ele&ion ; being always appointed in 
tils abfence, at the free motion of his countrymen. Men 
of (hallow underftanding were furprifed that the people 
fhould fet fuch a value on Phocion, who generally op* 
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pofed their inclinations, and never faid or did any thing 
with a view to recommend himfelf. For, as princes di- 
vert themfelves at their meals with buffoons and jefters, 
fo the Athenians attended to the polite and agreeable ad- 
drefs of their orators by way of entertainment only *, but 
when the queilion was concerning fo important a bufinefs 
?s the command of their forces, they returned to fober and 
feriops thinking, and fele&ed the wife (l citizen and the 
tnan of the fevered manners, who had combated their 
capricious humours and defires the mod. This he fcrupled 
not to avow ; for one day, when an oracle from Delphi 
was read in the aJTemhly, importing “ That, the red of the 
Athenians were unanimous in their opinions^ and that 
there was only one man who didented from them,” 
Phocion depped Up and told them, 44 They *eed not give 
44 themfelves any trouble in inquiring for this refra&ory 
“ citizen, for he was the man who liked not any thing 
4 ‘ they did.” And another time in a public debate, when' 
his opinion happened to be received with univerfal ap- 
plaufe, he turned to his friends, and faid, “ Have 1 inad- 
44 vertcntly let fome bad thing *flip from me ?” 

The Athenians were one day making a colledion, to 
defray the charge of a public facrifice, and numbers gave 
liberally. Phocion was importuned to, contribute among 
the red : but he bade them apply to the rich : 44 l fhould 
44 be afhamed,” faid he, 44 to give you any thing, and not to 
44 pay this man what I owe him $” pointing to thelifurer 
Callicles. And as .they continued very clamorous and 
teazing, he told them this .tale. — 44 A cowardly fellow 
44 once refolved to make z, campaign j hut when he was 
44 fet out, the ravens began to croak, and he laid down 
44 his arms and flopped. When the fird alarm was a little 
44 over, he marched again. The ravens renewed their 
44 croaking, and then he made a full dop, and faid, You 
4i may croak your hearts out if you pleafe, but you (ball 
not tafte my carcafe.” 

The Athenians once infifted bn his leading them again!! 
•the enemy, and when he refufed, they told him, nothing 
could be, more dadardly and fpiritlefs than his behaviour^ 
He anfwercd, 44 You can neither make me valiant, nor 
M can I make you cowards ; however, we know one affr 
44 other very well.” 

Public affairs happening to be in a dangerous fituation, 
the people were greatly exafoerated againd him, and dc- 

* 7 jnauded 
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Banded an immediate account of hh condu&. Upon 
which, he only faid, 44 My good friend’s, firft get out of 
“ your difficulties.” 

During a war, however, they were generally humble 
and fubmiffive, and it was not till after peace was made, 
that they began to talk in a vaunting manner, and to find 
fault with their general. As they were one time telling 
Phocion, he had robbed them of the vi&ory which was in 
their hands, he faid, “ It is happy for you, that you have 
“ a general who knows you > otherwife you would have 
4i been ruined long ago.” 

Having a difference with the Boeotians, which they re- 
filled to fettle by treaty, and propofcd to decide by the 
fword, Phocion faid, 41 Good people, keep to the method 
u in which you have the advantage $ and that is talking.,. 
“ not fighting.” 

One day, determined not to follow his advice,, they re* 
fufed to give him the hearing. But he faid, 44 Though 
14 you can make me a& againff my judgment, you (hall 
w never make me fpeak fo.” 

Demefthenes, one of the orators of the adverfe party, 
happening to fay, 44 The Athenians will certainly kill 
“thee, Phocion, fome time or other j” he anfwered* 
tl They may kill me , if they are mad, but it will be you, 
“ if they are in their fenfes.” 

When Polyeu&us, the Sphettlan, advifed the Athenians 
to make war upon Philip, the weather being hot, and the 
orator a corpulent man, he ran himfelf out of breath, and 
perfpired fo violently, that he was forced to take feveral 
draughts of cold water, before he could finifh his fpeech. 
Phocion, feeing him in fuch a condition,, thus addreffed 
the affembly — ^ 4 You have great reafon to pafs an edift 
il for the war upon this man’s recommendation. For what 
are you not to expedl from him, when loaded with afuit 
of armour, he marches againft the^enemy, if in deli- 
“ vering to you (peaceable folks) a fpeech which he had 
u compofed at his leifure, he is ready to be fuffocated.” 
Lycurgus the orator, one day faid many difparaging 
things of Him in the general affembly, and, among the 
obferved, that when Alexander demanded ten * of 
» O 3 their 

* For xro\t rm we (hould here read zroXtrtxuv, as, a little above, we 
toould read zro\i<nx»f inftead of That they were orators, 

^hich Alexander demanded, appears from Demoftfienes, p. 43.0, a. 
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* their orators, Phocion gave it as his opinion, thfct they 
fliould be delivered to him. 44 It is true,” laid Phocion, 

“ I have given the people of Athens much good counfel, 

44 but they do not follow it.” 

There was then In Athens one Archibiades, who got 
the name of Laconiftes, by letting his beard grow long, 
in the Lacedemonian manner, wearing a thread bare 
cloak, and keeping a very grave countenance. Phocion 
finding one of his aflert&ons much contradicted in the af- 
ferhbly, called upon this man to fupport the truth and rec- 
titude of what he had faid. Archibiades, however, rang- 
ed himfelf on the people’s fide, and advifed what Sc 
thought agreeable to them. Then Phocion, taking him 
by the beard, faid, 44 What is all this heap of hair for ! 

' * Cut it, cut it off.” 

Ariftogiton, a public informer, paraded with his pre- 
tended valour before the people, and preffed them much 
to declare war. But when the lifts came to be made out ' 
trf thofe that were to farve, this fwaggerer had got hrs leg 
bound up, and a crutch under his arm. Phocion, as he 
fate upon the bufinefs, feeing him at fome diftance in this 
form, called out to his fecretary, 44 to put down Arifiogi- 
f* ton a cripple and a coward.” 

. All thefe rayings have fomething fo Fevere in them, that 
it feems ftrange that a* man of fuch auftere and unpmjular 
manners, fhould ever get the furname of the Goad, ut is, 
indeed, difficult, but, I believe, not impoffible, for the 
fame man to be both rough and gentle, a$ fome wines are 
Both fweet and four : and, on the other hand, fome mefl, 
who have a great appearance of gentlenefs in their tem- 
per, are very harfh and vexatious to thofe who have to do 
with them. In this cafe, the faying of Hyperides, to the 
people of Athens, deferves notice \ 44 Examine not whether 
44 I am fevere upon you, but whether I am fo for my own • 
** fake.” As if it were avarice only that makes a minifter • 
odious to the people, and the abufe of power to the pur- 
pofes of pride, envy, anger, or revenge, did not make a 
tnan equally obnoxious. 

As to Phocion, he never exerted himfelf againft any 
man in his private capacity, or confidercd him as an ene- 
my } but he was inflexibly fevere again!! every man who 
oppofed bis motions and defigns for the public good* 

' His behaviour in other refpe&s was liberal, benevolent, 

and humane ) the unfortunate he was always ready to 

' and 
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»ad lis pleaded even for hi 9 enemy, if he happened to be ' 
in danger. His friends, one day, finding fault jwjth him 
for appearing in behalf of a man whofe condufl did not 
deferve it, he faid, “ The good Have no need of an ad- 
* vocate.’* Ariftogiton, the informer, being condemned* 
and committed to prifon, begged the favour of Phocion 
to go and fpeak to him> and he hearkened to his appli* 
cation. His friends difluaded him from it. but he faid, 

“ Let me alone, good people. Where can one rather with 
M to fpeak to Ariftogiton than in a prifon.” 

When the Athenians font out their fleets under any other 
commander, the maritime towns and iflands in alliance 
with that people, looked upon every fuch Commander as an 
enemy $ they ftrengthened their walls, (hut up their har* 
hoars, and conveyed' the cattle, the flaves, the women, 
tod children, out of the country into the cities* But 
when Phocion had the command, the fame people went 
wit to meet him in their own fhips, with chaplets on their 
heads and every exprefiion of joy, and in that manner 
coadu&ed him into their cities. 

Philip endeavoured privately to get footing in Euboea^ 
tod for that purpofe fettt in forces from Macedon,' as well 
*s pradifed upon the towns by means of the petty princes. 
Hereupon, Plutarch of Eretria called in, the Athenians, 
tod entreated them to refeue the ifland out of the hands of 
the Macedonians : in confequence of which, they fent‘ 
fhocion at firft with a fmall body' of troops, expe&ing 
that the Eubceans would immediately rife and join him,- 
But when he came, he found nothing among them but 
treafonable defigns and difaffedlion to their own country, 
for they were corrupted by Philip’s money. For this rea- 
foa he feized an eminence * feparated from the plains of 
Tamyn» by a deep defile, and in that poll he fecurcd the 
heft of his troops. As for the disorderly, the talkative 
tod cowardly part of the foldiers, if they attempted to 
defert and ileal out of the camp, he ordered the officers 
to let them go. “ For,” faid he, ‘‘ if they flay here, fuch 
is tljeir want of difcipline, that, inftead of being fer- 
! a viceable, they will be prejudicial in time of a&ioii j and, 

! as they will be confcious to themfelves of dying from* 

O 4 * their 

4 Tnftead of acrmgi/wr# mm» here in the text, we (hoald read «w«x*> 
So fays Du Soul : but we think mvrosn mra/Mvw Jloping or 
fyal, which is nearer the text, is more likely to be. the- true readings 
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u their colours» we (hall not have fo much noife and ca* 
u lumuy from them in Athens.” 

Upon the approach of the enemy, he ordered his men 
to Hand to their arms, but not attempt any thing, -till he 
had made an end of his facrifice : and, whether it was that 
he wanted to gain time, or could not eafily find the aufpi- 
cious tokens, or was defirous of drawing the enemy nearer 
to him, he was long about it. Mean while Plutarch, ima- 
gining that this delay was owing to his fear and irrefolir- 
tion, charged at the head of the mercenaries $ and the ca- 
valry feeing him in motion, could wait no longer, but ad- 
vanced againft the enemy, though in a fcattexed and dif* 
orderly manner, as they happened to iffue out of the camp. 
The firft line being foon broken, all the reft difperfed, and 
Plutarch himfelf fled'. A detachment from the enemy then 
attacked the entrenchments, and -endeavoured to make' a 
breach in them, fuppofing that the fate of the day was de- 
cided. But at that inftant Phocion had finifhed his facri- 
ice, and the Athenians fallying out of the camp, fell upon 
the affailants, routed them, and cut mdft of them in pieces in 
the trenches. Phocion then gave the main body direftions 
to keep their ground* in order to receive and cover fuch 
as were difperfed in die firft attack, while he, with a feleft 
party went and charged the enemy. A (harp conflidf enfued, 
both fidesbehaving with great fpirit and intrepidity. Among 
the Athenians, Thallus, the fon of Cineas and Glaucus, the 
fon of Polymedes, who fought near the general’s perfon, dik 
linguifhed themfelves the moft. Cleophanes, too, did great 
lervice in the adlion \ for he rallied the eavalry, and brought 
them up again, by calling after them, and infilling that they 
lhould come to the afliftance of their general, who was in 
danger. They returned, therefore, to the charge, and by the 
afliftance which they gave the infantry, fecured the viSory. 

Phocion, after the battle, drove Plutarch out of Eretria^ 
aruTmade himfelf mafter of Zaretra, a fort advantageoufly 
lituated where the ifiand draws to a* point, and the neck c£ 
land is defended on each fide by the fea. He did not choofe, 
in purfuance of his victory, to take the Greeks prifoners, 
left the Athenians, influenced by their orators, fhould, in 
the firft motions of refentment, pafs fome unequitable feir- 
tence upon them. 

After this great fuccefs, he failed back to Athens. THe 
allies foon found the want of his goodnefs and juftice, and 
the- Athenians faw his capacity and courage in a clear light. 
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For Moloflus, who fucceeded him, conduced the war To 
ill, as to fall himfelf into the enemy's hands. Philip, now 
riling in his deiigns and hopes, marched to the Hellefpont 
with all his forces, in order to feize at once on the Cherfo- 
nefus, Perinthus, and Byzantium. 

. The Athenians determining to fend fuccours to that 
quarter, the orators prevailed upon them to give that com* 
million to Chares. Accordingly he failed to thofe parts, 
but did nothing worthy of fuch a force as he was intruded 
with. The cities would hot receive his fleet into their 
harbours j but, fufpe&ed by all, he beat about, railing con- 
tributions where he could upon the allies, and, at the fame 
time, was defpifed by the enemy. The orators, now tak- 
ing the other fide, exafperated the people to fuch a de- 
gree, that they repented of having fent any iuccours to the 
Byzantians. Then Phocion rofe up, and told them, “ They 
M Ihould not be angry at the fufpicions of the allies, but 
“ at their own generals, who deferved not to have any 
“ confidence placed in them. For on their account,” faid 
he, “ you are looked upon with an eye of jealoufy, by the 
** very people who cannot be faved without your afiift- 
u ance.” This argument had fuch an effe£l on them, that 
they changed their minds again, and bade Phocion go him- 
ielf with another armament to the fuccour of the allies up- 
on the Hellefpont. 

This contributed more than any thrfig to the faving of 
Byzantium. Phocion’s reputation was already great : be- 
hdes, Cleon, a man of eminence in Byzantium* who had 
formerly been well acquainted with him at the aca- 
demy, pledged his honour to the city in his behalf. The 
Byzantians would then no longer let him encamp without, 
but opening their gates received him into their city, and 
toixed familiarly with the Athenians $ who, charmed with 
this confidence, were not only eafy with refpeft to provi- 
dus, and regular in their behaviour, but exerted themfelvetf 
with great fpirit in every a&ion. By thefe means Philips 
Was forced to retire from the Hellefpont, and he fuffered 
not a little in his military reputation j for until then he 
had been deemed invincible. Phocion took fome of his 
.Ihips and recovered feveral cities which he had garrifonedj 
and making defcents in various parts of his territories, he 
haraffed and ravaged the flat country. But at laft, hap- 
pening to be wounded by a party that made head againft 
him, he weighed anchor, and returned home. 


Some 
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Some time after this, the Megarenfians applied to turn 
privately for affift&nce ; and as he was afraid the matter 
would get air, and the Boeotians would prevent him, he af* 
lembied the people early in the morning, and gave them an 
account of the application. They had no fooner given 
their fcndion to the propofal, than he ordered the trumpets 
to found, as a fignal for them to ana ; after which he 
marched immediately to Megara, where he was received 
with great joy. The firft thing he did was to fortify NU 
faea, and to build two good walls between the city and the 
port ; by which means the town had a Cafe communica- 
tion with the fea, and having now little to fear from thee- 
fcemy on the landfide, was fecured in the Athenian intereft. 

Tlie Athenians being now clearly in a ftate of hoftility 
with Philip, the conduct of the war was committed to other 
generals, in the abfence of Phocion. But, on his return 
from the Iflands, he reprefented to the people, that, as. 
Philip was peaceably difpofed, and apprehenfive of the 
iffue of the war, it wasbeft to accept the conditions he had 
' offered. And when one of thofe public Barreters, who 
fpend their whole time \n the court of Heliaca, and make 
it their bufinefs to form impeachments, oppofed him, and 
faid, u Dare you Phocion, pretend to diffuade the Atbe- 
44 nians from war, now the fword is drawn ?” 44 Yes,” faid 
he, “ I dare j though I know thou wouldft be in my 
44 ~ power in time of war, and I fhall be in thine in time of 
44 peace.” Demofthenes, however, carried it againfthim 
for war, which he *advifed the Athenians to make at the 
greateft diftance they could from Attica. This gave Pho- 
cion occafion to fay, 44 My good friend, confider not lb 
44 much where we (hall fight, as how we (hall conquer. 
44 Forvi&ory is the only thing that can keep the war at a 
44 diftance : if we are beaten, every danger will foon be at 
44 our gates.” 

The Athenians did lofe the day : after which, the moft 
fa£Hous and troublcfome part of the citizens drew Chari- 
demus to the huftings, and infilled that he fhould haVe the 
command. This alarmed the real wellwifhers to their 
country fo much, that they called'in the members of the 
Areopagus to their afliftance •, and it was not without ma- 
/ ny tears, and the moft earneft entreaties that they pre- 
vailed upon the affembly to-put their concerns m the hands 
of Phocion. 


He 
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He was of 'opinion, that the other propofals of Philip 
fWM be readily accepted, becaofe they feemed to be dic«* 
tated by humanity ; but when Demades moved that Athens*: 
fhould be comprehended in the general peace, and, as one 
of the Hates of Greece, ihould have the fame terms with 
the other cities, Phocion faid, “ It ought not to be agreed 
* to, tiH it wasknown what conditions Philip required.” 
The times were againft him , however, and he. was over- ruled.' 
And when he faw the Athenians* repented afterwards, be- 
caufe they found themfelvea obliged to fumifh Philip both* 
with (hips o£ war, and cavalry, he faid, u Tbir was the. 
“ 'thing r feared ; and my opposition was founded upon it. 
u But fince you have figned the treaty, you muft beaT its* 
w mconvenieneies without' murmuring or defpondencc 
H remembering that your anceftors fometimes gave law to 
M their neighbours, and fometimes were forced to fubmit, 
u but did both with honour; and by* that means fave& 
K thetnfelves and all Greece.”’ 

When the news of Philip’s death was brought to Atheos* 
be would not fuffer any Sacrifices or rejoicings to be made 
on that account. “ Nothing,” faid . he, “ could (how 
u greater raeannefs of fpirit, than expreffions of joy on the- 
** death of an: enemy. What great reafon, indeed, is there 
u for it, when the* army you fought with at Cheronwa, ia 
u leffened only by one man.” 

Demofthenes gave inter inve6Hves againft Alexander*, 
when he was marching againft Thebes ; the ill policy ofc 
^hich Phocion eafily perceived, and faid, t 

a What boots the godlike giant to provokdj* 

“ Whole arm may finku* at a fingic ftreke * ?” ' 

Bops, Odyff 9» 

“When you fee fuch a dread fuT fire near you, would you; 

plunge Athens into it ? For my part, I. will not fuffer 
1 you to ruin yourfelves, though your inclinations lie that 
way • and to prevent every ftep of that kind is the end. 
I propofed in taking the command.” 

' When Alexander had deft royed Thebes, lfc fent to the* 
Athenians* and demanded that they fhould deliver up to 
“ iI3a Demofthenes* Lycurgus, Hyperides* and Chariderous. 

0.6* The 

* Thefe words are addreffed to Ulyfles by his companions, to reftrain 

**un from provoking the giant, Polyphemus, after they were cfcapcd 
^ ol his cave, an d got on board their (hip, 
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The whole affembly call their eyes upon Phocion, and call- 
ed upon him often by name. At lad he rofe up $ and plac- 
ing by him one of his friends,* who had the greated (hare 
in his confidence and affe&ion, he exprefled himfelf as 
follows : The perfons whom Alexander demands, have 

44 brought the commonwealth into fuch miferable circum* 
“ dances, that if he demanded even my friend Nicocles, I 
“ diould vote for delivering him up.- For my own part, 
V 1 (hould think it the greated happinefs- to die for yoa 
“ all. At the fame time, I am not without companion 
u for the poor Thebans who have taken refuge here : but 
4< it is enough for Greece to weep for Thebes, without 
44 weeping for Athens too. The bed meafure, then, we 
44 can take is, to intercede with the conqueror for both,. 
44 and by no means to think of fighting.’ 1 

The fird decree drawn up in confequence of thefe deli- 
berations, Alexander is faid to have reje&ed, and to have 
turned his back upon the deputies ; but the fecond he re- 
ceived, becaufe it* was brought by Phocion, who,, as his 
old couni'ellors informed him, dood high in the efteera of 
bis father Philip. He, therefore, not only gave him a fa- 
vourable audience, and granted his requed, but even liften- 
ed to his counfel. Phocion advifed him, 44 If tranquillity 

was his object, to put an end. to his wars $ if glory, to 
11 leave the Greeks in quiet, .and* turn his arms againftths 
44 barbarians.” In the courfe of. their conference, he made 
. many obfer various fo agreeable to Alexander’s difpofition 
and fentiments, that his refentment againd the Athenians 
was perfectly appealed, and he was pl'eafed to fay, 44 The 
44 people of Athens mud be very attentive to the affairs 
44 of Greece $ for, if any thing happens to me, the fix- 
44 preme direction will devolve upon them.” With Pho- 
cion in particular he entered into obligations of friendfhip 
and hofpitality, and did him greater honours than moft 
of his own courtiers were indulged with. Nay, Duris 
tells. us, that after that prince was rifento fuperior great- 
nefs, by the conqued of Darius, and had left out the 
word chmreluy the common form of falutation in his ad- 
dr efs to others, he dill retained it in writing to- Phocion, 
and to nobody hefides, except Antipater, Chares affcrts 
the fame. 

As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that he fent 
him a hundred talents. When the money was brought to 
Athens, Phacioa afked the perfons employed in that com* 
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million, tl Why, among all the citizens of Athens f he 
“ Ihould be tingled out as the objeft of fuch bounty ?” 
w Becaufe,” faid they, “ Alexander looks upon you as the 
“ only honeft and good man.” “ Then,” faid Phocion, “let 
“ him permit me always to retain that character, as well as 
“ really to be that man.” The convoys then went home with 
him, and when they faw the frugality that reigned there, 
his wife baking bread, himfelf drawing water, and after- 
wards walking his own feet, they urged him the more to 
receive the prefent- They told him, “ It gave them real 
“ uneafinefs, and was indeed an intolerable thing, that the 
“ friend of fo great a prince ihould live in fuch a wretch*» 

“ ed manner.” At that inftant, a poor old man happen* 
iflg to pafs by, in a mean garment, Phocion afked the en- 
voys, “ Whether they thought worfe of him than of that 
“ man ?” As they begged of him not to make fuch a 
comparifon, he rejoined, “Yet that man lives upon lefs 
u than I do, and is contented. In one word, it will be 
“ to no purpofe for me to have fo much money, if I do 
M not ufe it 5 and if 1 was to live up to it, I ihould bring 
M both myfelf, and the king your mailer, under the cenfure 
M of the Athenians.” Thus the money was carried back 
*. from Athens, and the whole tranfa&ion was a good leffon 
to the Greeks, That the man who did not want fuch a fum of 
money , was richer than he who could hejlow it, 

Difpleafcd at the refufal of his prefent, Alexander wrote 
to Phocion, That he could not number thofe among his 

friends, who would not receive his favours.” YetPho- 

• * _ 

cion even then would not take the money. However, 

’ he defired the king to fet at liberty Echecratides the fo- 
phift, and Athenodorus the Imbrian, as alfo Demaratus 
and'Sparto, two Rhodians, who were taken up for certain 
crimes, and kept in cuilody at Sardis. Alexander granted 
his requeft immediately j and afterwards, when he fent 
Craterus into Macedonia, ordered him to give Phocien his 
choice of one of thefe four cities in Atia, Cios, Gergr- 
thus, Mylaffa, or Elaea. At the fame time he was to aifure 
him, that the king would be much more difobliged, if he 
refufed this fecond offer. But Phocion was not to be pre^. 
vailed upon, and Alexander died foon after. ~ 

Phocion’s houfe is fho.wn to this day in the borough of 
Mclita, adorned with fome plates of copper, but otherwife 
plain and homely. 
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Of his fitft wife nWc have no account, except that (he 
was fitter to Cephifodotus the ftaturaty. The other was a 
matron, no lefs celebrated among the Athenians for her 
modefty, prudence, and fimplicity of manners, than Pho* 
cion himfelf was for his probity. It happened one day, 
when fome new tragedians were to a& before a full audi- 
ence, one of the playeTs, who was to perfonate a queen, 
demanded a firitable mafk (and attire), together with a 
large train of attendants, richly drett $ and, as all thefe 
things were not granted* him, he was out of humour, and 
refuted to make his appearance ; by which means the 
whole bufinefs of the theatre was at a Ranch But Melan- 
thius, who was at the charge of the exhibition, pufhed hint 
in, and faid, “ Thou feeft the wife of Phocion appear in 
4 *‘ public with one hiaid fervant only, and dqft thou come 
u here to fh6w thy pride and to fpoil our women ? w As 
Melanthius fpoke loud enough to be heard, the audience 
received what he faid with a thunder of applaafe. 
When this fecond wife of Phocion entertained in her 
houfc an Ionian lady, one of her friends, the lady fhowed 
her her bracelets and necklaces, which had all the magnifi- 
cence that gold and jewels could give them. Upon which, 
the good matron faid, 4i Phocion is my ornament, .who is 
** now called the twentieth time to the command of the 
u Athenian armies.”' 

The fon of PHocion was ambitious of trying his fkill in 
the games of tjie panathencea *, and his father permitted 
him to make the trial, on condition that it was in the foot 
races : not that he fet any value upon the vi&ory, tut he did 
It that the preparations and previous cxercife might be of 
fervice to him $ for the young, man was » of a disorderly 
turn, and ad dialed to drinking*. Phocusr (that, was his 
name) gained, the wiftbry, and a? number of -his acquaint- 
ance defired t6 celebrate it by entertainments at their 
houfes 5 but that favour was granted' only to one.. When 
Phocion came to the houfe, he faw every thing prepared 
in the moft extravagant manner, and, among the reft, that 
wine mingled with fpices was provided for wattling the 
feet of the guefts. He therefore called his fon to him, and 
faid, “ Phocus, why do youfuffer your friend thus to fully 
u the honour of your, f vi&ory 

• See the life of Thefeus. 

% + The vi&ory was obtained by means of abftemioufnefs and labo* 
*ww cxercife, to which fuch indulgences were quite contrary. 
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In order to corrcft in his fon entirely that inclination to 
luxury, he carried him to Lacedemon, and put hint' 
among the young men "who were brought up in all the ri- 
i gour of the ancient difcipline. This gave the Athenian» 
no little offence* becaufe it (howed in what contempt he 
held the manners and cuftoms of hi» own country. Dema- 
des, one day, laid to him, 44 Why do not we, Phocion, per- 
. 44 fuade the people to adopt the Spartan farm of govern- 
44 ment ? If you choofe it, I will propofe a decree for it* 
u and fupport it in the beft manner I am able.” 14 Yes 
u indeed,” faid Phocion, 44 it would become you much 
44 with all thole perfume» about you*- and that pride of. 
u drefs, to launch out in praife of Lycurgus and the L*r 
44 cedemonian frugality,” 

Alexander w^ote to the Athenians for a fupply of (hip*, 
and the orators oppoling it, the fenate aiked Phocion his 
opinion. 44 1 am of opinion,” faid he, 44 that you fhould. 
u either have the lharpeft fword, or keep upon good terms 
44 with thole who have.” 

Pytheas >he orator, when he firfl began to fprak irv pub- 
' Kg, had a^torrent of words, and the moft cenfummate af- 
furance. Upon which, Phocion faid*, 44 Is it for thee to? 
“ prate fo, who aft but a. novice amongft us 

When Harpalus, had traitoroufly carried off AlexandferV. 
treafures from Babylon, and came with them from Alia, 
to Attica, a number of the mercenary orators flocked to* 
him, in hopes of fharing in the (poll. He gave thefefomO* 
fcaall tafle of his wealthy but to Phocion he fent no lefe* 
than feven hundred talents j affuring him at the fame time,, 
that he might command his whole fortune, if he would' 
take him into his prote&ion. But his- meffengers found a. 
difagreeable reception : Phocion told them, that - 4 * Har— 
44 palus fhould repent it, if he continued thus to corrupt 
44 the city.” And the traitor* deje&ed at his difappoint- 
ment, flopped hi9 hand. A few days after a g'eneral a& 
fembly being held on this affair, he found that the men wha 
had taken his money, in order to exculpate themfelves, 
accufed him to the people ; while Phocion, who woydd ac- 
cept of nothing, was inclined to ferve him, as tar as might 
be confiflent with the public good. Harpalus, therefore, 
paid His court to him again, and took every method to 
fhake his integrity, but he found the fortrefs on all fides 
impregnable. Afterwards he applied to Charicles, Pho* 
cion’s fon-in-law, and his fuccefs with him gave juft caufe 

r of 
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ef offence $ for all the world faw how intimate he was 
with him, and that all his buiinefs went through hi* hands» 
Upon the death of his miftrefs Py thionice, who had brought 
him a daughter, he even employed Charicles to get a fu- 
perb monument built for her, and for that purpofe furnilh- 
ed him with vail fums. This commi fhon, difhonourable 
' enough in itfelf, became more fo by the manner in which 
he acquitted himfelf of it. For the monument is dill to be 
feen at Hermos, on the road between Athens and Eleufis ; 
and there appears nothing in it anfwerable to the charge of 
thirty talents, which was the account that Charicles brought 
in *. After the death of Harpalus, Charicles and Phocion 
took his daughter under their guardianfhip, and educated 
her with great care. At lad, Charicles was called to ac- 
count by the public for the money he had recieved of Har- 
palus ; and he dedred Phocion to fupport him with his in- 
tereft, and to appear with him in the court. But Phocion 
anfwered, “ I made you my fon-in-law only for juft and 
44 honourable purpofes.” 

The firft perfon that brought the news of Alexander’s 
death, was Afclepiades the fonof Hipparchus. Demades 
dedred the people to give no credit to it y 44 For,” faid be, 
44 if Alexander were dead, the whole world would fmell 
44 the carcafe.” And Phocion feeing the Athenians elated 
and inclined to raife new commotions, endeavoured to keep 
them. quiet. Many of the orators, however afeended tbe 
roftrum, and adured the people, that the tidings of 
Afclepiades were true: 44 Well then,” faid Phocion, “if 
“ Alexander is dead to-day, he will be fo to-morrow 
44 and the day following;' fo that we ma y deliberate 
“ on that event at our leifure, and take our meafures with 
44 fafety.” 

When Leofthenes, by his intrigues, had involved Athens 
in the f Lamian war, and faw how much Phocion was di£ 
pleafed at it, he alked him in a fcofRng manner, “What 
44 good he had done his country, during the many years 

44 that 

* Yet Paufanias fays, it was one of the completed and moft ament 
.performances of all the ancient works in Greece. According to him» 
it ftood on the other fide of the river Cephifus. 

f In the original it is the Grecian war: and it might, indeed, be fo 
Called, becanfe it was carried on by the Grecian iconfederates againfttbe 
Macedonians. But it was commonly called the Lamian war, from An- 
tipater’ s being defeated, and Ihut up in Lamia, The Bceotions were 
the only nation which did not join the Grecian league* "Dionoa* Sjo 
lib. xviii. 
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* that he was general ?” 44 And doft thou think it nothing, 
44 then, 1 ’ faid Phocion, 44 for the Athenians to be buried in 
44 the feptilchres of their anceftors ?” As Leoilhenes con- 
tinued to harangue the people in the moft arrogant and 
pompous manner, Phocion faid, 44 Young man, you* 
u fpeeches are like cyprefs trees, large and lofty, but 
“ without fruit.” Hyperides rofe up and faid, “ Tell us 
“ then, what will be the proper time for the Athenians to 
•* go to war ?” Phocion anfwered, 44 I do not think it 
44 advifeable, till the young men keep within the bounds 
“ of order and propriety, the rich become liberal in their 
44 contributions, and the orators forbear robbing, the 
44 public,” 

Mod people admired the forces railed by Leoilhenes j 
and when they aiked Phocion his opinion of them, he 
faid, 44 f I like them very well for a ihort race, but 1 dread 
44 the confequence of a long one. The fupplies, the (hips, 
44 the foldiers, are all very good 5 but they are the lait we 
14 can produce.” Tlfe event juflified his obfervation. 
Leoilhenes at firil gained great reputation by his atchieve* 
snents $ for he defeated the Boeotians in a pitched” battle, 
and drove Antipater into Lamia. On this occaiion the 
Athenians, borne upon the tide of hope, (pent their time 
in mutual entertainments, and in facriiices to the Gods. 
Many of them thought, too, they had a fine opportunity 
to play upon Phocion, and aiked him, 44 Whether he 
<l Ihould not have wilhed to have done fuch great things ?” 
44 Certainly I ihould,” faid Phocion j 44 but ilill 1 ihould 
44 advife not to have attempted them.” And when letters 
and meffengers from the army came one after another, 
with an acount of farther fuccefs, he faid, When fliall 
4 ‘ we have done conquering ?” 

Leoilhenes died foon after y and the party which was 
for continuing the war, fearing that if Phocion were ele&- 
ed general, he would be for putting an end to it, inftrudled 
a man that was little known, to make a motion in the 
affembly, importing,' 44 That, as an old friend and fchooL 
“ fellow of Phocion, he defired the people to fpare him, 
and prefer ve him for the itaoft prelfing occafions, be- 

“ caufe 

t Or rather, ** I think they may run very well from the flarting 
poft to the extremity of the courfe ; but I know not how they will 
“ hold it back again.” The Greeks had two forts of races ; the Jiadl • 
in which they ran only right out to the goal ; and the dolubu$ % ii* 
which they ran right put, and then back again. 
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u caufc there was not another man m their dominions to 
44 be compared to him.** At the fame time he was to re- 
commend Antipilus for the command. The Athenians 
embracing the propofal, Phocion ftood up and told them, 
m He never was that man’s fchool fellow, nor had he any 

* acquaintance with him $ but from this moment,” faid 
he, 44 turning to him, 1 (hall number thee among my heft. 
u friends, fince thou hail advifed what is moil agreeable 

* to me.” 

The Athenians were ftrongly inclined to profecute the 
war with the Boeotians, and Phocian at firft as ftrongly 
oppofed it. His friends reprefented to him, that this vio- 
lent oppolition of his would provoke them to put him to. 
death. 4< They may do it, if they pleafe,” faid he : M It 
u 2*511 be nnjuftly, if I advife them for the beft $ but juftly, 

* if 1 (hould prevaricate.” However, when he faw thatr j 
they were not to be perfuaded, and that they continued to ; 
.befiege him with clamour, •he ordered a herald to make 
proclamation, ^ That all the A thenians, who were not * 

more than fixty years above 'the age' of puberty, ihoulti 
a take five days provifions, and follow him immediately 
** from the affembly to the field.” 

This raifed a gVcat tumult, and the old men begyn to- 
exclaim againft the order, and to walk of. Upon which^ 
Phocion faid, **Does this difturb you, when I who an* 
** fourlcore yea/s old (hall be at the head of you ?” That 
fiiort remonfl ranee had its effeS $ it made them quiet and! 
tra£lable. When Micion marched a confiderable corps of 
Macedonians and mercenaries to RhamUs, and ravaged? 
the fea coaft and the adjacent country, Phocion advanced! 
againft him with a body of Athenians. .On this occafioa 
a number of them were very impertinent in pretending to 
di&ate or advife him how to proceed. One counfellcd 
him to fecure fuch an eminence, another to fend his cavalry 
to fuch a poll, and a third pointed out a place for a camp* 
** Heavens ! faid Phocion, how many generals wc have, 
u and how few foldiers !” 

When 

* Tm trm ot$ i£t)f has commovly Been indct* 

ftood to mean from fourteen to fixty ; but it appears from the following 
paffage, tha: it fhould be underftood as,we have rendered it 
Ayzirtbetof, a>$ trn ri(rcr»^uxofr» ytyovstf jj£u$, km cggrfMtf 
m$vni In* tom yquw. ' 

Vit. Agef. in Ed. Bryan, vol. uhp. 39^* 
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When he had drawn mp his army, one of the infantry 
advanced before the ranks ; but when he faw an enemy 
ftepping out to meet him, his .heart failed him, and he 
drew back to his poft. Whereupon Phocion faid, 44 Young 
41 man, are not you afliamed to defert your ftation twice 
" in one day 5 that in which 1 had placed yon, and that 

* in which you had placed y ourfelf ?’* Then he immedi- 
ately attacked the enemy, routed them, and killed great 
numbers, among whom was their general Micion. * The 
confederate army of the Greeks in Theffaly likewife de- 
feated Antipater in a great battle, though Leotiatus and 
the Macedonians from Afia had joined him. in this x ac- 
tion Antiphilns commanded the foot, and Menon the 
ilreffalian horfe : Leonatus was among the (lain. 

Soon after this, Craterus p ailed oyer from Afia with a 
namerous army, and another battle was fought, in which 
file Greeks were worded. lofs, indeed, was not 

great ; and it was principally owing to the difobedicnce 
if the foldiers, who had young officers that did not ex- 
Bt a proper authority. But this, joined to the pia&ices 
Antipater upon the /cities, made the Greeks defert the 
Egne, and fhamefully betray the liberty of thfeir country* 
$ Antipater marched dire&ly towards Athens, Dem od- 
es and Hyperides fled put of the city. As for Demade^, 
-- had not been able, in any degree, to anfwer the fines 
[ 4 at had been laid upon him $ for he had been amerced 
feven times for proposing edi6ts contrary to law. He had 
fifo been declared infamous, and incapable of fpeaking in 
jftc affembly. „ But now finding himfelf at full liberty, he 
[hoved for an order that ambafladors fliould be fent to 
Antipater with full powers to treat of peace. The people, 
farmed at their prefent fituation, called for Phocion, de- 
claring that he was the only man they could truft. Upon, 
*hich he faid, 44 If you had followed the counfel I gave- 

* 70a, we fliould not have had now to deliberate on fuch 


a 


an 


* There is a moft egregious error here in the former Englifti ▼erfion t 
The tranflator makes Ph'ocum fight the Greeks, his own confederate*, h*. 
Theffaly. Jo b tv GirrfltXi* rpartvftXy Am* 

t Ai martf, tuu reev 1% Aaixf Hlatstinm, ntxa ftm,%pp.vn*. this he 
tenders, AjUrwards be defeated the Grecian army that kty in t tbeffaly % 
therein Leonnatus bad joined bimfelf with Antipater and the Macedonians 
newly came out of Afia. Thus Phocion is miftaken for the nomina^ 
tive cafe to itt jt, whereas EXXomw rg«rtu^« is plainly' the uq ruina?, 
tire. ' 1 
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“ an affair.” Thus the decree paffed, and Phocion wa* 
difpatched to Antipater, who then lay with his army in f 
Cadmea, and was preparing to enter Attica. 

His firft requifition was, that Antijpater would finifh the 
treaty before he left the camp in which he then lay. Cra- 
terus faid, it was an unreafonable demand ; that they 
fhould remain there to be troublefome to their friends and 
allies, when they might fubfift at the expence of their ene* 
mies. But Antipater took him by the hand, ahd faid, “ Let 
“ us indulge Phocion fo far.” As to the conditions, he in- 
filled that the Athenians fhould leave them to him, as he 
had done at Lamia' to their general Leofthenes. 

Phocion went and reported this preliminary ;to the 
Athenians, which they agreed to out of neceflity; and 
then returned to Thebes, with other ambalfadors, the 
principal of which was Xenocrates the philofopher. Fof 
the virtue and reputation of the latter were fo great and 
illuftrious, that the Athenians thought there could be no* 
thing in human nature fo iqfolent, favage, and ferocious, s| 
not to feel fome irapreflions of refpedl and reverence at th| 
fight of him. It happened, however, otherwife with Antijj 
pater, through his extreme brutality and antipathy to virtue j 
for he embraced the reft with great cordiality, but woqjftatf 
even fpeak to Xenocrates ; which gave him occafion to fay* 
M Antipater does well in being afhamed before me, andfl^ 
M only, of his injurious defigns again ft Athens.” j 

Xenocrates afterwards attempted to fpeak, but Ant*j 
pater, in great anger, interrupted him and would not fuffejj 
him to proceed f . To Phociun’s difeourfe, however, 
gave attention $ and anfwered, that he would grant th^ 
Athenians peace, and coniider them as his friends, on tb*J 

following 


* Dacier, without any neceflity, fuppofes that Plutarch ufes tM 
word Cadmta for Boeotia. In a poetical way it is, indeed, capable « 
being underftood fo ; but it is plain from what follows, that Aotipatei 
then .lay at Thebes, and probably in the cadmea or citadel. 1 

f Yet he had behaved to him with great kindnefs, when he wisfcat 
to ranfom the prifoners. Antipater, on that occafion, took the fi™ 
opportunity to invite him to fupper; and Xenocrates anfwered in thofe 
verfes of Homer, which UlylTes addreffes to Circe, who pre fifed him W 
partake of the delicacies fhe had provided.— 

Ill fits it me, whofe friends are funk to heads, t 

To quaff thy bowls, and riot in thy feafts. 

Me wouldil thou pleafe ? For them thy cares employ ; 

And them to me reftore, and me to joy. 

Antipater was To charmed with the happy application of tbefe tc dcH 
that he releafed all the prifoners. 
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following conditions. — “ In'the fird place/ 9 faid he, M they 
“ mult deliver up to me Demodhenes and Hyperides. In 
M the next place, they mud put their government on the 
“ ancient footing, when none but the nch were advanced 
H to the great offices of date. A third article is, that they. 

* mult receive a garrifon into Munychia : And a fourth, 

* that they mud pay the expences of the- war.” All the 
Jtew deputies, except Xenocrates, thought themfelves 
happy in thefe conditions. That philofopher faid, “Anti- 
pater deals favourably with us, if he coniiders us as 
Haves $ but hardly, if he looks upon us as freemen/* 
iocion begged for a remidion of the article of the jrar- 

ifon/and Antipater is faid to have anfwered, “ Phocion, 

P we will grant thee every thing, except what would be 
the ruin of both us and thee/’ Others fay, that Anti- 
er alked Phocion, “ Whether, if he excufed the Athe- 
nians, as to the garrifon, he would undertake for their 
obferving the other articles, v>d raifing no new commo- 
tions ?” As Phocion hedtated at this quedion, Callime- 
a» fumamad Carabus, a violent man, and an enemy to 
pular government, darted up and faid, “ Antipater, 
why do you fuffer this {pan to amufe you ? If he ftiould 
give you his word, would you depend upon it, and no(; 
abide by your fird refolutions ? 

Thus the Athenians were obliged to receive a Macedo- 
garrtfon, which was commanded by Menyllus, a man 
great moderation, and the friend of Phocion. But that 
aution appeared to be di&ated by a wanton vanity 5 
her an abufe of power to the purpofes of infolcnce, than 
®esdure“neceffary for the conqueror’s affairs *. It was 
refeverely felt by the Athenians, on account of the time 
* garrifon entered 5 which was the twentieth of the? 
nth September f, when they were celebratingthe great 
ydcries, and the very day that they carried the god* 
cchus in proceffion from the city to Eleufis. The didurb- 
cs they faw in the ceremonies gave many of the people 
cafion to refleft on the difference of the divine difpenfa* 
5 with refpeft to Athens in the prefent and in ancient 

times* 

1 1 ■ 

Qur author in this place feems to be out of his politics, though in 
l^cral a very able and refined politician. For what but a garrifon 
told have fupported anjoligarchy among a nation fo much in love with 
ppalar government, or have red rained them from taking up arms the 
■rfi opportunity ? 
t Bcdromion, 
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times* “ Formerly,” fold they, * tnyfltc vifiont wverefrai, 
and voices heard, to the great hap^inefs of the re- 
41 public, and the terror and aftoaifement of our enemies. 
“ But now, during the fame ceremonies, the gods look 
without concern upon the fetereft misfortune^ that 
u can happen to Greece, and fufier the holieft, and what 
u was once the moft agreeable time/ in the year, to be 
“ profaned, and rendered the date of our greateft cm 
" lamities.” 

A few years before, the Athenians had recieyednn «acie 
from Dodona, which warned them to fecure the promon- 
tories of Diana * againft grangers. And about this tine, 
upon washing the facred fillets with which they band tbe 
xnyllic beds, inftcadof the lively purple they ufed to have, 
they changed to a faint dead colour. What added to tbe 
wonder was, that all the linen belonging to private perfoait 
which was wa(hcd in the fame water, retained its former 
luftre. And as a prieft ^.as walhing a pig in that part of 
the port called + Cantharus , a large filh feized the binder 
parts, and devoured them as far as the belly : by . which the 
gods plainly announced, that they would lofe the lower 
parts ofthe city next the fea, qpd keep the upper. 

' The garrifon commanded by Menyllus, did no fojt of 
injury, to the citizens. v But the number excluded, by ano- 
ther article of the treaty, on . account of their poverty, 
from a (hare in the government, was upwards of twelve 
^houfand. Such of thefe as remained in Athens, appeared 
to be in a Hate of mifery and difgrace ; and fuch as mi- 
grated to a city and lands in Thrace, aftignfed them by 
Antipater, looked upon themfelves as bo better than a 
conquered people tranfported into a foreign country. 

The death of Demofihenes in Calauria, and that of 
Hyperides a$ Cleonse, of which we have given an account 
in another place, made the Athenians remember Alexander 
and Philip with a regret which ieemed almoft infpirod .by 

* Suppofed to be poetically fo called, becanfc mountainous place* ml 
forefts were facred to that goddefs.. At leaft, we know of no pro® 0 *" 
lories in Attica that went under that name. 

• f In the text it is «» in a clean part of tbe barbetf* ® 

,we choofe to receive the corre&inn which Florent. Chriftian hs°P*® 
Bt in hit notes upon Ariftophanes’s comedy called Peace, There W 
three havens in the Piraeus the principal of which wu called 
fw. The paffage in Ariftophsnes is this : 

'Xr.intptm ht trip Aatfhcp Aycw* 
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•fe&km The cafe was the fame with them now, as it 
was with the countryman afterwards upon the death of 
Antigonus. 1 hofe who killed that prince, and reigned 
in his Head, were fo oppreftive and tyrannical,, that a 
Phrygian^ peafant who was digging the ground, being 
dked whath^was lee king, faid, with a fi gh, “ 1 am feek- 
“ ing for Antigonus.* 9 Many of the Athenians exprelTed 
equal concern, now, whed they remembered the great and 
generous turn of mind in thofe kings, and how eafily their 
toger was appealed : whereas Antipater, who endeavoured 
to conceal his power under the malk of a private roan, a 
®Mn habit, and a plain diet, was infinitely more rigorous 
to thole under his command ; and, in fadfc, an oppreffor and 
• tyrant. Yet, at the requeft of 'Phocion, he recalled 
btoay perfons from exile ; and to fuch as he did not choofe 
■to reftore to their own country, granted a commodious 
atiob ; for, inftead of being forced to refide, like other 
fci Jes, beyond the Ceraunian mountains, and the pro- 
OBtory of T«narus, t he fuffered them to remain*' in 
Cieece, and fettle in Peloponnefiis. Of this number was 
gnonides the informer. 

In foafe other inftancefehe governed with equity. He 
re&ed the police of Athens in a juft and candid manner ; 
the modeft and the good to the principal employ- 
es ; and excluding the uneafy and the feditious from all 
ices ; fo that having no opportunity to excite troubles, 
fpirit of «fa&ion died away \ and he taught them by 
tie and little to love the 6ountry, and apply themfelves 
agriculture. Obferving one day that Xenocrates paid 
tfex as a ft ranger, he offered to make him a prefent of 
freedom; but he refufed it, and afiigned this reafon— k 
I will never be a member of that government, to pre- 
vent the eftablilhment of which I a&ed in a public 
chara&er.” 

£ Menyllus was pleafed to offer Phocion a cofiderable 
of money. But he faid, 44 Neither is Menyllus a 
greater man than Alexander ; nor have I greater reafon 
p to receive a prefent now, than I had then M The go- 
vernor preffed him to take it at lead for his fon Phocus : 
fothe anfwered, 44 If Phocus becomes fober, his father’s 
1 44 eft ate 

*^he cruel difpofition of Antipater, who had infilled upon Deroofi. 
j** 11 ** and Hyperides being given up fo hts revenge, made cue coadopt 
w fbiHp and Alexander comparatively amiable* 

5 
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* 4 e Slate will be fufficient for him ; and if he continue# 
44 diffolute nothing will be fo.” He gave Antipater a 
more fe vere anfwer, when he wanted him to do fomething 
inconfiftent with his probity. 4 ‘ Antipater,”” laid he, !‘ can- 
44 not have me both for a friend and a flatterer.” And 
Antipate* himfelf ufed to fay, 41 I have two friends is 
44 Athens, Phocion and Demades $ it is impoflible either 
44 to perfuade the one to anything, or to fatisfy the other. 11 
Indeed, Phocion, had his poverty to fltow as a proof of 
his virtue * r for, though he fo often commanded the Athe- 
nian armies, and was honoured with the friendship of fo 
many kings, he grew old in indigence : whereas Demades 
paraded with his wealth even in inftances that were con- 
trary to law : for there was a law at Athens, that no fo- 
reigner Should appear in the choruffes-upon the Stage, under 
the penalty of a thoufand drachmas to be paid by the per- 
fon who gave the entertainment. Yet Demades, in lu% 
exhibition, produced none but foreigners $ and he paid 
the thoufand drachmas fine for each, though their number 
was a hundred» And when his fon Demea was married,.; 
he faid, 44 When I married your mother, the next neigh- 
44 hour hardly knew it 5 but "kings and princes contribute 
dt to the expence of your nuptials.” 

The Athenians were continually importuning Phocroa 
to perfuade Antipater to withdraw the garrifonj but 
whether it was that he defpaired of fuccefs, or rather be- 
caufe he perceived that the people were more fober and 
fubmiflive to government, under fear -of that rod, he al- 
ways declined the commiflion. The only thing that ht 
alked and obtained of Antipater, was, that the mosey 
which the Athenians were to pay for the charges of the 
war, Should not be infilled on immediately, but a longer 
term granted. The Athenians, finding that Phocion would 
not meddle with the affair of the garrifon, applied to De- 
mades, who readily undertook it. In c'onfequence of this, 
he and his fon took a journey to Macedonia. It Should 
feem, his evil genius led him thither 5 for ho arrived juft 
at the time when Antipater was in his lafk illnefs ; and 
when Caffander, now abfolute mailer of every thing, had 
intercepted a letter written by Demades to Antigonus is 
Afia, inviting him to come over and feize Greece and Ma- 
cedonia, 44 which,” he faid, “ hungonly upon an old rottes 
44 ilalk fo he contemptuously called Antipater. Cat 
dander no fooner faw him than he ordered him to be ar« 
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reded ; and firft he killed his fon before his eyes, and fo 
near, that the blood fpouted upon him, and filled his bo- 
fom j then, after haying reproached him with his ingrati- 
tude and perfidioufnefs, he flew him likewife. 

Antipater, a little before his death, had appointed Po- 
lyperchon general, and given Callander the command of a 
thoufand men. But Callander, far from being fatisfied 
with fuch an appointment, hallened to feize the fupreme 
power,, and immediately fent Nicanor to take the com- 
mand of the garrifon from Menyllus, and to fecure Mu- 
nychia before the news of his father’s death got abroad. 
This fcheme was carried into execution ; and, a few days 
after, the Athenians being informed of the death of An- 
tipater, accufed Phocion of being privy to that event, 

. and concealing it out of friendlhip to Nicanor. Phocion, 

■ however, gave himfclf no pain about it : on the contrary, 

r he converfed familiarly with Nicanor ; and, by his aflidui- 
ties, not only rendered him' kind and obliging to the A- 
thenians, but infpired him with an ambition to diftin- 
guilh himfelf by exhibiting games and (hows to the peo- 
ple. 

Meantime Polyperchon, to whom the care of the 
king’s perfon was committed, in order to countermine 
Callander, wrote letters to the Athenians, importing, 

“ That the king reftored them their ancient form of 
u government according to which, all the people had a 
fight to public employments. This was a fnare he laid 
lor Phocion. For, being defirous of making himfelf 
mailer of Athens, (as foon appeared from his actions) he 
was fenfible that he could not effedk any thing while Pho- 
cion was in the way. He faw, too, that his expulfion 
would be no difficult talk, when all who had been exclud-. 
'cdfrom a (bare in the adminiftration were reftored ; and 
the orators and public informers were once more mafters 

( the tribunals. 

As thefe letters raifed great commotions among the 
ople, Nicanor was defired to' fpeak f to' them on that 
bjett in the Piraeus j and, for that purpofe, entered their 
fembly, trufting his perfon with Phocion. Dercyllus, 
ho commanded for the king in the adjacent country, 
Vol. IV. P laid 

* The fon of Alexander who was yet very young, 
t Nicanor knew that Polyperchon’* propofal to reftore the derao- 
ac y was merely a fnare, and he wanted to make the Atheruans feh- 
fic of it. , ' 
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laid a fcheiue to feize him$ but Nicanor getting . tidaely 
information of his defign, guarded againft it, and fooa 
fhowed that he would wreak his vengeance on the city. 
Phocion then was blamed for letting him go when he had 
him in his hands : but he anfwered, “ He could confide 
“ in Nicanor’s promifes', and faw nd reafon to fufpe&'him 
•“ of any ill defign. However,” faid he, 44 be the iffuc what 
“ it may, I had rather be found fullering than doing what 
44 is unjuft.” 

This anfwer of his, if we examine it with refpe& to 
himfelf only, will appear to be entirely the refult of forti- 
tude and honour.; but, when we confidcr that he hazarded 
the fafety of his country, and, what is more, that he was 
general and fir ft «nagiftrate, I know not whether he did 
not violate a ftronger and more refpe&able obligation. 
It is in vain to allege that Phocion -was afraid of involving 
Athens in a war* and for that reafon would not feize the 
perfon of Nicanor ; and that he oply urged the obligatipns. 
of juftice and good faith, that Nicanor, by a grateful, 
fenfe of fuch behaviour, might be prevailed upon to be 
quiet, and think of no injurious attempt againft the Athe- 
nians. For the truth* is, he had fuck confidence in Nica- 
,nor, that when he had accounts brought him from fevcial 
hands of his defigns upon the Piraeus, of his ordering a 
body of mercenaries to Salamis } and^of his bribing feme 
.of the inhabitants of the Piraeus, he would give w credit 
to any of thefe things. Nay, whenJPbilomedes , of the 
borough of Lampra, got an edi& made,- that all the Athe- 
nians ihould take up arms, and obey the orders of Pho- 
cion, he took no care to a& in purfuance of it^jtiUr Nicanor 
had brought his troops out of Munychia, and carded 
his preaches round the Piraeus. Then Phocion would* 
have led the Athenians againft him : but, by this time, 

. they were become mutinous, and looked upon him with 
contempt. 

At that jundlure arrived Alexander, the fon of Poly- 
perchon, with an army, under pretence of aflifting the* 
city againft Nicanor ; but, in reality to avail himfelf of 
its fatal divifions, and tq feize it, if pofiible, for himfelf* 
For the exiles who entered the town with him, the fo 
reigners, and fuch citizens as had been ftigmatized as 
infamous, with other mean people, reforted to him, and 
all together made up a ftrange diforderly aflembly, by 
whofe iuftrages the command was taken from Phocion, 

and 
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and other generals appointed. Had not Alexander been 
feen alone near the walls in conference with Nicanor, and 
by repeated interviews, given the Athenians caufe of fuf- 
picion, the city could not have efcaped the danger it wa# 
in. Immediately the orator Agnonides Angled cut Pho- 
cion, and accufed him of treafon ; which fo much alarmed 
Callimcdon and Pericles *, that they fled out of the city. 
Phocion, with fuch of Ills friends as did not forfake him, 
repaired to Polyperchon. Solon of Platea, and Dinarchus 
of Corinth, who pafled for the friends and confidents of 
Polyperchon, out of regard to Phocion, defired te be of 
the party. But Dinarchus falling ill by the way, they 
were obliged to flop many days at Elatca. In the mean 
time, Archeflratus propofed a decree, and Agnonides got 
it pafled, that deputies fliould be fent to Polyperchon with 
an accufation againit Phocion. 

The two parties came to Polyperchon at the fame 
time, as he was upon his x anarch with the . king f, near 
Pharuges, a town of Phocis, lituated at the foot of Mount 
Acroriam, now called Galate. There Polyperchon placed 
the king under a golden canopy, and his friends on each 
fide of him $ and, before he proceeded to any other bu- 
finefs, gave orders that Dinarchus (hould be put to the 
torture, and afterwards difpatched. This done, he gave 
the Athenians audience. But, as they filled the place with 
noife and tumult, interrupting each other with mutual 
accufations to the council, Agnonides preifed forwards and 
hid, u Putins all in one cage, and fend us back to Athens, 
u to give account of our condu& there.” T he king 
hnghed at the propofal ; but the Macedonians who at- 
tended on that occafion, and the Grangers who were drawn 
thither by curiofity, were detirous of hearing the caufe ; 
and therefore made figns to the deputies to argue the mat- 
ter there. However, it was far from being conduced 
with impartiality. Polyperchon often interrupted Pho- 
ton, who at laft was fo provoked, that he (truck his ftaff 
upon the ground, and would fpeak no more. Hegemon 

P 2 faid. 

9 Pericles here look» like an erroneous reading. Afterwards we find 
Hot Pc iclest but Cha rides , mentioned along wijh Cailimedon. 'Chari- 
ties was Phocion’s fon -in-law. 

f This was Aridxus the natural fon of Philip. After fome of A- 
lexander’s generals had railed him to the throne for their own pur- 
pofes, he took the name of Philip, aid reigned, fix years and a few 
moaths. " 
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faid, Polyperchon himfelf could bear witnefis to hi$ affec- 
tionate regard for the people ; and that general, anfwered, 

“ Do you come here to (lander me before the king ?” 
Upon this, the king darted up, and was going to run 
Hegemon through with his fpear ; but Polyperchon pre- 
vented him ; and the council broke up immediately. 

The guards then furrounded Phocion and his party, ex- 
cept a few, who, being at fome diftanee, muffled them-' : 
fclves up,' and fled. Clitus carried the prifoners to Athens, j 
under colour of having them tried there, but, in reality, 
only to have them put to death, as perfons already con- 
demned. The manner of conducing the thing, made it 
a more melancholy feene. The prifoners were carried in 
carts through the Ceramicus to the theatre, where Clitus 
(hut them up till the Archons had affembled the people. 
From this affeipbly, neither (laves, nor foreigners, nor 1 
perfons ftigraatized as infamous, were excluded; the tri- 
bunal and the theatre were open to all. Then the king’s 
letter was read ; the purport of which was, ‘‘ That hehad 
“ found the prifoners guilty of treafon ; but that he left it j 
u to the Athenians, jas freemen; who were to be go- | 
“ verned by their own laws, to pafe fehtence upon them.” j 
At the fame time Clitus prefented them to the people* 
The bed of the citizens, when they faw Phocion, appeared 
greatly deje&ed., and covering their faces with their man- , 
ties, began to weep. One, however, had the courage to 
fay, * ‘ Since the king leaves the determination of fo im- 
“ portant a matter to the people, it would be proper to 
“^command all (laves and ftrangers to depart.” But the 
populace, inilead of agreeing to that motion, cried out, 

“ It would be much more proper to (lone all the favour- 
w ers of oligarchy, all the enemies of the people.” After 
which, no one attempted to offer any thing in behalf of 
Phocion. It was with much difficulty that he obtained 
permiffion to fpeak. At laft, filence being made, ht fafd, 

“ Do you defign to take away my life, ju-ftly, or unjuftly 2 ” 
Some of them anfwering, “ juftly ;” he faid, u How can 
** ypu know whether it will be juftly, if you do hot hear me 
“ firft ?” As he did hot find them inclinable in the lead 
to hear him, he advanced fome paces foreWard, and faid, 
Citizens of Athens, I acknowledge i have done you 
$t iniuftice: and for my faults in the adminiftration, ad- 
' . . “judge 
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u judg# myfelf guilty of death but why will you put 
“ thefe men to death, who have never injured you ?” The 
populace made anfwer, “ Becaufe they are friehds to you. 1 * 
Upon which, he drew back, and refigned himfclf quietly 
to his fate. 

Agnonides then read the decree he had prepared 5 ac- 
cording to which, the people were to declare by their fuf- 
frages whether the priloners appeared to be guilty or not y 
and, if they appeared fo, they were to fuffer death. When 
the decree was read, fome called for an additional claufe 
for putting Phocion to the torture before execution ; and 
infilled, that the rack and its managers fhould be fent for 
immediately. Eut Agnonides, obferving that Clitus was 
difpleafed at that propofal, and looking upon it himfelf 
as a barbarous and deteftable thing, faid r “ When we take 
“ that villain Callimedon, let us put him to the torture \ 
u but indeed, my fellow-citizens, I cannot confent that 
#< Phocion fhould have fuch hard meafure.” ,Upon this, 
one of the better difpofed Athenians cried out, “ Thou 
w art certainly right m 7 for if we torture Phocion, what 
“ mull We do to thee ?” There was, however, hardly 
one negative when the fentence of death was propofed : 
all the people gave their voices flanding 5 and fome of them 
even crowned themfelves with flowers, as if it had been a 
matter of feftivity. With Phocion, there vrere Nicocles, 
Thudippus, Hegemon, and Pythocles. As for Demetrius 
the Phalerean, Callimedon, Charicles, and fome others, 
who were abfent, the fame fentence was paffed upon 
them. 

After the affembly was difmiffed, the convi£ls were 
fent to prifon. The embraces of their friends and rela- 
tions melted them into tears j and they all went on be- 
wailing their fate, except Phocion. His countenance was 
the fame as when the people fent him out to command 
their armies , and the beholders could not but admire 
his invincible firmnefs and magnammity. Some of his 
enemies, indeed, reviled him as he went along j and one 
of them even fpit in his face: upon which, he turned 
to the raagiftrates, and faid, “ Will nobody correct this 
w fellow’s rudejiefs Thudippus, when he, faw the execu- 

P 3 tioner 

• It was the cuftom for the perfon accufed'to lay fome penalty on 
himfelf. Phocion choofe^ the higheft, thinking it might be a means 
to reconcile the Athenians to his friends ; but it had not that cffe&. 
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tioner pounding the hemlock, began to lament What hard 
fortune it was for him to fuflfer unjuftly bn Phocion’s 
account. 44 What, then !” faid the venerable fage, 14 doll 
44 thou not think, it an honour to die with Phocion? 17 
One of his friends afking him, whether he had any com- 
mands to his fon ? ‘5 Yes,” faid he, 4 ‘ by all means, tell him 
4 * from me, to forget the ill treatment I have had from 
“ the Athenians.” And when Nicocles, the moft faithful 
of his friends, begged that he would let him drink the 
poifon before him : 44 This,” faid he, 44 Nicocles, is a hard 
requelt } and the thing muft give me great uneafinefsj 
but fince I have obliged you in -every inftance through 
Ai life, I will do the fame in this.” 

When they came all to drink, the quantity proved nfilt 
fufheient > aid the executioner refufed to prepare more, 
except he had twelve drachmas paid him, which was the 
.price of a full draught. As this occafioned a troublefome 
delay, Phocion called one of his friends, and faid, 44 Since 
44 one cannot die on free coft at Athens, give the man his 
44 money.” This execution was on the nineteenth day of 
jrfpril* y when there was a proce (lion of horfemen in ho- 
nour of Jupiter. As the cavalcade pafTed by, feme took 
off their chaplets from their heads ; others fhed tears as 
they looked at the prifon doors : all who had not hearts 
entirely favage, or were not corrupted by rage and envy, 
looked upon it as a mod impious thing, not to have re- 
prieved them at leaf! for that day, and fo to Have kept the 
city impolluted on the feftival. 

However, the enemies of Phocion, as if fomethingfcad 
been wanting to their triumph, got an order that his body 
fhould not be fufFered to remain within the bounds of At- 
tica j not that any Athenian fliould furnifh fire for the fu- 
neral pile. ^Therefore, no friend durft touch it : but one 
Conopion, who lived by fuch fervices, for a fum of money 
carried the corps out of the territories of Eleufis, . and got 
Ifire for the burning of it in thofe of Megara. A woman 
of Megara, who happened to aflift at the ceremony with her 
maid-fervants, raifed a cenotaph- upon the fpot, and per- 
formed the cuftomary libations. The bones (lie gathered 
up carefully into her lap, carried them by night to her 
own houfe, and interred them under the hearth. At the 

fame time ihc thus addreffed the do me flic gods, * e 

“ guardians 

o 
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w guaitfians of this place, to you I commit the remains 
w this good man.. Do you reftore them to the fepulchre of 
rt his anceftors, when the Athenians lhail once more liften 
•“ to the dictates of wifdom.” 

The time was not long before the fituation of their af- 
fairs taught them, how vigilant a magiftrate, and how ex- 
cellent a guardian of the virtues of juftice and lobriety, 
they had loll. The people erected his ftatue in brafs, and 
buried his remains at the public expence, Agnonides, his 
principal accufer, they put to death, in confequence of a 
decree for that purpofe. Epicurus and Demophilus, the > 
•other two, fled from Athens ; but afterwards fell into the 
hands ®f Phocion’s fon, who puniflied them as they deferv- 
, ed. This fon of his was, in other refpedb,- a worthlefs 
nan. He was in love with a girl, who was in a flate of 
fervitude, and belonged to a trader in fuch matters ; arid 
happening oriie day to hear Theodorus the Atheifl* main- 
tain this argument in tire Lyceum, * That if it is no fliame 
M to ranfom a friend, it is no fhame to redeem a ihiftrefs, ,y 
the difcourfe was fo flattering to his paflion, that he went 
immediately and releafed his female friehd *• 

The proceedings againft Phdcibn put the Greeks in 
mind of thofe againft Socrates. The treatment of both. 
Wasequally unjuft, and the calamities thence entailed upda 
Athens were perfectly fimilar t. 

CATO THE YOUNGER. 

'J'HE family of Cato had its fir ft luftre and diftin&ion 
from his great grandfather, Cato the cenfor J, a man 
whofe virtue, as we have obferved in his life, ranked him 
with perfons of the greateft reputation and authority in 
Rome. The Utican Cato, of whom we are now fpeak- 
ing was left an orphan, together with his brother Caepio, 
and his lifter Porcia. He had alfo another fifter called 

P 4 Servilia,. 

* It appears from the ancient comedy, that it was no unct mir.on 
thing for the young men of Athens to take their mill reffes out of fuch 
Ihops, and, after they had releafed them from fervitude, to marry 
them. 

f Socrates was put to death eighty two years before, 
j $ Cato the cenfor, at a very late period in life, married Salonia, . 
daughter of his Own fteward. 1 here was a family, however, from that . 
fecond match, which flouriihed when that which came, from the tirft : 
wag extin 6t. 
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Servilia, but fhe was only fitter by the mother’s fide*. 
The orphans were brought up in the houfe of Livius 
Drufus, their mother’s brother, who at that time had great 
influence in the adminittration j to which he was entitled 
by his eloquence, his wifdom, and dignity of mind, excel- 
lencies that put him upon an equality with the beft of the 
Romans. 

Cato, we are told, from his infancy difcovered, in his 
voice, his look, and his very diverfions, afirmnefs andfo- 
lidity, which neither paffion nor any thing elfe could move. 
He purfued every obje£t he had in view with a vigour far 
above his years, and a refolution that nothing could refill. 
Thofe who were inclined to flatter were fure to meet with 
a fevere repulfe $ and to thofe who attempted tc* intimidate 
him, he wasftill more untradlable* Scarce any thing could 
^uake him laugh \ ahd 'it was but rarely ttia^ his counte- 
nance was foftened to a (mile. He was not quickly or 
eafily moved to anger j but it was difficult to appeafe his 
-refentment when once excited. 

. His apprehenfiori was flow, and his learning catoe with 
difficulty 5 but what he had once learned he long retained! 
It is, indeed* a' common cafe for perfons o£ quick parts to 
have weak memories $ but what is gained with labour and 
application is always retained the longeft \ for every hard- 
gained acquifition of fcience is a kind of annealing upon 
the mind f. The inflexibility of his difpofition } feems. 
alfo to have retarded his prqgrefs in learning: for to 
learn is to fubmit to a new impreflion ) and thofe fubmit 
• the moft eafily who have the leaf! power of refiftaiice. Thus 
young men are more perfuafible than the old, and the lick 
than fuch as are well \ and, in general, aflent is moft eafily 
gained from thofe who are leaft able to find doubts and 
difficulties. Yet Cato is faid to have been very obedient 
to his preceptor, and to have done whatever he was com- 
manded \ only he would always inquire the reafon, and 
afk why fuch a thing was enjoined. Indeed, his preceptor 

Sarpedon 

* Servilia was not his only fitter by the mother’s fide; there were 
'three of them. One, the mother of Brutus, who killed Caefar ; am* 
ther, married to Lucutlu» ; and a third, to Junius Silanus. Capio» 
too, was his brother hy the mother’s fide. 

I* Tinrttt yotg 0/a» txxotvfia vns 'puxns, <rwv f£xSr t ptara>» ix»fef> 

I AvtrKis-oVfJlezv to believe , is the common reading ; but 
In w- ich we are warranted by fome manufcript®* is more fuitakc to 
what follows. 
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Sarpedon (for that was his name) was a man of engaging 
manners, who chofe rather to govern by reafon, than by 
Violence. 

, While. Cato was yet a child, the Italian allies demanded 
to be admitted citizens of Rome. Popedius Silo, a man 
of great name a* a foldier, and powerful among his people r 
had a friendfhip with Prufus, and lodged a long time in 
his houfe during this application As- he was familiar 
with the children, he laid to then* one" day,/** Come, my 
* good children, defire your uncle to affift us in our foli- 
citation for the freedom.” C»pio fmiled, and readily 
gave his proroife $ but Cato made -no anfwer; And as he 
was obferved to look with a fixed and unkind eye upon the 
Grangers, Popedius continued, “ And you, my little raanp 
“ what do you fay ? Will not you give your guefts your 
intereft with your uncle, as well as your brother 
Cato ftil! refuting to anfwer, and' appearing by his filence 
and his looks inclined to deny the requeft, Popedius took 
him to the window., and threatened, if he would not pro- 
mife, to~thxpw him out. This he did in a harfli tone, and 
at the fame time gave him feveral fhakes-, as if he was go- 
ing to let him fall. But as the child bore this a long time 
without any marks of concern or fear, Popedius fet him 
down, and faid foftly to his friends, “ This child is the 
M glory of Italy. I verily believe, if he were a man, that 
“ we ffiould not get one vote among the people.” 

Another time, when a relation invited young Cato, with 
other children, to celebrate his birth-day, moft of the chil- 
dren went to play together in a/corner of the houfe. Their 
play was to mimic a court of juft i‘ce where fome were 

accufed in form, and afterwards carried to prifoti. One of 
them, a beautiful boy, being condemned, and ftiut up by 
a bigger boy, who» ailed as officer, in one of the apartments, 
called out on Cato 5 who, as foon as he undeTftood what 
the matter was, ran. to the* door, and pufhing away thofe 
who flood there as guards, and attempted to oppofe him; 

P 5 carried 

* Children’s plays are often taken from what is mod familiar t? 
them. In other countries they are commonly formed upon trifling 
fubjedls, but the Roman children a&ed trials in the court of juiticc, 
the command of armies, triumphal procefSons, and, in later times, the 
ft te of emperors* Suetonius tells us that Nero commanded his fun-in- 
law, Rufinus Crifpiniis, the fon of Popaea, a child, to be thrown into 
the fea, becaufe he was faid to delight in plays of the lad 'mentioned* 
kind. 
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carried off the child, and went home in great anger moff 
of the children marching off with him. 

Theie things gained him gr£at reputation, of which the 
following is an extraordinary inftance. When Sylla chofe 
to exhibit a tournament of boy$, which goes by the name 
of Tray *, and is coniidered as a facred exhibition, he fe.» 
le£te4 two bands.of young gentlemen, and affigned them 
two captains, one of which they readily accepted, on ac« 
count of being the fon of Metella, the wife of Sylla; 
but the other, named Sextus,, though he was nephew to» 
l J ompey the Great, they abfolutely rejected, and would 
not go out to exercife under him. Sylla then aikingthem, 

“ whom they would. have,” they unanimoufly. cried Cato y | 
end Sextus himfelf readily yielded the honour to him, as a. 
boy of fuperior parts* „ ! 

The friendihip which had fubflfted between Sylla and: i 
. the father of Cato induced. him fom e times to fend for the j 
young man and hi$ brother Csepio, and .to talk familiarly j 
with them ; a favour which, by. reafan of his dignity, he 
confer red on very few, Sarpedon thinking fuch an inter- 
courfe a great advantage to his fcholar, both in point of; 
honour and fafety, often took Cato, to pay his refpefts to* | 
the didator. Sylla Vhoufe at that, time looked like no*. | 
thing but a place of execution ; fuch were the numbers of . ! 
people tortured and put. to . death there, Cato, .who now 
was in his fourteenth year, feeing the heads of. many il- 
luftrious perfonages carried . oujt, and observing that the* j 
by-ftand.ers fighed in fectet at tbefe fcenes of blood, alkcd 
his preceptor 44 Why fomebody did not kill that man?*' 
u Becanfe,” faid he, u they fear him more than they v hate- 
“ him “ Why then*” faid Cato, “ do not you give me a 
u fword, that 1 may kill him, and deliver, my country. 

from flave ry When Sarpedon heard fuch aTpeech: 

from the bay, and /aw. with, what ai ftexn .ami* angry look, 
be uttered it, he. was- greatly* alarmed,' and watched lutu» 
narrowly after wards, to prevent his attempting fome ralh: 
a&ion. 

When he wa$ but&.c.hild,he was aiked one day, “ Whom/ 
,^ 9i he loved moll,” and .he.anfwered “ His brother*” The 

perfon 

*’ The invention of this game as; generally aferibed to Aftanhw. It 
■was celebrated in the public draft by companies of boys, who were . 
lurniibed with arms fu it able to their ftrength*. They were taken, far* 
the moll part, out of the ooblell families in Rome, St? an excellent dc- 
fcxiptign of it io Virgil,. jjjn, vcr. dec. 
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perfon who put the queftion, then alked him, M Whom he 
“ loved next/* and again he faid, “ His brother !” “ Whom 
u in the third place,” and ftill it was %i His brother and 
fo on, till he put no, more queftions to him about it. This 
affeftion increafed with his years, infomuch, that when 
he was twenty years old, if he fupped, if he Went out into 
the country, if he appeared in the forum j Caepio muft be 
with him.- But he would not make ufe^ of perfumes, as 
Caepio did \ indeed- the whole courfe of his life was ftri6b . 
and auftere y fo that when Caepio was fometimes com- 
mended for his temperance and fobriety, he would fay, \ 
u I may have fome claim to thefe virtues, when compared : 
with other men ^but when I compare myfelf with Cato, . 
u I feem a mere Sippiusi” Sippius was the name of a - 
l>erfon remarkably effeminate and luxurious. . 

After Cat o had taken upon him the priefthood of Apollo, 
he changed his dwelling, and took his {hare of the pa- 
ternal effate, which amounted to a hundred and twenty ta- 
lents. But though his fortune was fo considerable,* his * 
manner of living was more frugal and fimple than ever. 
He formed a particular connexion with Antipater of Tyre, « 
1% Stoic philofopher 5 and the knowledge he was the moft : 
fcidious of acquiring, was the moral and the political.- He 
Was carried to every virtue with an impulfe; like infpira- 
tton j but hisgreateft attachment was to juftice, andjuftice 
®f thatfevere and inflexible kind which is not to be wrought : 
Upon by favour or companion*. He cultivated al fa that elo- 
quence which is fit for popular affemblies ; for asina great :: 
city there (hould be an extraordinary fupply for war, fo in s 
ihe political philofophy -ht thought there fhbuld be a pro- 
Jifion for troublefome times.- . Yet he. did not declaim be- - 
fore company,, nor go to hear the exercifes ©Mother, young ~ 
faen. And when one of his friends faid,/* Gatt>$ the world 
finds fault with' your filence/* Ke anfwered,’** No mat- 
* ter, fo long as it does not 'find fault with my life. I 
"ftiMl begin to fpeak, when J[ have things tfc fay 1 that de-.- 
*' ferve to be known.’? 

Irf the public hall called the porcian , Which 'was bftilt by r 
old. Cato in his cenCbrfliip, the tribunes of the people. ufe8 / 

P-' 6 » to * 

% , 

* Ckero,in hfs oration for Murena^ gives us a fine faf ire upon thole 
Maxims of the Stoics which Catir made the rule of his life, and which - 
obferve s, wci c only fit to flourilh \v ithin th e. portico. 
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to hold their court. And, as 'there .was a pillar which In* 
coramoded their benches, thejTefolved either to remove it 
to a diilance, or to take it entirely away. This was tl# 
firft thing that drew Cato to the roflra y and even then it 
was againft hb inclination. However, he oppofed the de- 
.fign effe&ually, and gave an admirable fpecimen both of 
his eloquence and fpirit. For there was nothing of youth- 
ful fallies or finical affe&ation in his oratory all was 
rough, fenfible, and ftroqg. Neverthelefs, amidft the (hort 
and folid turn of the fentences, there was a grace that en- 
gaged the ear \ and with the gravity which might be ex- 
jpefted from his manners, there was fbmething of humour 
and. raillery intermixed, which had an agreeable effeft, 
His voice was loud enough to be heard by fuch a multitude 
of people, and his ftrength was fuch, that he often fpoke a 
whole day without being tired. 

After he had gained his caufe* l\e returned to his former 
ftudies and iilence. To ftrengthen his conftitution, he 
ufed the mod laborious exercife. He accuftomed himfelf 
to go bareheaded in the hotted and eoldeft weather, and 
travelled on foot at all feafons of the year. His friends 
who travelled with him, made ufe of horfes, and he joined 
fom e times one, fometimes another for converfation, as *4* 
went along. In time of Ibknefs, his patience and abfti- 
nence were extraordinary. If he happened to have a fever, 
he fpent the whole day alone* differing no perfon to ap- 
proach him, till he found a fenfible change, for the bet- 
ter. 

At entertainments, they threw dice for the choice of 
the meffes ; and if Cato loft the firft choice, his friends ufed 
to offer it him but he always refufed it — u Venus*,” faid 
.he, u forbids.” At firft he ufed to rife from table after 
having drank once) but in procefs of time he came to love 
drinking, .and would fometimes fpend the whole' night 
over the bottle. Hb friends excufedhim, by faying, “That 
“ the bufinefs of the ftate employed him all day, and left 
“ him' no time for converfation, and therefore he fpent 
“ hb evenings in difeourfe with the philofophers.” And, 
when one Memmius faid in company, “ That Cato fpent 
“ whole nights in drinking $” Cicero retorted, “ But you 
“ cannot fay that he fpenas whole days at play.” 

Cato 

• . * The moft favourable daft upoitlhe dice was called Fenui* Harass 
alludes to it, ode vii. lib. 5U 
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Cato faw that a great reformation was wanting in the 
manners and cuftoms of his country, and for that reafon he 
determined to go contrary to the corrupt fafliions which 
then obtained. He obferved (for initance) that the richeft 
andmoft lively purple was the thing moft worn, and there- . 
fore he went in black. Nay, he often appeared in public 
after dinner barefooted, and without his gown. Not thajt: 
he affe&ed to be talked of for that Angularity ; but he did 
it by way of learning to be afliamed at nothing but what 
was really (hameful, and not to regard what depended only 
on the eftimation of the world. 

A great eilate falling to him by the death of a coufin- 
german of the fame name, he turned it into money, to the 
amount of a hundred talents ; and when any of his friends 
wanted to borrow a fum, he lent it them without intereik. 

If he could not otherwife fupply them, he fullered even 
his own land and flaves to be mortgaged for them to the \ 
treafury. 

He knew no woman before his marriage ; and when he 
thought himfelf of a proper age to enter into that Hate, he 
fet a treaty on foot with Lepida, who had before been con- 
traded to Metellus Scipio, but, upon Scipio’s breaking 
the 1 engagement, was then, at liberty. However, before 
the marriage could take place, Scipio repented j and by 
f the afliduity of his management and addrefs, fucceeded 
with the lady. Provoked at this ill treatment, Cato was 
defirous to go to law for redrefs j and, as his friends over- 
ruled him in that refpe£l, youthful refentment put him 
upon writing fome iambics again!! Scipio, which had all 
the keennefs of Archilochus, without his obfcenity and 
fcurrility. — 

. After this, he married Atilia the daughter of Soranusj 
who was the firft, but not the only woman he ever knew» 
In this refpedl Laelius, the friend of Scipio Africanus, 
was * happier than he •, for, in the courfe of a longlife, he 
had only one wife, and no inteicourfe with any other wo- 
man. 

In the fervile war f (I mean that with Spartacus) Gel* 
bus was general j and Cato ferved in it as a volunteer, for 

* the 

/ 

* Plutarch feems to us to have fpoken fo feelingly of the happineft 
of the conjugal connection long continued with one affectionate wife, 
from his own experience. 

f Seventy* one years before the Chriftiap aera. 
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the fake of his brother Ctepio, who was tribune y bet he 
could not diftinguifti his vivacity and courage as he wilbed, 
hecaufe the war was ill conduced. However, amidilthe 
effeminacy and luxury which then prevailed in the army, 
he paid fo much regard to difcipline, and, when occafion 
ferved, behaved with fo much fpirit and valour, as well as , 
coolnefs and capacity, that he appeared not in the leaf! 
inferior to Cato the cenfor. Gellius made him an offer of i 
the bell military rewards and honours j but he would not 
accept or allow of them y u For,” faid he, M i have done 
** nothing to deferve fuch notice.” 

Thefe things made him pafs for a man of a flrange and j 
fingular turn. Befides, when a law was made, that no man 
who folicited any office, fhouid take nomenclator > with ; 
him, he was the only one 'that obeyed it ; - for when he ; 
applied for a tribune’s commiffion in the army, he hadpre* j 
vioufly made himfelf mailer of the names of all the citizens, i 
Vet for this he was envied even by thofe who praifedhim. 
The more they confidered the excellence of his condud,.. 
the more pain it gave them to think how hard it was to* j 
imitate. 

With a tribune’s commiffion hb was ferit into Mace- , 
donia, where Rubrrus the praetor commanded. His wife*, 
upon his departure, w as in great diftrefs, and we are lold r j 
that Munatius, a friend of Cato’s, in order to comfort her,,; 
faid, u Take courage, Atilia $ I will . take* care of your 
** hulhand.” “ Ey all means,” anfwered Cato. At the. \ 
end of the firfl day’s march, after they had fuppbd,hefaid, . 
** Come, Munatius, that you may the better perform your : 
w promifie to Atilia, you (hall not leave me either day ok 
** night,’.’ In confequence of which, he.ordered twoheds-; 
in his own. tent, : and mad£ a pleafant improvement upon ! 
the matter 5 for, as MunatiuS always dept by him, it was 
not he that took care of Cato, but Cato that took care of 
him. 

Cato had with him fifteen fkves, two freemen, and' 
fcur of his friends. Thefe rode on horfeback, and he al- 
ways Went on foot \ yet he kept up with them^and con* 
verfed' with them by turns. . When he joined, the antjy» 
which confided of feveral legions, .Rubrius gave. him» 
the command of one. In this pod, he thought it no- 
thing great or extraordinary to be didinguifhed by his 
own virtue only) it was hi& ambition to make all the 
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froops that were under his care like himfelf. With this 
view, he lefiened nothing of that authority which might 
iafpire fear, but he called in the fupport of reafon to its 
affiilance. By inftru&ion and perfuaiioh, as well as by 
rewards and ptmifhments, he formed them fo well, that it 
was hard to lay whether his troops were more peaceable 
or more warlike, more valiant or more juft. They were 
dreadfulto their enemies, and courteous to their . allies j . 
afraid to do a dilhonourable thing, and . ambkious of ho~ 
neft praife* 

Hence, though honour -and 4 ame ' were not Cato’s ob- 
jects, they flowed in upon him j he was held- in univerfal 1 
efteem, and had entirely the hearts of his foldiers. For 
whatever he commanded others to do, he was the firft to . 
do himfelf. In his drefs, his manner of living and marching, 
he refembled tlie private foldier. more than the officer £ , 
and at the fame time, in virtue, in dignity of mind, . 
and ftrength of eloquence, he far exceeded all that had. 
the name of generals. By thefe means he infenfibly 
gained the affection of his troops. And, indeed, virtue 
does not attraft imitation, except the perfqn who gives i 
the pattern is beloved, as well as efteemed. Thofo who , 
praife good men without loving them, only pay a refpeft . 
to their name, but do not fincerely admire their virtue, , 
nor have any inclination to follow their example. 

At that time there lived at Pergamus a. Stoic philofo-» 
pher, named ; Athenodorus, and furnamed Cordylio, in: 
great reputation for his knowledge. He was now grown 
old, and had long refilled the applications of princes and 
other great men, who .wanted, to draw him to their courts, . 
and offered him their friendship and very eonfiderable ap- 
pointments* Cato thence concluded, that it would be in* 
vain to write or fend any meffenger to. him^ and, as the. 
laws gave him leave of abfence for two months, he failed ! 
te Alia, and applied to him in perlon, in confidence that : 
has accotoplifhments -would carry his point with him* Ac* 
cordingly, by his arguments and the charms of his. con£ 
verfetiony he drew him from his purpofes, and “brought hiia^ 
with him. to the camp ; as happy and. as proud of this fuc*- 
cefs, as if - he had made a more valuable. capture, or . per-: - 
formed a more glorious exploit, than thofe of Pompey- 
and Lucullus, who weref then fubduing the provinces and 
kingdoms of the eait. . . 
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While he was with 'the. army in Macedonia, hehadntP 
(ice by letter that his brother Caepio was fallen iick at 
iEmjs in Thrace* The fea was extremely rough, and no 
large veffel to- be had. He ventured, however, to fail 
from Theffalonica, inafmall paffage-boat f( with two friends 
and three fervante, and haying very narrowly efcaped 
drowning* arrived at Ainus juft after Caepio expired. Oa 
this occafion Cato fhowed ihe fenfibility of a brother ra* 
tlier, than the fortitude of a ' philofopher. He wept, he 
groaned, he embraced -the dead body y and befides theft 
and other tokens of the greateft forrow, he fpent vaft foms 
upon his funeral. « The fpices and rich, robes th%t ^ere 
burnt with him were yery expenfive, and he ere&ed * 
monument for him of Thaiian marble in the Jorwn at$> 
nus, which coft no lefs than eight talents. 

Some condemned thefe things as little agreeble to the { 
modefty and limplicity which Cato profeffed in general r 
but they did not perceive that with all his firmnefs and 
, inflexibility to the folicitations of pleafure, of terror, and 
importunity, he had great tendernefs and fenfibility in bis ; 
nature. .Many cities and princes fent prefen ts of great value, 
to do honour to the obfequies, but he would not accept any j 
thing in money. AH that he would receive was fpices and ; 
ftuffs, and thofe too only on condition of paying for them* j 

He was left coheir with Caepio’s daughter, to his eft ate j j 
But when they came to divide it, he would not charge any j 
part of the funeral expences to her account. Yet r though j 
he atfted fo honourably in that affair, and continued in the j 
fame upright path, there was one * who fcrupled not to j 
.write, that he paffed his brother’s afhes through a fieve, in i 
fearch of the gold that might be melted down. Surely 
that writer thought himfeTf above being called to account 
for his pen, as well as for his fword ! 

Upon the expiration of his commiffion, Cato was ho- 
soured at his departure, not only with the common good 
wifhes fcfr his health and praifes of his conduit, but with 
tears and the moft affectionate embraces ; the foldieis 
fpread their garments in his way, and killed his hands $ in* 

' fiances of efteem which few generals met with from the 
Romans in thofe times. 

But before he returned to Rome, to apply for a fhareia 
I he. adminiftration, he refolved to vilit Alia, and fee with 
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his own eyes the manners, cuftoras, and ftrength of every 
province. At the fame time he was willing to oblige 
Deiotarus king of Galatia, who, on account of the*engage- 
! merits of hofpitality that he had entered into with his fa- 
[ ther, had given him a very prefimg invitation. 

His manner of travelling was this. . Early in the morn- 
, ing he fent his baker and' his cook to the place where he 
intended to lodge the next night. Thefe entered the 
town in a very modefi and civil manner, and if they 
found there no friend or acquaintance of Cato cr his fa- 
1 mily, they took up lodgings for him, and prepared his 
(upper at an inn, without giving any one the leaft trouble. 

I If there happened to be no inn, they applied to the magi- 
ftrates for quarters, and were always fatisfied with thofe 
I affigned them. Very often they were not believed to be 
! Qato’s fervants, but entirely disregarded *, bccaufe they 
! came not to the magiflrates in a clamorous and threaten- 
l ing manner ; infomuch that their matter arrived before 
they could procure lodgings. It was worfe ttill when Gato 
himfelf made his appearance, for the townfmen feeing him 
fet down on the luggage without fpeaking a word, took 
.him for a man of a mean and daftardly fpirit. Sometimes, 
however, he would fend for the magittrates, and fay, 
M Wretches, why do not you learn a proper hofpitality ? 
u You will not find all that apply to you, Catos. Do not 
*• then by your ill treatment give thofe occafion to exert. 

their authority, who only want a pretence to take from 
* you by violence, what you. give with fo much relue- 
M tance.” 

In Syria, we are told, he met with an humourous ad- 
venture. When he came to Antioch, he faw a number of 
people ranged in good order without the gates. On one 
fide the way flood the young men in their mantles, and on 
the other the boys in their beft attire. Some wore white 
robes, and'had crowns on their heads $ thefe were the 
priefts and the magiflrates. Cato imagining that this 
magnificent reception was intended to do him honour, 
began to be angry with his fervants, who were fent before, 
for not preventing fuch a compliment. Neverthelefs, he 
defired his friends to alight, and walked with them towards 
thefe Antiochians. When they were near enough to he 
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fpoken to, the matter of the ceremonies, an elderly matt » \ 
with a ftaff and a crown in his hand, addrefled himfelf' 
firft to Cato, and, without fo much as faluting him, afked i 
* Hovr far Demetrius was behind ; and when he might be 
u expe&ed.” Demetrius was Pompey ’-s freedman *, and, as 
the eyes of all the world were then fixed upon Pompey,.! 
they paid more refpe& to this favourite of his than he had i 
any right to claim. Cato’s friends were feized with fiich j 
a fit of laughter, that they could not recover themfelvesas 
they patted through the crowd. Cato himfelf, in forne 
confufion, cried outj “ Alas poor city !” and faid not a*j 
word more. Afterwards, however, he ufed always to* 
laugh when he told the ftory. I 

But Pompey took care to prevent the people of Afian 
from making any more miflakes of this kind for want 
knowing Cato. For Cato, when he came to Ephefus, going, 
to pay his refpefls to Pompey, as hrs fuperior in point rf- 
age and dignity, and as the commander of fuch great at- 
uaies $ Pcrmpey feeing him at fome ^fiftance, did not waft: 
to receive him fittings but rofe upito meet him, and gate 
him his hand with great cordiality. He fatd moth, 
in commendation of his virtue while he was preffcnt, sa#d* 
fpoke more freely in his praife when he Was gone. Evtij 
one, after this, paid great attention to Cato and he wds* 
admired for what before had expofed him to contempt yj 
for they could now fee that his fedate and fubdued conduft 
was the efte<ft of his greatnefs of mind. Belides*, it vis 
Vtfible that Pompey ’s behaviour to him was the confequence 
rather of refpedt than love y and that, though he expreffed 
his admiration of him when prefent, he Was glad when 
he was gone. For the other young Romans that came to 
fee him, he prefled much to ftay and fpend fome time with 
him : To Cato he gave no fuch invitation y but, as if he 
thought himfelf under fome reftraint in his proceedings 
while he ftaid, readily difmiffed him. However, amongft 
ail the Romans that returned to Rome, to Cato only be 
„ recommended his wife and children, who indeed were his 
relations. 

His fame now going before him, the cities in his way 
ftrove which (liould do him moil honour, by invitations» 
entertainments, and every other mark of regard. On 
thefe occafions, Cato ufed to defile his friends to look well 
to him, left he (hould make good the faying of Curio. 

Curio, who was one of his particular friends and ccmpa- j 
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; niofts, but di(approved his aiffterity, afked him one day, 
“ Whether he was inclined to vifit Alia when his time of 
M feivice was expired?” Cato anfwered, M Yes, by all 
u means $” upon which Curio faid, M It is well \ you will 
i “ return a little more pradHcable ,” ufing an expreflive 

■ Latin Word to that purpofe 

1 Deiotarus, king of Galatia, being far advanced in years, 

feat for Cato, with a defign to recommend his children, 
and all his family, to his prote&ion. As foon as he came, 
be offered him a variety of valuable prefents, and urged 
1 him ftrongly to accept them 5 which importunity fo much 
diipleafed him, that though he came in the evening, he 
: ftaid only that night, and went away at the third hour the 
: }iext morning. After he had gone a day’s journey, he 
‘found at Peffinus a greater number of prefents, with letters 
entreating him to jreceive them , u or if you will not ac- 
r u cept them,” faid Deiotarus, u at leaft permit your friends 

■ u to take them, who deferve forae reward for their fervi- 
w _ces, and yet cannot expe& it out of your own eftate/’ 
Cato, however, would give them no fuch permiffion, though 
be obferved that fome of his friends call a longing eye that 
way, and were vifibly chagrined : ** Corruption,” faid he, 
4< will never want a pretence. But you (hall be fure to 
u (hare with me whatever I can get with juftice and ha- 
4i iftur.” He therefore fent Deiotarus his prefents back. 

When he was taking (hip for Brundufium, his friends . 
advifed him to put Caepio’s remains on board another vef- 
felf; but he declared, u He would fooner part with his. 
u life than with them :” and fo he fet fail. It is faid, the 
(bip he was in happened to be in great danger, though all 
the reft had a tolerable paffage. 

After his return to Rbme, he fpent his time either in. 
Jtonverfation' with Athenodorus- at home, or in the forum , 
m the fervice of his friends/ Though he was of a proper 
a ge t to offer himfelf for the quseftorffiip, he would not 
folicit it till he had qualified himfelf for that office, by 

ftudying 

* Suppofed to be mantfutior. As Cato underftood it in a disadvan- 
tageous fenfe, we have rendered it by the word praWcable^ which conr 
that idea. . - N 

f From a fu perdition which commonly obtained, they imagined , 
that a dead body on board a ftrip would raife a ftorm. Plutarch, by., 
nfing the word happened juft below, ibows that he did n< t give into that., 
foperftitious notion, though too apt to do thofe thing?, 
t Twenty-four or twenty, five years of age. 
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ftudying all the laws relating to it, by making inquiries of 
fuck as were experienced in it j aiyl thus gaining a tho- 
rough knowledge of its whole intention and procefs. Im- 
mediately upon his entering on it, he made a great refor- 
mation among the fecretaries and other officers of the 
treafury. The public papers, and the rules of court, were 
'what they were well verfed in $ arid as' young quaeftors 
were continually coming .into the dire&ion, who were ig- 
norant of the laws and records, the under officers took 
upon them, not only to inftrud, but to didlate to them j 
and were in fa£t q use ft or s themfelves. Cato corre&ed 
this abufe. ,He applied himfelf with great vigour to the 
bullnefs, and had not only the name and honour, but 
thoroughly underftood all that belonged to that depart- 
ment $ consequently, he made ufe of the fecretaries only as 
fervants, which -they really were ; fometimes corre&ing 
wilful abufes, and fometimes the miflakes which they made 
through ignorance. As the licence in which they had 
lived had made them refra&ory, and they hoped tofecurc 
themfelves by flattering .the other quaeflors, they boldly « 
withftood Cato. He therefore difmifled the principal of ; 
them, whom he had dete&ed in a fraud in the divifionof 
an e ftate. A gainft another he lodged an indi&ment for 
forgery. His defence was undertaken by Lutatius Catulus, 
then cenfor •, a man whofe authority was not only fupp#rted 
by his high office, but ftill more by his reputation j for, 
in juflice and regularity of life, he had diftinguiflied him- 
felf above all the Romans of his time. He was alfo » 
friend and favourer of Cato, on account of his upright 
c©nchi£b , yet he oppofed him in this caufe. Perceiving 
he had hot right on his fide, he had recourfe to entreaties j 
but Cato would not fuller him to proceed in that manner 5 
and, as he did not defift, took occafion to fay, <4 It would 
“ be a great difgrace for you,” Catulus, “ who are cenfor 
“ arid infpe&or of our lives and manners, to be turned 
“ out of court by my li£iors.” Catulus gave him a look, 
as if he intended to make anfwer 5 however, he did not 
fpeak : either through anger or fliame, he went pff file n V. 
and greatly difconcerted. N^verthelefs, the man 
not condemned. As the number of voices againft bim 
exceeded thofe fo? him by one only, Catulus defired the 
affiftaqce of Marcus Lollius, Cato’s colleague, who was 
prevented by fickn^fs from attending the trial j but, upon 
this application, was brought in a litter into conrt, and 
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gave the determining voice in favour of the defendant. 
Yet Cato would not reftore him to his employment, or 
pay him his ftipend ; for he confidered the partial fuffrage 
of Lollius as a thing of no account. 

The fecretaries thus humbled and fubdued, he took the 
dire&ion of the public papers and finances into his own 
band. By thefe means, in a little time he rendered the 
treafury more refpe&able than the fenate itfelf ; and it was 
commonly thought, as well as faid, that Cato had given 
the quaeftorfhip all the dignity of the confulate.' For, 
having made it his bufinefs to find out all the debts of 
Jong ftanding due to the public, and what the public was 
indebted to private perfons, he fettled thofe affairs in inch 
a manner, that the commonwealth could no longer either 
.do or fuffer any injury in that refpe& 5 ftri&ly demanding 
and infixing on the payment of whatever was owing to the 
flate, and at the fame time readily and freely fatisfying 
>11 who had claims upon it. This naturally gained him 
teverence among the people, when they faw many obliged 
to.pay who hoped never to have been called td account ; 
rod many receiving debts which they had given up a* 
defperate. His predeceffors had often* through intere ft 
or perfuafion, accepted falfe* bills, and pretended orders of 
fenate £ but * nothing of that kind efcaped Cato. There 
was .one order in particular which he fufpe&ed to be for- 
ged ; and though it had many witneffes to fupport it, he 
would not allow it till the confuls came and declared it 
| upon oath. 

There was a number of affaftins employed in the laft 
profeription, to whom Sylla had given twelve thoufand 
'drachmas for each head they brought him. Thefe were 
.looked upon by all the world as the moft execrable villains ; 
yet no man had ventured to take vengeance on them. 
Cato, however, fummoned'all who had received the pub- 
lic money for fuch unjuft fervices, and made them refund ; 
Inveighing, at the fame time, with equal reafon and feve- 
nty, againfb their iippious and abominable deeds. Thefe 
wretches, thus difgraced, and as it were prejudged, were 
afterwards indi&ed for murder before the judges, who pu-' 
nifhed them as they deferved. All ranks of people rejoiced 
at thefe executions; they thought they faw the tyranny 
footed out with thefe men, and Sylla hitnfelf capitally pu- 

oifhed in the death of his ministers. 
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The people were alfo delighted with his indefatigable I 
diligence \ for he always came to the treafury before his 
colleagues, and was the lad that left it. There was no 
affembly of the people, or meeting of the fenate, which 
he did not attend, in order to keep a watchful eye upon 
all partial remidions of fines and duties, and all unreafon- | 
able grants. Thus having cleared the exchequer of in- 
formers, and all fuch vermin, and filled it with treafure, 
he (howed that it is poffible for government to be rich 
without oppre.ffing - the fubje£L At firll this condu&of j 
his was very obnoxious to his colleagues, but in time it • 
came to be agreeable \ becaufe, ^by refufing to give away j 
any of the public money, or to make any partial dettrmi- j 
nation, he dood the rage of difappointed avarice for them 
all j and to the importunity of felicitation they could an- 
fwer, that they could do nothing without the confent of 
Cato. % 

The lad day of his office he was conduced home by al- 
mod the whole body of citizens. But, by the way, be- 
was informed, that fome of the principal men in Rome, 
who had great influence upon Marcellus, were befieginf 
him in the treafury, and preffing him to make out an or-' 
der for fums which they pretended to be due to them.' 
Marcellus, from his childhood, was a . friend of CatoV 
and a good qusedor, while he a&ed with him j but whe* 
he a£ted alone, he was'too much influenced by pcrfbnal 
regards for petitioners, and by a natural inclination to ob- 
lige. Cato therefore immediately turned back, and, find* j 
ing Marcellus already prevailed upon to make out the or- j 
der, he called for the regiders, and erafed it \ Marcellus 
all the while (landing by in filence. Not content with 
this, he took him out of the treafury, and led him to bis \ 
own houfe. Marcellus, however, did not complain, either^ 
then or afterwards, but continued the fiune friendfhip and 
intimacy with him to the lad. 

After the time of his quaedorflrip was expired, Cato 
kept a watchful eye upon, the treafury, He had his fer- 
vants there daily minuting down the proceedings ; andbs 
fpent much time himfelf in perufing the public accounts, 
from the time of Sylla to his own j a copy of which he 
had purchafed for five talents. 

Whenever the fenate was fummoned- to meet, he was 
the fird to give his attendance, and the lad to withdraw» 
a and 
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and oftentimes, while the reft were flowly aflembling, he 
would fit down and read, holding- his gown before his- 
book 5 nor would he ever be out of town when a houfe 
was called. Pompey, finding that in all his unwarrantable 
attempts he muft find a fevere and inexorable opponent in 
Cato, when he had a point of that kind to carry, threw 
in his way, either the caufe of fome friend to plead, or ar- 
bitration, or other bufinefs to attend to. But Cato foon 
perceived the fnare, and reje&ed all the applications of his 
friends*, declaring, that when the fenate was to fit, he 
W>uld never undertake any other bufinefs. For his atten- 
tion to the concerns of government was not, like that of 
kme others, guided by the views of honour or profit, nor 
W to chance or humour; but. he thought a good citizen 
to be as folicitous about the public , as a bee is about her 
rov. For this reafon, he defired his friends, and others 
*ith whom he ha.d connections in the provinces, to give 
feu an account of theedifiis, the important decifions, and 
4 the principal bufinefs tranfafiled there. 

He made a point of it to oppofe Clodius, the feditious 
demagogue, who was always propofing fome dangerous law, 
or fome change in the constitution, or accufing the priefts 
tod veftals to the. people. Fabia Terentia, filler to Cice« 
ft’s wife, and one of the veftals, was impeached among 
4 * reft, apd in danger of being condemned. But Cato 
defended the caufe. o.f thefe injured people fa well, that 
Clodius was forced to withdraw in great confufion, and 
tave the city. When Cicero came to thank him for thie 
farjce, he faid, “ You muft thank your country, whofe 
utility is the fpxipg that guides all my adions.” 

' His reputation came to be fo great, that a certain orator, 
ft a caufe where only one witnels was produced, faid to 
the judges, “ One man’s evidence is not fufficient to go 
by, not even if it was Cato’s.” ^ It grew, indeed, into 
* kind of proverb, when people were fpeaking of ftrange 
incredible things, to fay, “ I would not believe fuch 
a thing, though it were affirmed by Cato.” 

A man profufe in his expences^.and in ail refpe£ls of a 
Worthlefs char 4 filer, taking upon him one day to fpeak in 
the fenate in praife of temperance and fobriety, Amnaeus. 
ftje up and faid* “ Who can endure to hear a man who 
eats and drinks like Craflus, and builds like Lucullus, 
( pretend to. talk here like Cato r” Hence others, who 
tore diffolute and abandoned in their lives, but preferved 

a gravity 
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a gravity and aufterity in their difcourfe, came by way of j 
ridicule to be called Cato's. " i 

His friends advifed him to offer himfelf for the tribune- 
iliip y but he thought it was not yet time. He faid, “ He 
looked upon an office of fuch power and authority as a 
“ violent medicine, which ought not to be ufed except in 
“ cafes of great' neceflity.” As at that time he had no 
public bufinefs to engage him, he took his books and phi- 
lofophers with him, and fet out for Lucania, where he had 
lands, and an agreeable country retreat. By the way, he 
met with a number of horfes, carriages, and fervants, which 
he found to Belong to Metellus Nepos, who was going to 
Rome to apply for the tribunefhip. This put him to a 
Hand : he remained fome time in deep thought, and then 
gave his people orders to turn back. To his friends, who 
were furprifed at this conduct, “ Know ye not,” faid he, 
“ that Metellus is formidable even in his ftupidity ? Bat 
“ remember, that he now follows the counsels of Pompey j 
“ that the Hate lies pro (Irate before him 5 and that he will 
“ fall upon and cruffi it with the force of- a thunderbolt. 
“ Is this then a time for the purfuit of rural amufements ? 
“ Let -us refcue our liberties, or die in their defence !’V 
Upon the remonftrance of his friends^ however, he pro- 
ceeded to his farm y and after a dbort (lay there, returned 
to the city. He arrived in the evening, and early next 
morning went to the forum , , as a candidate for the tribune- 
(hip, in oppofition to Metellus: for to oppofe, is the na- 
ture of that office *, and its power is chiefly negative', in* 
fomuch, that the diffent of a Angle voice is fufficient to dis- 
annul a meafure in which the whole afiembly belide has 
concurred. ' 

Cato was at fir ft attended only by a fmall number of his 
friends^ but when his intentions were made known, he 
w ? as immediately fur rounded by men of honour and virtue, 
the reft of his acquaintance, who gave him the ftrong- 
eft encouragement, and (elicited him to apply for the tn- 
bunelhip, not as it might imply a favour conferred on him- 
felf, but as it would be an honour and an advantage to 
his fellow-citizens : obferving, at the fame time, that 
though it had been frequently in his power to obtain this 
office without the trouble of oppofition } yet he now ftepped 
forth, regardlefs, not only of that trouble, but even of 
perfonal danger, when the liberties of his country were at 
- liakerf Such was the zeal and eagernefs of the people that , 

! preffedi 
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preSed around hila, tint it was with the utxaoft difficulty 
he made his way to the forum. 

Being appointed tribune, with Metellus among# the 
reft, he obferved that great corruption had crept into the 
confular ele&ions. On this fubjeft he gave a fevere charge 
(0 the people, which he concluded, by affirming on oath* 
that he would profecute every one that (houki offend in 
that way. He took care, however, that Silanus *, who 
had married Us dfter Servilia, ihould be excepted. But 
agauift Mufmna, .who, by means of bribery, had carried 
the confulihip at the fame time with Silanus, he laid an 
information'. By the laws of Rome, the perfon accufed 
has power to fet a- guard upon him who lays the informa- 
tion, that he . may •. have no opportunity of Supporting a 
fdle accu&tion by private machinations before his trial • 
When the perfon that was appointed Murona’s officer, on 
this cfccafion, obferved the liberal and candid eondudt of 
Cato,, that he fought only to Support his information by 
. ftir and open evidence, he was. fo. (truck with the excel- 
lence. and dignity of his char&der, that he would frequently 
yim upon him in the forum , or at his houfe, ai)d, after 
inquiring whether he ihould proceed that day in the bu- 
finefs of the information, if Cato anfwered in the nega- 
tive* he made no Scruple of leaving him. Whop the trial 
came on, Cicero^ who was then xonful, and Mureena’s 
advocate, by way of playing upon Cato, threw out many 
pleafent things againft the ftoics, and their paradoxical 
philosophy. This occafioned no fnaallrairth asnongft the 
judges y upon which Cato only obferved, with a (mile, to 
tbofe who flood next him, that Rome had indeed a moft 
laughable conful f . Muraena a&ed a very prudent part 
with regard to Cato , for, though acquitted of the charge 
be had .brought again# him, he never|hele& confulted tan 
Vol. IV. CL ©n 

. * From this paiTage, it ihould feenj that Plutarch fuppofed Cato t# 
be capable of (acrificing to family connexions. But the fault lies ra- 
ther in the hiftorian than the tribune. For, is it to be fuppofed that 
the rigid virtue of Cato ihould defeend to the moil obnoxious circum- 
ftances of predile&ien ? It is not poffible to have a dronger inftaned 
of his integrity, than, his' refuting the alliance of Poffipey the Great ; 
though that refufal was impolitic, and attended with bad confeqvencea 
to the (late. 

f The French and tnglifli tranflators have it, a pUafant emfui. But 
that does not convey (he fercafia (hat Cato meant, Ridiculum eft quod 
rifitfafacit* 
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on all oecafions of importance during his confulihip j re* j 
fpe&ed him for his fenfe and virtue, and made ufe of. his j 
counfels in the adminiflration of government. For Cato, ' 
on the bench, was the moft rigid difpenfer of juftice, 
though in' private foctety he was affable and humane. 

Before he was appointed tribune in "the confulfhip of : 
Cicero, he Supported tlie fupreme magiffrate in a very fea* 
fonabje manner, by many excellent mea Aires during the 
turbulent times of Catiline^ It is well known that this 
man meditated nothing lefs than a total fubverfion of the 
Roman date \ and that, by the fpirited counfels and con- 
du6l of Cicere, he was obliged to ffy frojnRome without 1 
effecting bis purpofe. But Lentulus, Cethegus, and the 1 
reft of the confpirators, after reproaching Catiline for his ; 
timidity, and the feeblenefs of his enterprifes, refolved to ; 
diftinguifh themielves at lead more effe&ualiy- Their 
fcheme was nothing leis than to burn the city, and deftroy 
the empire, by the revolt of the colonies and foreign wars, j 
Upon the di&overy of this confpiracy, Cicero, as we j 
have obferved in his life, called a council 5 and the' firft ! 
that fpoke was Silanus. He gave it as his opinion, that | 
the confpirators fhould be pusiftied with the utmoft rigour. : 
This opinion was adopted by the reft, till it came to Cadar. 
.This eloquent man, confident with whofe ambitious prin- 
ciples it was rather to encourage than to fupprefs any 
threatening innovations, urged, in his ufual perfuafive 
manner, the propriety of allowing the accufed the privi» 
lege of trials .and that the confpirators fhould only be ^ 
taken into cuftody. The fenate, who were under appre- 
lie nii ous from the people, thought it prudent to come into 
tills meafure j and even Silanus retraced, and declared he 
thought of nothing more than imprrfonment, that being 
the^moft rigorous puxufhitient a citizep of Rome could 
fuffer. T 

This change of fentiments in thofe .who fpoke firft, va* 
followed by theTeft, who all gave into milder meafurcs. 
But Cato, who was of a contrary opinion, defended that 
opinion with the gfeatpft vehemence, eloquence, a pd 
energy. He reproached Silanus for his pufilanimity » 
changing his refolution. He attacked Caefar, and charged 
him with a fecret defign of fubverting the government, 
Under the plaufible appearance of mitigating fpeeches and 

$ hujnane condutt 3 of intimidating the fepate* by the j 

! 
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fsme means, even in a cafe where he ha'd to fear for him* 
(elf, and wherein he might think himfelf happy- if he 
could be exempted from every imputation and fufpicioa 
of guilt.— -He who had openly and daringly attempted to 
refcue from juftice the enemies of the date ; and Ihown, 
that fo far from having any compaflion for his country, 
when on the brink of deftru&ion, he could even pity and 
plead for tire wretches, the unnatural wretches that medi- 
tated its ruin, and grieve that their punilhment fhould 
prevent their defign. This, ft is faid, is the only oration 
of Cato that is extant. Cicero had fele&ed a number of 
the fwifteft writers, whom he had taught the art of abbre- 
viating words by characters, and had placed them in dif- 
ferent parts of the fenate houfe.‘ Before his confulate, 
they bad no Ihort-hand writers. Cato carried his point $ 
and it was decreed, agreeably to his opinion, that the con- 
fpirators ihould fuffer capital punilhment. 

As it is our intention to exhibit an accurate pi&ure of 
the mind and manners of Cato, the leaft circura fiance that 
t may contribute to mark them (hould not efcape our no- 
tice. While he was warmly contefting his point with 
War, and the eyes of the whole fenate were upon the 
difputants, it isTaidthat a billet was brought in and deli- 
vered to Cariar. Cato immediately fufpefted, and charged 
him with fome traiterous defign^ and it was moved in the 
fenate, that the billet (hould be read publicly. Caefar 
delivered it to Cato, who Hood near him ; and the latter 
had no fobner call his eye upon it, than he perceived it 
to be the hand of his own filler Servilia, who was paf- 
fonately in love with C«far, by whom (he had been de- 
bauched. He therefore threw it back to Caefar, faying, 
11 Take it, you fot,” and went on with his dHfcourfe. 
Cato was always unfortunate amongft the women. This 
Servilia was infamous for her commerce with Caefar; and 
his other filler, Servilia, was in Hill worfe repute; for, 
though married to Lucullus, one of the firll men in Rome, 
by whom alfo (he had a fon, Ihe was divorced for her in- 
ferable irregularities. But what was moll difirefsful to 
Cato, was, that the condudl of his own wife, Attilia, was 
by no means unexceptionable ; and that, after having 
| brought him two children, he was obliged to part with 
let. 

* • QjZ Upon 
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Upon his divorce from Attilia, he married Martia, the 
daughter of Philip, a woman of good» cham&e$; k hut .this 
part of Cato’s life, like -fche plots of the drama,!* involved 
audjuitricate. Thrafeas, upon the authority of Munatius, . 
Cato’s particular friend, who lived, updfer thefanae roof 
with him, give* us this- account of the matter* Amongftthc 
friends and followers of Cato, fame made a mom open ' 
prQfefllon of their fentiments than others. AmoBgftibefe 
was Quintus Hortenfius, a. man of great dignity -.and po* j 
litepefs* Not contented merely wijh the friepdftup of ; 
Cato, he was deliro us of a family alliance with him* and I 
for this purpofe, he fcrupled not to requed that his d&ught j 
ter. Porcia, who was already married to Bibulus», by whan ; 
ihe had two children, might he lent to him, as a frwtfel j 
foil for the purpofe of propagation. The thing idel^ he { 
Owned, was uncommon, but by no means unnatural,** 
improper. For why ifiould a woman in the flowerofhet 
age, either continue ufelefs, till {he is puft child-bearing, N 
or over burthen' her hufbandwith too large a family? 'She j 
mutual ufe of women, he added, in yirtupus mikes* 
would not only incfcafe a vutuausoffrppng, huifttrngthen 
and extend the connexion* of fociety. Moreover, if 
Bibulus Ihould be unwilling wholly to give up his wife» ; 
_ ihe fhould be reftored after Ihe had done him the hpaow 1 
of an alliance to Cato by herpre gnancy . Cato anfiwered, 
that he had the greateft regard for the friend flup of Bor* , 
tenfius, but Could not think of ,bis application for/ ano* \ 
ther man’s wife., Hortenfius, however would not^re. 
up the point here , but when he could not obtain Cato’s 
daughter, he applied for his wife, faying, that die was 
yet a young woman, and Cato’s family .already latge ; 
enough. He could not poifibly make .this requeft upon | 
a fuppohtion that Cato had no re^rd for his MKi£e j. .ibr the 
was at that very time pregnant. Notwithstanding, the | 
latter, when he obferyed the violent inclination Hotteafin* : 
had to be allied to him, did not abfolutely refufe ban* ■ 
hut faid it was neeeffary to coafult^ Martin’s father, Philip» 

. qn the occafion. Philip, therefore, was applied to, and i 
his daughter was efpoufed to Horteniius, in the prefence, 
and with the consent of Cato. Thefe ctrcumflances are 
qot related in tfre proper order of time j but {peaking 
Cato’s connexion with the women, I was led to menu» 
them. 

When 
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When the confpiftitors werte executed, and Csefar, who; 
on account of hifr calumnies in the fenate, was obliged to 
throw himfelf on the people, had infufed a fpirit of in- 
| %re&iqn into the word and lowed of the' citizens, Cato, 
i king apprehenfive of the confluences, engaged the fe* 

I nate to appeafe the multitude by a frfce gift of corn* This 
l cq& twelve hundred and fifty talents a year ; but it had 
; the defired efieft *. 

Metellus' upon entering on his office as tribune, held 
^fevetal feditious meetings, and publifiied an edi&, that 
: Pompey fhould bring his troops into Italy, under the pre- 
I text of faving the city from the attempts of Catiline*, 
j Such was the pretence ; but his real defign was to give up 
i the date into the hands of Pompey. 

Upon the meeting of the fenate, Cato, inflead of treat-» 
ug Metellus with his ufual afperity, expoftulated with 
I great tnildnefs. and had even recourfe to entreaty, inti- 
[ mating at the fame time, that his "family had ever flood ill 

• the inter ed of the nobility. Metellus, who imputed Cato’S 

; miklnefs to his fears, was the 'more infblent on that ac- „ 
1 count, add niofl audacioufly - afffcxt ed^that he would carry 
I his purpofe into execution whether the fenate would or 
f oot. The voice, the air, the attitude of Catb were 
i changed in a moment ' 5 and, with all the force of elo- 
quence, he declared, “ That' while he was living, Pompey 
; 4< fhould never enter armed into the city.”' The fenate 
neither approved of the condudt of Cato, nor of Metellus. 

* The latter* they coniidered as a defperate and profligate 
madman, who had no other aim than that of general de- 
finition and confufion. The virtue of Cato, they looked - 
upon as a kind of enthufiafm, which would ever lead him 
to arm in the caufe of juflice and the laws* 

When the people came to vote for the edi&; a number» 
°f aliens,- gladiators, and flaves, armed by Metellus, ap- 
peared, in the forum. He was alfo followed by. feVeral of ' 
the commons; who wanted to introduce Pompey, in hopes 
of a revolution $ and his hands were ftrengthened by the 

0^3» / praetorial 

* Thh i» almoft one third more than the Aim faitT to have been -ex- 
uded in |he fame diftribution in the life of Caefar ; and even there it< 
h incredibly large. But whatever might be the expence, the policy 
Wat bad \ for nothing fo eifedtually weakens the hands of government ' 
*» this method of bribing the populace, and treating them aa iojudu 
sioas nuxfes do froward children. 
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pratorial power of Caefar. Cato, on the other hand, Had 
the principal citizens on his fide ; but they were rather 
iharers in the injury than auxiliaries in the removal of it. 
The danger to which ha was expofed was now fb great, 
- that his family was under the utmoft concern* The 
greatefl part of his friends and relations came to Ins' houfe 
in the evening, and paffed the night without either eating 
or fleeping. His wife and fitters bewailed their misfor- 
tunes with tearsj while he himfclf pafled the evening with 
the utmott confidence and tranquillity, encouraging the reft 
to imitate his example. He fupped and went to reft as 
ufual ; and llept foundly till he was wakedby his colleague 
Minutius Thermus. He went to the forum , accompanied 
by few, but met by many, who advifed him to take care 
of his perfon. When he faw- the temple of Caftor fur- 
roulided by armed men, the fteps occupied by gladiators, 
and Metellus himfelf feated on an emience with Caefar, 
turning to his friends, u Which,” faid he, u is moft c wff- 
M temptible, the favage difpofition, or* the cowardice 1 *# 
M him who brings fuch an army againft a man who is 
** naked and unarmed^?’ Upon this, he proceeded to the 
place with Thermus. Thofe that occupied thetteps'foft 
back to make way for him, but would fuffer no one tAfc 
# to paTs. Munatius only with fome difficulty he drew aiotog 
with him •, and, a t foon as he entered, he took hisfeatht* 
4 ween Caefar and Metellus, that* he might, by that met®*, 
prevent their difeourfe* This embarrafied them not a fit» 
tie j and what added to their perplexity, was the counte- 
nance and approbation that Cato met with from ail th« 
honett. men that- were prefent, who, while they admired 
his firm and fteady fpirit, fo ftrongly marked in his afpett, 
encouraged him to perfevere in the caufe of liberty, and 
mutually agreed to fupport him. , 

Metellus, enraged at this, propofed to read the edi^H 
Cato pftt in his negative \ and that having no effect, He 
wrefted it out of his hand. Metellus then attempted to 
fpeak it from memory j but Thermus prevented him h f 
putting his hand upon his mouth. When he found tbs 
infeffe&ual, and perceiving that the people were gone over 
to the oppofite party, he ordered his armed men to make 
a riot, and throw the whole into confufion. Upon this 
the people difperfed, and Cato was left alone, expofed tp 

a ftorm of flicks and ftones. But Muraena, though the 

former 
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former had. fo lately an information againft him, would not 
defert -him* He defended him with his gown from the 
danger to which he was expofed > entreated the mob to 
defift from their violence, and at length carried him off^ 
in his^arms into the . temple of Cador. When Metellus 1 
found the benches deferred, and the adverfary put to the 
rout, he imagined he had gained his point, and again very 
modeftly proceeded to confirm the edi&. The adverfary, 
however, , quickly rallied, and advanced with (houts of 
I the greateft courage and confidence; Me tellus ’s party/ 

! ftippofing that,, by fome means, they had got arms, waa 
[ thrown into confufion, and immediately took to flight. , 
Upon the difperfion of thefe, Cato came forward, and, by 
his encouragement and applaufe, eftabliihed a confiderable 
party againft Metellus. The fenate too voted, that Cato 
ihould, .at all events, be fupported j and that an edifr, fo* 
pregnant with every thing that was pernicious to order 
and good government, and had even- a tendency to civil- 
war, ihould be oppofed with the utmod vigour.- 
Metellus dill maintained his refolution ; but finding: 
his friends intimidated by the unconquered fpirit of Cato, 
he came.fuddenly into the open court, affembled the people, 
4id every thing. that he thought might render Cato odious 
tp.theiUf .an4x declared that he would have nothing to do 
; trith the arbitrary principles of that man, or his confpiracy 
I againft Pompey, whofe difgrace Rome might one day have 
! fovere occalion to repent. 

. Upon this* he immediately fet off for Alia, to cairy air 
account of thefe matters to Pompey. And Cato; by rid- 
ding the commonwealth of this troublefome .tribune, and 
; erulhing, as it were, in him, the growing' power of Pqm- 
pey, -obtained the higheft reputation. But what made • 
him dill more popular, was-his .prevailing* on the fenat.e to* 
defilt from their .purpofe of voting Metellus infamous, and 
diverting him of the magiftracy. His humanity and mo- 
deration in not infulting a vanquilhed enemy, were ad- 
mired by the people in general \ whilft men of political, 
fogacity could fee that he thought it prudent not to pro» 
yoke Pompey too much. 

Soon afterwards, Lucullus returned fromthe war, which 
being concluded by Pompey, gave that general, in fome. 
meafure, the laurels ; and being rendered obnoxious to 
the people, through the impeachment of Cais Mem- 

Qj. mius. 
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ius 9 who oppofedhim more from a view of making hi* 
court to Pompey than any petfonal hatred, he was in dan* , 
ger of iofing his triumphs. Cato, however, partly bs* , 
craufe Lucullus was allied to him by marrying his daughter 
Servilia, and partly becaufe he thought the proceedings 
unfair, oppofed ( Memmius, and by that means expo&d 
hirafelf to great obloquy. But though divefted of his 
tribunitial office, as of a tyrannical authority, he had 
feill credit enough to banifh Memmius from the courts, 
and from the lifts. Lucullus, therefore, having obtained 
his triumph, attached himfelf to CatO, a % to the ftrongeft 
bulwark againft the power of Pompey. When this great 
man returned from the 'war, confident of his intercft at * 
Rome, from the magnificent reception he every when 
met with, he fcrnpled not to ifend a =r«qnifition to the 
ffenate, that they would defer the eledfrm of confuls till 
his arrival, that he might fiipporf Pifo. Whilft they wen 
m doubt about the matter, Cato, not becaufe he was us- i 
tier any concern about deferring the ele&ion; but that 
he might intercept the hopes and attempts of*Pompey, , 
uemonftrated againft the meafure, and carried it in the j 
negative. Pompey was not a little difturbed^at this ; and ; 
concluding, that, if Cato were his enemy, he wottftl be 
the greateft obftacle to his defigns, he fent for his friefad 
Munatius, and commiffioned him to demand two ofCateV 
nieces in marriage) the* elder for himfelf, and the young» 
for his fon. Some fay that they were not Cato’s nieces, 
but bis daughters. Be that as it may ) when Munathw 
opened his commiffion to Cato, in the preience of bis 
wife and lifters, the women were not a little delighted 
with the fplendour of the alliance. But Gato, without a 
otoment’s hefitation, anfwered, “ Go, Afunatius, go, and 
w tell Pompey, that Cato is not to be caught in a female 
44 fnare. Tell him, at the fame time, that I am fenfible 
44 of the honour he does me ; and whilft he" continues to 
M aft as he ought to do, I lhall have that friendfhip for 
‘ ** him which is fuperior to affinity j bat I will never give 
. 44 hoftages, againft my country, to the glory of Pompey.” 
The women, as it is natural to fuppofe, were chagrined j 
and even the friends of Cato blamed the fe verity of bis 
unfwer. But Pompey foon after gave him an opportunity 
of vindicating his conduit, by open bribery in a confular 
election. 44 Xou fee i*ow,?’ laid Cato to the women, ** what 

, 4< would 

. 
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^ would have been the confequence of nty alliance with* 
u Pompey. I fhould' have had my {hare in all. the afpcr- 
“ {ions that are thrown upon him.” And they owned ; 
that he had a&ed right. However, if oneonghfc to* judge 
from ^hc ey e nt, it is clear that Cato did wrong in rej e£ling 
the. ai liance of. Pompey* Byfuffering.it to. devolve to- 
Caefar, the naked . power of thofe two great men went 
nqar too vert urn the Roman' empire*. The- commonwealth» 
in effectually deftroyed.. But this would' never have been 
the cafe, had. not Cato, to whom the {lighter, faults o£ 
Bompey. were obnoxious, iuffefed him, by thus llrength- 
•ning his hands, to commit greater crimes* Thefe confer 
quences, however, were only impending at the' period un- - 
der our review. . When Lucullus.' had a«difpute with Pom— 
pay concerning their inftitutions in Pontus, (fox each want* 
ed to confirm his own, as the . former was evidently injur- 
ed), -he. had the fvrpport of Cato ; while. Pomptfy, his j union 
in ^the, /enate, in order to increafe his popularity, propofed 
the Agrarian la wan favour of the army. Cato opposed it, , 
and ifcwasreje&ed \ in confequence of which, Pompey at- 
ttbched hipa&lf to Clodius, the moi violent and faftious of 
the tribunes $ and much, about : the \fame time contra&ed 4 
his alliance with Csefar, to which ,Cata iu fome raeafuare 
%£<the way* The thing was thus : Csefas, on his return^ 
from prin, was at «once a. candidate for. the cbnfolfhipj . 
sad Remanded a triumphs But as the laws.' of Romo re- 
qjjired that thofe who fut for the fuprememagiftraey ihould 
iW inperfcu^andthofe who expe&ed a triumph ihould: be 
without £he~ walk;. he petitioned thefenate, that he^ might; 
k$e. allowed to fue for the confulfhip by proxy* The fexiate 
in general agreed to oblige. Csefar y and when Cato, the 
only one that oppofed found this to be the cafe, asfoonu 
as it came to his turn, hefpoke* the'. whole day long^ and 
thus prevented the doing of any' bufinefsf Csefar, therein 
fore, gave up the affair of the triumph, entered the cityj and •* 
applied at once for the confulihip and the intereff of Pomi* - 
pey* As foon as he; was appointed conful, he married Ju- 
lia 5 and as they had both entered into alcague.agaitift the'.* 
commonwealth, one propofed. the law s for the >diilribution - 
oflands amongll the<pobr; and the other feconded the pro»- 
pofal. LucirUus and Cicero, 1 inconjun&ioirwith Bibulus , 
the- other conful, oppofed it. But Cato, in particular, who * 
ftifpe&ed the pernicious confequenccs of Cmfar’s connexion. 

QUb withlt 
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'with Pompey, was ftreouous againft the motion ; and fakfV* 
it was not the diffribution of lands that He feared, fo much 
as the rewards which the cajolexs of the people might ex- 
pert for their favours. 

In this not only the fenate agreed with him, but many 
of the people too, who were reafonably offended by the 
undonffitutional condu&of Caefar : Fox whatever the mod 
violent and the maddeff of the tribunes propofed for the | 
pleafureof the mob, Csefar, to pay an abject court to them, j 
ratified by the confuhar authority. When he found his : 
motion, therefore, Jikely to be over-ruled, his party had 
recourfe to. violence, pelted Bibulus the confuL~with dirt, j 
and broke the rods of his liBors* At length, when darts, 
began to be thrown, and many were wounded, the red 
of the fenate fled as faff as poftibLe out of the forum, Cato 
was the laft that left it } and as he walked flowly along, 
he frequently looked back, and execrated the wickedneis- j 
and madnefs of the people. The Agrarian law, therefore, | 
was not only paffed, but they obliged the whole fenate to 1 
take ah oath, that they would confirm and fupport U *, and 
thofe that fliould refufe were feutenced to pay a heavy 
fine. Neceffity brought mo ft of them, into the meafurc} 
for they remembered the example of Metellus * r who was 
banifhed for refuiing to comply, in a fimilar iixflance, with 
the people. Cato was foli cited by the tears. of the female 
part of his family, and the entreaties of his friends, to ] 
yield and take the oatbi But what principally induced 
him, was the remonftrances and expo Halations of Cicero, j 
who reprefented to him, that there might not be fo much 
virtue, as he imagined, in one man’s diffenting from a de- 
cree that was effablifhed by the reff of the fenate} that to 
expofe himfelf to certain danger, without even the. poffibir ! 
lity of producing any good effedf, was perfedt infanityj | 
and, what was ff ill worle, to leave the commonwealth, for ; 
which he had undergone fo many foils, to the mercy of j 
innovators and ufurper^ would look as if -he were weary* 
at leaff , of his patriotic labours. Cato, he added, might | 
do without Rome y but Rome could not do without Cato.} 
his friends could not do without him j himfelf could not 
difpenfe with his afliftance and fupport, while the audacious 
Clodius, by means of bis txlbunitial authority, was form- 
ing 


s * Metellus tfumidfcu*. . 

«, i ha. • 
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sag t)ie nod dangerous machinations againft him* By thefe 
and the like remondrancesf folicited at home, and in the 
forum , Cato» it ix laid, was with difficulty prevailed on 
to take the oath ^ and; that, his friend Favonius excepted», 
he was the lad that took iu 

Elated with thi$ fuccefs, Caefar propofed another a££ 
for didributing almoft the whole province of Campania 
amongft the poor.. Cato alone oppofed it.. And though 
C%far dragged him from the bench;, and conveyed him to 
prifon, he omitted not» neverthelefs, to fpeak as he patted, 
in defence of liberty, to enlarge- upon the £onfequences 
of the a&, and to exhort the citizens to put a dop to fuel* 
proceedings. The fenatc, with heavy 7 hearts,- followed 
Cato* and all the virtuous- part of the people, with filent- 
indignation. Cte&r was not inattentive to the public dif- 
content that this proceedings occafioned j but, ambitioufly 
ex peeling lorae -conceffions on the part of Cato, he pro- 
ceeded -to condu& him to prifon* At length, however», 
when he found thefe? expectations _vain, unable any longer 
to fuppost the fhame to which this conduct expofed him, 
he intlru&ed one of the tribunes to refeue him from his 
officers* The people, notwithstanding, brought into' his 
interseil by thefe public didributions, voted him- the. pro- 
vince of Illyricum, and all. G^ul, together with four le- 
gions, for the fpace of five years ; though Gato foretold 
them, at the fame time, that they were voting a tyrant into 
the citadel of Rome. They moreover, created Clodius, 

* contrary to. the laws, (for he was of the patrician order),, 
a tribune of the people ; becaufe they knew- he would, in 
every refpefl, accede to- theiT'wiffies with' regard to the 
banifhment of Cicero. Calpurnius Pifo, the father of Ce- 
far’s wife, and Aulus Gabinius-*, a bofora friend of Pom- 
pey’sj as we are told by thofe. who- knew him bed, they cre- 
ated confuis*- 

Yet, though they had every thing in their hands, and ? 
Had gained one part of the people by favour and the* 
other by fear, . dill they were afraid ©f Cato. They re* 
membered the pains it- cod them to overbear him, and 
that the violent and compulfive meafures they had re- 

QjS courfe: 

| . * Plutarch doe* not mean to reprefent tKis fricndflup in any favour- 

able light. The chara&er of Gabinius was defy icable in every refped:», 
su> appears from Cicero’s oration for Scxtiuf. . 
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courfe bo, did them but little honour. Clodius, too, few 
that he could not di ft refs Cicero* while fupportedby Catei 
yet this was his great object 5 and, upon bis entering on 
his tribunitial office, he had an interview With Cato} when, 
after paying him the compliment o£ being the honefteft 
man in Rome, he propofed to him, as a teftimony of hit 
fiucerity, the . government of Cyprus, au appointment 
which he find had been folicited by many. Cato anfwer- 
ed, that, far from being a favour, it was a treacherous 
fcheme and a difgrace} upon which Clodias fiercely re- 
plied, “ If it is not your pleBfuuL^to go, it is mine that 
“ you (hall go. w And, laying this, be went immediately 
to the ferrate, and procured a decree for Cato’s expedi* 
xion. Yet he neither (applied him with a veffel, a fob 
dier, ’ or a. fervant, two fecret aries excepted, one of who» 
was a notorious thief, and the other a client of his own» 
Beftdes, a9 if the charge of Cyprus,, and the opposition of 
Ptolemy, were not a fufficieftt talk for him, he ordered 
him likewife to reft ore the Byzantine exiles. But bisriew 
in all this was to keep Cato» as long- as pofBble, out of 
Rome. 

Cato* thus obliged to go-, exhorted Cicero, who was 
at the iarbe time clofely bunted by Clodius, by no mesas 
to involve his country, in a civil wav» but. to yield to the 
necefttty * of the times. 

By means of bisfriend Canidius» whom he fent before 
lum to Cyprus, he negotiated ith Ptolemy ia-fucb a matt* 
ner* that he yielded without coming toblows-; for Cstei 
gave him to unnderftand, that he fhould not- live in a poor, 
or abye£t condition, but that he fhould be appointed' high, 
prieft to the- Paphiam Venus *i While thi* was- aegotkt*- 
iag, Cato flopped at \ Rhodes, at once- waiting- for Ptolc-^ 
my *s anfwer, andmaking preparatidns f or tie reduction of 
the idand* -* 


* • This ‘appointment feemsto be Bbt a poorexchange fifra JSngd&mi ; 
lnitwfien.it is remembered, that,. in the Ragan theology, the.p»cfbof 
the gods w«r< not. inferjio^ in dignity to princes,and that moftofthpQ: 
were of royal families — when it is confidered in what high reputation 
the Paphian Venus flood amongft the ancients, and what a lucrative 
as well as honourable offioethat of her prieft rouft have bees, oca* 
fioned by theof&rings of the prodigious con courfe. of people whoxsme 
annually to pay their devotions at her temple, it will be thought thU 
Etolcmy made no bad bargain for his littleiilitnd*. ; ' 
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In tk mesa tine, Ptolemy* king of Egypt, who had 
kft Alexandria, upon fome quarrel with his iiibjefts, was 
on his way to Rome, in order to folicit his re^eHablifii* 
ment fromCaefar and Pompey, by rfobins of the Roman 
arras. Being informed that Cato was at Rhodes, he lent 
to him* in hopes that he would wait upon him.' * When 
Ws meffenger arrived, Cato,; who then happened to have 
taken phyficy told him, that if Ptolemy wanted to fee him; 
he might come htmfelf. When he came, Cato neither 
tfefct Forward to meet him, nor did he ib* much as* rifeftom 
his feat j but fainted him as. he would a Common perion^ 
and csrelefsly bade him fit down. Ptolemy was fomewbat 
hart by it at firft, and furprifed to meet with ftich a fjuper^ 
cttious fe verity of manners in a man of Cato’& mean dreft 
and appearance. However, when he entered into con-» 
verfation with him Concerning his affairs, when ho heard 
. h« free and nervous eloquence, hewas eafily reconciled to. 
him. Cato* it feems, blamed his impolitic • application to 
Home ; represented to him the happinefs he- had left, and 
that he was about to expofe himfelf to toils, the plagues 
of attendance, and, what was Hill worfe, to the avarice of 
the Roman chiefs, which the whole kingdom of Egypt 
•onverted into money could not fatisfy. He advifed him 
to return with his fleet, and be reconciled to his people; , 
feting' him at the fame time his attendance and mediae 
taon*, and Ptolemy, reftored byhis representations, as it 
j were, from, infanity to reafon, admired* the discretion and 
| facerity of. Cato, and determined to follow his advice*, 

I His friends, nevertheless, brought him back to his former : 
aeaibres'5 but he was no Sooner at. the dob& of one of the *■ 
^gtftrates of Rome, than he repented of' his- folly, and: 
hkmed himfblf for reyeSting the virtuosus counfels-of Cato;. 
** for- difoheying the oracle of a god; 

Ptolemy of Cyprus, as Cato’s good* ft ar»-wcrald> have it; 
t*°k himfelf off by.poifoiw As he. was > Said ta have left a ; 
. Hill trcafury, Cato, being determined to go himfelf to By*- 
! dotium, fenfcjiisu nephew Brutus to Cyprus, becaufe he 
W not Sufficient confidence ia Canidius j when the exiles v 
reconciled; to- the reft of the- citizens, and. all: things . 
in Byzantium, he proceeded to Cyprus* Here he^ 
found the royal furniture very magnificent in the articles 
veffels, tables, jewels, and purple, all which were! to - 
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be converted into ready money. In tbe management' of 
this affair he was very exa& % attended at the fales, N took! 
the accounts bamfelf, and brought every .article to the bell 
market. Nor wouldrhc truft to the' common* cuiloms of j 
fale fa&ors, au&ioneers, bidder», or even his own friends *, 
but had private conferences with the purchafersy in' which 
he urged them to bid. higher } fo-that every thing went off 
at the greateft rate. By this* means he * gave offence to* 1 
many of his friends, and aimed implacably affronted his ; 
particular friend Munatius. Csefar too, in his oration a* ; 
gainft him, availed himfelf ’ of this circu mil knee, and ■ 
treated him very fevexely. Munatius, however, tells us r 
that this miftuider (landing was not fo'much occafioned by . 
Cato’s diftrufl, as by his negleft of him, and by bis own ] 
jealoufy of Canidius : for Munatius wrote memoirs of Ca~ | 
to, which Thrafeus has chiefly followed. He* tells us, j 
that he was amongft the laft that arrived at Cyprus, and ■ 
by that means found nothing but the refufe of tbe lodgings} 
that he .went to Cato’s apartments, and was refufed admit* 
tance, becaufe Cato was privately concerting fomethkg 
with Canidius ; and that, when he modeftly complained of 
this condu&, he received afevere anfwer from Cato j who 
obferved, with Theophraftus, that too much ldVe was fre- 
quently the occatibn of. hatred y and that he, becaufe of 
the ftrpngtlf of hk* attachment to him, wav angry at the 
flighted inattention* He told him at the feme time, that 
he made u£e of ‘Canidius as aneceffary agent, and becaufe 
he had more confidence in him than in the red, having 
found him honed, though he had been there from the fall» 
and* had opportunities of being otherwife. This couver- 
fetion which he had in private with Cato, the latter, he | 
infoms us, related to Canidius j and when ' this came to j 
his knowledge, he would neither attend at Cato’s enter- j 
tainments, nor, though called upon, affift at his councils* | 
Cato threatening to piinifh him* for difobedtence, and, & j 
is ufual, to take a pledge from him*, Munatius paid no 
regard to it,, but failed for Rome, and long retained his j 
refentment. Upon Cato’s return, by means of Marcia,, 
who at that time liv£d with her. hulbaad,’. he and Muua* 

' tins 

• When a magidrate refufed a (ummons to the fenate or p bfa 
council, the penalty was to take fome piece of furniture out of hu 
Ioufe v and to keep it till he (hould apend. This (hey called £%«»* 
t<*pcru 
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tins were both invited to fup with Barca. .Cato, who? 
came in after the reft of the company had taken' their 
places, aSked where he Should take his place. Barca an- 
swered, where he pleafed. Then, faid he, 1 will take my 
place by Munatius. He therefore took, his place next 
Mm ) but he Showed .him no other marks of fritndlhip du- 
ring fupper r afterwards, however, at the requeft of Mar- 
eta, Cato wrote to him, that he Should be glad to fee him* 
He therefore waited on him at his own hqufe, and being 
entertained by Marcia till the reft of. the morning visitors 
were gone, Cato came in and embraced him with great 
kindnefs. We have dwelt upon thefe little circumstances 
the longer, as, in our opinion, they . contribute no left 
than more public and important a&ions, towards the clear 
delineation of manners and chara&ers. Cato, in his ex* 
pedition, had acquired near feven thoufand talents- of Sil- 
ver, and, being under fdrne apprehensions on account of 
the length of his voyage, he provided anumher of vefiels 
that would hold two talents and five hundred drachmas, a 
piece. To each of thefe he tied a long cord* at the end 
of which was fattened a large piece* of cork, fo that if any 
misfortune Should happen to the Ship that contained them* 
thefe buoys might mark the fpot where they lay. The 
whole treafure, however, except a very little, was coq* 
veyed with fafety. Yet his two books of accounts, which 
he kept very accurate,' were both loft ^ one by Shipwreck 
with his freedman Philargyrus, and the other by ! fire at 
Corcyra ^ for the failors, on account of the eoldnefs of 
the weather, kept Sires in the tents by night, and thus the 
misfortune happened- This troubled Cato, though Ptole*- 
aay’s fervants* whom he had brought over with him, wer« 
Efficient vouchers for his 'conduct again ft enetaiies and ij>- 
formers : for he did not intend thefe accounts merely as a 
proof' of his honefty, but to recommend, the lame kind of 
accuracy and induftxy to others. 

As foon as his arrival with the fleet was notified in Rome, 
die magistrates, the priefts, the whole fenate, and multi* 
\ * u des of the people, went down to the river to meet him, 
and covered both its banks j fo that his reception wass 
fomething like a triumph. Yet there was an ill-timed 
kaughtinefs in his conduct \ for though .the confuls and 
jtaetors came to wait upon him* he did not fo much as at- 
tempt 
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tempt to make the fhatfe where they were^ but rowed care^ 
lefsly along in a royal fix- oared galley, and did not land 
till he came into port with, his whole fleet. The people, < 
however, were Houck with ad miration, at the vail' quantity 
of money that was. carried .along the iireets and the fe- 
nate, in full aHembly* bellowed, the higheil encomuijps on. 
him,- and voted bim a. praetorihip extraordinary % and ther 
right of .attending at the public flmws in, r a pr&texjg^ an 
purple -bordered .gown. But ,tbefe honours he thought 
proper to decline. At the fame. time, he petitioned that 
they would grant his freedom to .Nicias, an officer pf Pto* 

' lemy’s, in favour, of whole diligence and fidelity fye gave 
’ his own teftiniony. Philip, the father of Marcia^ was 
eonful at that time, an£ his , colleague refpedied Ca^o no 
lefs for his virtue, than Philip ‘might for his alliance,; fo 
that he had in fome meafure. the whole confulap intereft in 
his hands. When Cicero returned from that exile to which 
he had been fentenced by. Clodius, his .influence yiBS com 
fiderable ; and he fcruplfed not, in* the abfenceof Clodjius,, 
to poll down and defiroy the tribimiti^edi£f$, which the 
latter had put up in the capital; .«Upon.! this th$ fenate 
was aflemblcd, and Cicero, upon . the ^ccoJ^on^qf.Clo* 
dius, made his defence by alleging, that. Clodius* had qot: 
been legally appointed tribune, and that of .pourfe xevery * 
a& of his office was null and void. Cato interrupted hia^. 
and faid, that he* was indeed fenfible that the whole. pdmi» 
initiation of Clodius had been wicked and' abfux^. hot 
that if every a&. of bis office were to*be annulled n^l that 
be. had done in Cyprus would Hand; for. nothing* bccauft 
his commifTion ifiuing from a tribune not legally appoints 
ed, could not be valid $ that Clodius, though he was of a^ 
patrician family, had not beon chofoi tribune, contrary to> 
law, becaufe he had previouiiy been inrolled in the order, 
ef plebeians by* an a£h paffed for that ' purpofe ; but that, 
if he had a&ed unjuftly in his office, he was liable to per* 
ional impeachments, while at the fame time the office it* 
felf retained its proper- force and' authority. This occa* 
fioned a quarrel for fome time between Cicero and Cator r 
hat afterwards* they we re reconciled^. 

Casur,, 

% 

•“ Gato was then . bbtthiriy^eight yean of age,* and confequently 
too young to be praetor in the ordinary way, in which a pfrfon conic • 
not enter on chat office till he was forty, - 
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• Caefar/upon his return out of' Gaul, was met* by Pom* 
pey.and Craffus, and it was agreed that the two laft fhould 
again (land for the confulfhip, that Caefar fhould retain his 
government five years longer, and that the befl province s* 
revenues, and troops, fhould be fecured to themfelves*’ 
This was nothing left than a divifion of empire, and a 
plot againft the liberties of the commonwealth. This 
dangerous, jun&ion deterred many men of diftinguifhed 
rank and integrity from their defign of offering themfelves* 
candidates fort hie cbnfulffiip. Cato, however, prevailed 
on Lucius Domitius, who married his filler, not to give' 
up the point, nor to refign* his pretenfions $ for that the 
oonteft was hot then for the confplflfip, but for the liber*’ 
ties of Roixie. ‘ The fober part of* the citizens agreed- too' 
thdt the confular power fiiould not' be fuffered to grow fo> 
•nOrtnousby the 1 union of Craftus and Pompeyj but that,' 
at all events, they were to be feparated,’ and Domitius 
encouraged and fupported in the competition; They af- 
fitted him at the fame^timethat he would have^the voices 
of many of the 1 people who were at prefetit ' only filent’ 
through fear. Pompey*s patty^apprehenfive of this, la/ 

‘ in wait for Ddxpitius, as he went before day by tftrcb- light 
into thecampuj marritu. The torch^bearer was 'killed at 
the fhrft ftroke $ thereft were wounded and fled ; CatW 
and Domkius alone excepted ; for Catfo, though he had 
received a wound in the arm; dill kept Domitius on tftif 
fpot, apd conjured him not to defert the caufe of liberty 
while he had life, 1 but to dppofe tothe utmoft thofe eri*b 
tales of their country, who fhowed what uf© they intended * 
to make of that power, which they fought by filch exe- 
crable means. 

Domitius, however, unable to Hand the (hock, retired» 
and Pompey and Craffus were' efeSed confuls. Yet Cato 
gave up* nothing for loft, but folieited a prsetorfhip for 
bimfelf, that he might from thence, as from a kind of fort,- 
militate againft the confuls, and not contend with' them inf 
i the capacity of a private citizen. The confuls, appre- ' 
henfive that the preetorial power of Cato would not be in- 
“ ferior even to the confular authority , fuddenly aftembled a 
finall fenate, and obtained a decree, that thofe who were 
ele&ed praetors fhould immediately enter upon their 

office. 
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office *, without waiting the ufual time to ftand the 
Charge, if any fuch charge fhould be brought againft 
them, of bribery and corruption* By this means they 
brought in their own creatures and dependants, -prcfided 
at the ele&ion, and gave money to the populace. Yet 
ftill the virtue of Cato could not totally lofe its weight. 
There were Hill thole who bad'bonefty enough* to be l 
afhamed of felling his inteareft, and wifdom enough to i 
think that it would be of fervice to the Rate to eled him ' 
even at the public expence. He therefore was nominated 
praetor by the votes of the firft-called tribe j but -Pomp dy 
fcaodaloufly pretending that he heard k thunder, brrike 
up the afTembly *, for it is not common for the 'Romans to , 
do any buflaefs if it thunders* Afterwards, by means 
of bribery, and by the exciufion of the virtuous part of the- ! 
citizens from the afTembly, thoy procured Vatinius to be : 
returned praetor inftead of Cato. Thofe' ele&ors, it \ 
laid, who voted - from fuch iniquitous motives, like To* ! 
many culprits, immediately ran away. To the reft that 
affembled and expreffed their indignation, Cato was^em- 
powered by one of the tribunes' to addrefs bimfelf in a 
speech j in. the courfe of which he foretold, ae rf-infpwtd 
by Tome divine influence, all thofe evils that then -thrafc* 
toned the common wealthy and ftfrred up the people ■ 
gainft Pompey and Craffus, who, in the confcidufntrfs of i 
their guilty intentions, feared the contnoul.of the praeto- 
ri al power of Cato. In his return home • he was followed, 
by a greater multitude than 3II that 4 .had been * appointed 
praetors united. 

. When Caius Trebonius moved for the diftribution of' 
the confular provinces, and propofed giving Spain and» 
y Africa to One of the confuls, knd Syria and Egypt to the 
other, together with fleets and armies, and an unlb 
mited power of making war, and extending dominion, • 
the reft of the fenate, thinking opposition vain,' forebore 
to fpeak againft: the motion. Cato, however, before it j 
was put to the vote, afeended the roftrum in order to 
fpeak, but he was limited to the (pace of two hours ; and 
when he had fpent this timet in repetitions, inftruflions, 

and j 

i % i 

, * There was always a time allotted between nomination and pot* 
feflion ; th^t if any undue meaus had been nude ufe of in the cauuf* 
they might be difeovered» I 
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and predi&ions, and was proceeding in his difcourfe, the 
Kftor took him down from the roftrum. Yet ft ill, when 
; below amongft the people, , he perfifted toTpeak in behalf 
i of liberty: and the people readily attended to him, and 1 
| joined in his indignation, till the counfel’s beadle again 
| kid hold of him and turned him out of the forumi He 
: attempted, not with Handing, to : return to his place, and' 

■ excited the people^ to affift him* 5 which being done more 
than once, Trebonius, m a violent rage, ordered him to 
prifonr. Thither he was followed by* the populace, to 
; whom he addrefled himfetf as he went, till-, at laft, Tre- 
bonius, through fear, difmiffed him*. Thus Cato was 
1 sdbued that day; But afterwards, the people being partly 
j Svefcawed, and partly corrupted, the* coiifular party pre- 
tented' Aquilius, one of the tribunes, by force of arms, 

I from coming ofct of the fenate-houfe into the affembly* 

: Hounded many , killed fome, and thruft Cato, who faid, 

I it thundered out of the forum 3 fo that the law was paffeef 
I fcf eompuMo*. This rendered Pompey lb obnoxious that 
1 tbe'people were going to pull down his ftatues, but were 
I prevented by Cato i Afterwards* when the law was pTo- 
| po&d? forth* allotment of Caefar’s provinces, Cato add ref-' 

1 fiag-himfelftpUrticularly to Pompey, told hfoa; with great 
: confidence, he did ndt then confider that he was* taking* 

, Csefa* upon his Ihoulders 5 but when he began to find hi $: 

; Height, and could 1 neither fupport it, nor ibake him off* 
they would both fail together, and crufti tfoe common* 

. wealth in their fall : and then he fhould find too late that 
the counfets of Cato* were no lefs falutary for himfelf, than 
ihtrinfically juft. Yet Pompey, though he often heard’ 
thefe things, in the confidence of his fortune and His 
power, defoifed them, and feared no xeverfe from the: 
part of Caefar. 

Cato was the following year appointed' praetor, but he 
can' hardly be faid to have contributed fo much to the dig- 
nity of that high office by the reftitude of his conduft as 
to hav.e derogated from it by the meamjefs of his drefs 3 
for he would often go to the proetoriaT bench without his 
robe or his (hoes, and fit-in judgment, even in capital 
cafes, on fome of the firft perfonages in Rome. Some will 
have it that he ‘paffed fentence, when he had. drank after 
dinner; but that is not true. He- was refolved to extirpate 
that ’extreme corruption which then, prevailed amongft the 
' people. 
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people in ele&ions of every kind : .and, in order to efffe& . 
this, he moved that a law ihould be paifed in the fesiate, 
for every candidate, though no information ihould be laid, 
to declare upon oath in what manner he obtained his 
election. This gave offence to the candidates, and to the 
more mercenary part of the people. So that, as Cato was 
going in the morning to the tribunal, he was fo much in* 
lulted and pelted with ilones by the mob, that the whole 
court ff ed, and he with difficulty efcaped into the roftrum* 
There he flood, and his firm and Heady afpeft foon huihed 
the clamours and diforders of the populace *, fo that when 
he fpoke upon the fubje&, he was heard tfith a general 
file nee *. The fenate publicly. teHified their approbation 
of his. condu& $ but he anfwered, that no compliment 
could be paid to them at leail for deferring the prostor, amt 
declining to affifl him when in manifeH oanger. Thie 
meafure diflrefled the candidates confidently $ for, on the 
one hand, they were afraid of giving bribes, end, on the 4 
other, they were apprehenfive of lofing' their election, if 
Jt Ihould be done by their opponents^ They thought it 
belt, therefore, jointly to depofit five hundred feftertia 
eaoh f, then to canvafs in a fair and legal manger, and if 
any one Ihould be convi&ed of bribery he fhoold: forfeit 
fiis depofit. Cato was appointed guarantee of this ^agree- 
ment, and the money was to bp lodged in his hand, but 
for this he accepted of fureties. When, the d*y. of elec- 
tion came, Cato Hood- next to the tribune Who prefided; 
and, as he examined the votes, oge of the depofiting cam 
didates appeared to have made.ufe of fome frauds He 
• therefore ordered him to pay the money to the reft. But, 

- after complimenting the integrity of Cato t they remitted 

the 

* This circumftance in Cato's life affords a good comment on the 
following paffage in Virgil, and at the fame time, the laboured dignity 
and weight of ‘that verfe J 

—•Pietate gravem et meritis fi forte virum quem 

conveys a very ftrong and juft idea Qf Cato. * 

Ac veluti magno in populo cpm faepe cqqrta eft 
Seditio, fsevitque animis ignobile valgus^ 

Jam que faces et fexa volant ; furor arhis miniftrat. 

Tum, pietate gravem eC°meritis fi forte virum quein 
Confpcxere, filent, arredfcifque auribus aditant. 

Ille regit .didfcis. animos, et pe&ara mblcct. Via#. J& n. T. 

^ Cicero fpeafcs of this agreement in one of hisepifilcs to Atticos. 
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the fine* and faid that the guilt was a fufficient puniftitnent. 
Cato, however, rendered hixnfelf obnoxious to many by 
this c ended, who Teemed difplesfed that he- affe&ed both 
the legiflntrve.hnd judicial powers. Indeed, there is hard» 
ly any authority To much expofed to envy as the latter* 
andbatdly any virtue To -obnoxious as that of juftice, ow- 
ing to the popular weight and influence that it always car-* 
ries nfcmg 1 with it. For though he who admlniflers juftice 
ui a virtuous manner, may not be refpe&ed as a man of ya* 
lout^Yiof admired as a man of parts j • yet his integrity is 
always prodndive oflove and confidence. Valour pro- 
duces fear, dnd parts create fufpicioii: they are diftittc- 
tions, moreover, which are rather -given than acquired. 
One arifesfrom a natural acutcnefs, the other from a- natu- 
ral - firmnek of mind. However, as juflice is a virtue fo 
eifily pra&icable and attainable, the oppofite vice is 
|£oportianably odious. 

Thus Cato became obnoxious to tbe chiefs of Rome m 
generals But Pompey in particular, whole glory was to 
rife out .of the ruins of his power, laboured with unwearied, 
afliduity, to procure i impeachments agatnfl' him. The in- 
dtndinry Clodius,- who, had again entered the lifts of Pom* 
pOy, accufed Cato of embezzling a quantity of the Cyprian 
treasure, and of rrifiWg^n oppofition to Pompey, becaufd 
$e latter had refufedto accept of his daughter in mar-* 
riage. Cato, on the other hand, maintained, that though 
he wan not to much as fupplied with a horfe, or afoldier, 
by the government, yet he had brought more treafure to 
the .commonwealth from Cyprus, than Pompey had done 
from fo many w*rs'and triumphs over the haraffed world; 
He afferted, that he never even wiihed for the alliance of 
Pompey, not becaufe he thought him unworthy, but becaufe 
of the difference of their political principles. “ For my own 
** pait 9 " faid he, u I rejc&ed the province offered 1 me 
44 ms an appendage to my prsetorihip $ but for Pompey, he 
44 arrogated* fome provinces to hijnfelf, and Tome he be flow- 
U ed on his friends. Nay, he has now, without even foli- 
“ citing your confent, accommodated Csefar in Gaul with 
“ fix thoufand foldiers. Such forces, armaments, and 
“ horfes, are now, it feems, at the cfifpofal of private men : 
“ and Pompey retains the title of commander and gene- 
“ ral, while he delegates to others the legions and the- 
44 provinces ; and continues within the walls to prefid e at 

44 ele&ion* 
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4< eleftions, the arbiter of the mob, and the fabricator of 
4< fedition. From this conduft his principles are ob- 
4< vious. He holds it but one ftep from anarchy to abfo- ' j 
a lute power Thus £ato maintained his party againft 
Pompey. ' 

Marcus Favonius was the intimate friend and imitator 
' of Cato, as Apollodorus Phalereus f is faid to have beea 
of Socrates, who was tranfported with his difcourfes even ! 
to madnefs or intoxication* This Favonius flood for the j 
office of sedile, and apparently loft it : but Cato, upon 
examining the votes, and finding them all to be written in 
the fame hand, appealed againft the fraud, and-the tribunes i 
fet afide the eleftion. . Favonius, therefore, was elefted, j 
and in the difcharge of the feveral offices of his magiftracy ! 
he had the affiftance of Cato, particularly in the theatrical i 
entertainments that. were given to the people. In theft ; 
Cato gave another fpecimen of his economy, for he did j 
not allow the players and muficians crowns of gold, but 
of wild olive, fuch.as they ufe in the Olympic games. In- 
ftead of expenfive prefents, he gave the Greeks beets and 
lettuces, apd radi flies and parfley \ and the Romans he 
prefented with jugs of wine, pork, figs, cucumbers, and 
faggots of wood. Some ridiculed the meannefs of his 
prefents, while others, were delighted with this relaxation 
from the ufual feverity of his manners. And Favonius, 
who appeared only as a common perfon amongft the fpec- 
tators,. and had given up the management of the whole to 
Cato, declared the fame to the people, and publicly ap- 
plauded his conduct, exhorting him to reward merit of 
every hind. Curio, the colleague of Favonius, exhibited 
^ at the fame time in the ether theatre a very magnificent 
entertainment : but the people left him, and were much 
more entertained with feeing Favonius aft the private citk 
aen, and Cato mafter ©f the ceremonies. It is probable, j 
however, that he tqok this upon him only to (how the fol- 
ly of troubLefome and expenfive preparations in matters 

of 

» • 1 

* i 

* This maxim has been verified in alrcjpft every ftate. When am- 
bitious men aimed at abfblute power, their firfimeafiire was to impede , 
the regular „iroYement8 of the conftitutional government, by throwing- 
all into confufion, that they might afeend to monarchy as iEneas went, 
'to the throne of Carthage, involved in a cloud. | 

f See Plato's Fhsedo, and the beginning of the Sympofwm, TO* 
Apollodorus was furnamed M/mim .from his pa&onatc euthufiafin. 
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of mere amufement, and that the benevolence and good 
humour fui table to fuph occasions would have a better cf- 
fc&. 

When Scipio, Hypfseus, and Milo, were candidates for 
the confuiftup, and, befide the ufual infamous pra&ices of 
( bribery and corruption, had recourfe to violence and 
' murder, and civil war, it was propofed that Pompeylhould 
be appointed protedlor of the election. But Cato oppofed 
this, and faid that the laws (hould not derive their fecurity 
; from Pompey, but that Pompey (hould owe his to the laws. 

However, when the confular power had been long fuf- 
pended, and the forum was in fome meafure bofieged by 
three armies, Cato, that things might not come to the 
word, recommended to the fenate to confer that power on 
Pompey as a favour, with which his own influence would 
otherwiie invefl him, and by that means to make a lefs 
evil the remedy for a greater. Bibulus, therefore, an 
r agent of Cato’s, moved in the fenate that Pompey (hould 
he created foie conful ; adding that his adminiflration 
would either be of the greateft fervice to the ft ate, or that, 
at lead, if the commonwealth mud have a mafter, it would 
have the fatisfaCtion of being under the aufpices of the 
greateft man in Rome. Cato, contrary to every one’s ex- 
pectation, feconded the motion, intimating that any go- ‘ 
vernment was preferable to anarchy, and that Pompey 
promifed fair for a conftitutional adminiflration, and for 
the preservation of the city. 

Pompey being thus ele&ed conful, invited Cato to his 
houfe in the fuburbs. He received him with the greateft 
care fie s and acknowledgments, and entreated him to afiift 
in his adminiftration, and to prefide at his councils. Cato 
anfwered, that he had neither formerly oppofed Pompey 
out* of private enmity, nor fupported him of late out of 
perfonal favour $ but that, the welfare of the date 
had been his motive in both: that, in private, he 
would afiift him with his counfel whenever he* (hould 
be called upon ; but that, in publfc, he (hould fpeak his 
fcntiments, whether they might be in his favour pr not. 
And he did not fail to do as he had told him. Eor, foori 
pfter, when Pompey propofed fevere punifhments and 
penalties againft. thofe who had been guilty of bribery, 
jfeato gave it as his opinion, that the paft (hould be over- 
looked, and the future oply adverted to ; for that, if te 

(hould 
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(hould fcratlnize into former offences of that kind,it would 
be difficult to fay where it would end, \ and (hould he efta- 
blifh penal laws f ex poft faBo , it would be hard that thole 
who were conri&ed of former offences (hould fuffer for the 
breach of thofe laws which were then not in being. After- 
wards, too, «when impeachments were brought again!! fe- 
veral perfons of rank, and fome of Pompey’s friend 8 3* | 
mongft the reft, Cato, when he observed that Pompey fa- t 
youred the latter, reproved him with great freedom, and 
urged him to the difeharge of his duty. Pompey had enact- 
ed, that encomiums (hould no longer be fpoken in favour 
of the prifoner at the bar j and yet he gave into the court 
a written encomium * on Munatius Plancus f, when he was 
Upon his trial j but Cato, when , he obferved . this, as be ! 
was one of the judges, (topped his ears, and forbade the 
apology to be read. Plaqcus, upon this* objected to Cato’s 
. being one of tbe judges m 9 yet he was condemned notwitb- 
Handing. Indeed, Cato gave the criminals in general no ' 
{mall perplexity f for they were equally afraid of having 
him for their judge, and of objecting to him $ as in the 
latter cafe it was generally underftood that .they were un- 
willing to rely on their innocence, and by the fane 
means were condemned. Nay,, to object to the judgment 
of Cato, became a common handle of accufation .and re- 
proach. < 

. Caefar, at the fame time that he was profecuting the 
war in Gaul, was cultivating his intereft in the city, by 
all that friendfhip and munificence could effe&. Pompey 
faw this, and waked, as from a dream, to the warnings of 
Cato : yet he remained indolent j and Cato, who perceiv- 
ed the political neceffity of oppofing Caefar, determined 
himfelf to Hand for the confulihip, that He might thereby 
oblige him either to lay down his arms or difeover his de- 
figns. Cato’s competitors were both men of v credit, 
but Sulpicius X t who was one of them, had hinjfelf de- 
rived 


* Dion calls this an eulogtum and a petition, jmio rs mfut jufc *** i 

iXlJu*» v 

" -f- Munatius Plancus, who in the Greek is ftiiftakenly called Flat* 
eus, was then tribune of the people. He was accufed by Cicero, and i 
defended by Pompey, but nnaniinoufly condemned. < 

| The competitors were M. Claudius Marcellus, and Servis* W* 
picius Rufus. The latter, according to Dion, was chofip for his 
ledge of the laws, and the former for hh eloquence# 
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rived great advantages from the authority of Cato. On 
this account he was cenfured as ungrateful ; though CatQ 
was not offended : 44 For what wonder,” faid he, 44 is it, 
“ that what a man efteems the greatcllhappinefshe (hould 
44 not give up to another ?” He procured an a& in the 
fenate, that no candidate fhould canvafs by means of 
others. This exafperated the people, bccaufe it cut off 
at once the means of cultivating favour, and conveying 
bribes ; and thereby rendered the lower order of citizens 
poor and infignificant. It was in fome meafure owing to this 
a& that he loft the confuKhip ; for he confulted his digni- 
ty too much to canvafs in a popular manner himfelf ; and 
his friends could not then do it for him. 

A repulfe, in this cafe, is for fome time attended with 
fhame and forroW both to the candidate and his friends ; 
but Cato was fo little affe&ed by it, that he anointed him- 
felf to play at ball, and walked as ufual after dinner with 
! his friends in the forum , without his fhoes or his tunic. 

I Cicero, fenfible how much Rome wanted fuch a conful, at 
once blamed his indolence, with regard to courting the 
I people on this occaiion, and his inattention to future fuc- 
1 cefs ; whereas he had twice applied for the prsetorfhip. 
i Cato anfwered, that his ill fuccefs in the latter cafe was not 
I owing to the averfion of the people, but to the corrupt and 
com pulli ve meafure s ufed amongft them ; while in an ap- 
i plication for the confullliip no fuch meafures could be ufed; 
and he was fenfible, therefore, that the citizens were of- 
fended by thofe manners which it did not become a wife 
man either to change for thdlr fakes, or by repeating his 
application, to expofe himfelf to the fame ill fuccefs. 

Csefar had, at this time, obtained many dangerous vic- 
tories over warlike nations ; and had fallen upon the Ger- 
mans, though at peace with the Romans, and (lain three 
hundred thoufand of theifi. Many of the citizens, on this 
occaiion, voted a public thankfgiving ; but Cato was of 
ft' different opinion, and faid, 44 That Csefar (hould be 
44 given up to the nations he had injured, that his eondufl 
44 might not bring a curfe upon the city ; yet thegods,”he 
faid, “ ought to be thanked, not with Handing, that the 
44 foldiers had not fuffered for the madnefs and wickcd- 
44 nefs of their general, but that they had in mercy fpared 
44 the ftate.” Caefar, upon this, fent letters to the fenate 
f fulTof inve&ives againft. Cato. When they were read, 
Vol. IV. ‘ R ’ Cato 
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Cato rofe with great calmnefs, and, in a fpeech, fo regular, 
that it feemed premeditated, faid, that, with regard to 
the letters^ as they contained nothing but a little of Css- 
far’s buffoonery, they deferved not to be anfwered : and 
then, laying open the whole plan of Caefar’s conduft, 
more like a friend, who knew his bofom counfels, than an 
.enemy, he (bowed the fenate that it was not the Britons * 
or the Gauls they had to fear, but Caefar himfelf. This 
alarmed them fo much, that Caefar’s friends were forry 
they had produced the letters that occaiioned it. No- 
thing, however, was then refolved upon : only it was de- 
bated concerning the propriety of appointing a fucceffor 
to Caefar ; and when Caefar’s friends required, that, in 
cafe thereof, Pompey too ftiould relinquifh his army, and 
give up his provinces : “ Now,” cried CatoJ “ is coming 
4t to pafs the event that I foretold f. It is obvious, that 
“ Caefar will have recourfe to arms ; and that the power 
** which he has obtained by deceiving the people, he will 
€i make ufe of to enflave them.” However, Cato had but 
little influence out of the fenate, for the people were bent 
on aggrandizing Caefar ; and even the fenate, while con- 
vinced by the arguments of Cato, was afraid of the peo- 
ple. 

When the .news was brought that Caefar had taken Ari- 
minum, and was advancing with his army towards Rome, 
the people in general, and even Pompey, caft their eyes 
upon Cato, as on the only perfon who had forefeen the 
original deligns of Caefar. “ Had ye, then,” faid Cato, 
44 attended to my counfels, you would neither now have 

* feared 


* Amlot thinks we ought here to read Ttpfixmt, and not Bp »!«»*»• 
-f- But was not this very impolitic in Cato ? Was it not a vain ft” 
orifice to his ambition of prophecy ? Caefar could not long remain on- 
acquainted with what had paffed in the fenate ; and Cato’s obfervation 
on this occafion was not much more difcreet than it would be to tdl a 
madman, who had a flambeau in his hand, that he intended to bom 
a houfe. Cato, in our opinion, with all his virtue, contributed no left 
to the deflru&ion of the commonwealth than Caefar himfelf. Where- 
fore did he idly ezafperate that ambitious man, by obje&ing againft * 
public thankfgiving for his vi&ories ? There was a prejudice in that 
part of Cato’s condud, which had but the lhadow of virtue to fnpport 
it. Nay, it is more than probable, that it was out of fpite to C«ar, 
that Cato gave the whole confular power to Ponfipey. It muft be ft* 
^nembered, that Caefer had debauched Cato’s filler. 
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4t feared the power of one man, nor would it have been 
in one man that you (hould have placed your hopes. 1 ’ 
Pompey anfwered, “ that Cato had indeed been a better 
i u prophet, but that he had himfelf a&ed a more friendly 
i " part.” And Cato then advifed the fenate to put every 
thing into the hands of Pompey $ for the authors of 
| M great evils,” he faid, “ knew bed how to remove them.?’ 
As Pompey perceived that his forces were infufficient, and 
even the few that he had by no means hearty in his 
caufe, he thought proper to leave the city. Cato, being 
determined to follow him, fent his younged fon to Muna- 
tius, who was in the country of the Brutii, and took the 
elded along with him. As his family, and particularly 
his daughters, wanted a proper fuperintendant, he took 
Marcia again, who was then a rich widow ; for Horten- 
fius was dead, and had left her his whole edate. This 
circumdance gave Csefar occafion to reproach Cato with 
his avarice ; and to call him the mercenary hufhand. 
“ For why,” faid he, did he part with her, if he had 
44 occafion for her himfelf ? "And, if he had not occafion 
for her, why did he take her again ? The reafon is ob- 
“ vious. It was the wealth of Hoitenfius. He lent the 
“ young man his wife that he might make her a rich wi- 
u dow.” But, in anfwer to this, one need only quote 
that pafifage of Euripides *, 

Call Hercules a Coward ! 

For ;t would be equally abfurd to reproach Cato with 
coveteoufnefs, as it would be to charge Hercules with 
want of courage. Whether, thecondud of Cato was al- 
together unexceptionable in this affair is.^ another quediom 
Howetrer, as fodn as he had re-married Marcia, he gave 
her the charge of his family, and followed Pompey. 

From that time, it is faid, that he neither cut his hair, 
norlhaved his beard, nor wore a garland ; but was uni- 
. form in his drefs, as in his anguifh, for his country. , On 
which fide foever vi&ory might for a while declare, he 
changed not on that account his habit. Being appointed 
to the government of Sicily, he pafifed over to Syracufe \ 
*nd finding that Afinius Pollio was arrived at MefiTanial 
with a detachment from the enemy, he fent to him to de~ 

R 2 maud' 

* This paffage is in the firftadt of the Hermits furent . / 
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mand the reafon of his coming ; but Pollio only anfwered, 
his queftion by another, and demanded of Cato to know 
the caufe of thofe revolutions. " When he was informed 
that Pompey had evacuated Italy, and was encamped at 
Dyrrachium, how myfferious, faid he, are the ways of 
providence ; when Pompey neither ailed upon the prin- 
ciples of wifdom nor of judice, he was invincible ; but 
now that he would fave the liberties of his country, his 
good fortune feems to have forfaken him. Adnius, he 
faid, he could eadly drive out' of Sicily; but as greater 
fupplies were at hand, he was unwilling to involve the 
iiland in war. He therefore advifed the Syraeufons to 
confult their 'fafety by joining the ftronger party ; and 
foon after fet fail. When he came to Pompey, his con- 
dant fentiments were, that the war fhould be procraffinat- 
ed in hopes of peace ; for that, if they came to blows, 
which party' loever plight be fuccefsful, the event would 
■ be decidve againft the liberties of the date. He alfo pre- 
vailed on Pompey, and the council of war, that neither 
any city fubjeft to the Romans ihould be facked, nor any 
Roman killed, except in the field of battle. By this he 
gained great glory, and brought ovCr many, by his hu- 
manity, to the intered of Pompey. 

When he went into Ada for the purpofe of raidng men 
and diips, he took with him his dfter Servilia, and a little 
boy that (he had by LUcullus ;for dnce the death of her 
hufhand, (lie had lived with him ; and this circumftance of 
putting herffelf upder the eye of Cato ; and of following 
him* through the fevere difeipline of camps,' greatly reco- 
vered her reputation; yet Csefar did not fail to cenfure 
Cato even on her account. ; 

* TJiough Pompey ’s officers in Ada did not think that 
they had much need of 'Cato’s afliftance ; yet he brought 
over the Rhodians to their intered; and there leaving 
his dftef Servilia and her fon, he joined Pompey ’s forces, 
which were now on' a remediable footing both by fea and 
land. It was ori this occafion that Pompey difcoveied his 
final views. At drft he intended to have given Cato the 
fupreme naval command'; and he had then no fewer than 
five hundrec men of war, bedde an infinite number of open 
galli es and tenders. Refie&ing, however, or reminded 
by his friends, that Cato’s great principle was on all occa- 
dons to refcue the commonwealth from the government 
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of an individual ; and that, if in veiled with fo coniiderable 
a- power himfelf, the moment Caffar ihould be vanquiihcd, 
lie would oblige Pompcy too to lay doyvn his arms, and 
fabmit to the laws $ he changed his intentions, though he 
had already mentioned them to Cato, apd gave the com- 
mand of jthe fleet to Bibulus,. The zeal of Gato, how- 
ever, w^s not abated by this conduct. When they were 
on^he eve of battle at Dyrrachium, Pompey himfelf ad- 
drefled and encouraged the army, and ordered his officers 
to do the fame. 1 heir addreiles, notw it h {landing,- were 
coldly received. But when Cato rofe and fpoke, upon the 
principles of philofophy, concerning liberty, virtue, death* 
and glory j when, by his impaffioned adtion, 1 he ihowed 
that he felt what he fpoke ; and that his eloquence took its. 
glowing colours from his foul j when he concluded with an' 

^ invocation to the gods, as witneifes of their efforts for the 
prefervation of their country, the plaudits of the army 
rent the ikies ; and the generals marched on inr full confi- 
dence of vidory. They fought, and were vidorious 5. 
though Caefar’s good genius availed him o‘f the frigid cau- 
tion and diffidence 01 Pompey, and rendered the vidory 
imcomplete. But thefe things have been mentioned in the 
life of Pompfiy. * Amid the general joy that followed this 
fuccefs* Cato alone mourned over his country, and bewail- 
ed that fatal and cruel ambition, which covered the field 
with the bodies of citizens fallen by the hands of each 
other. When Pompey, in purfuit of Caefar, proceeded to ( 
, Thefialy, andj left in Dyrrachium a large quantity of arm9 
! and treafure, together with fome friends and relations, he 
gave the whole in charge to Cato, with the command of 
fifteen cohorts only ; for ffill he was afraid of his republi- 
can principles. If he ffiould be vanquiihed, indeed, he 
knew he would be faithful to him ; but if he ihould be 
Vidor, be knew at the fame time, that he would not per- 
mit him to reap the reward of conqueil in the fweets of 
abfolute power. Cato, however, had the fatisfadion of 
being attended by many illuftrious perfons in Dyrrachium, 
After the fatal overthrow at Pharfalia, Cato determined, 
in cafe of Pompey’s death, to condud, the people under 
h\s charge to Italy, and then to retire into exile, far from 
the cognifance or the power of the tyrant ; but if Pom- 
pey furvived, he was refolved to keep his little forces to- 
ll 3 gether 
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gether for him. With this defign, he pafled into Corey- * 
ra, where the fleet was Rationed $ and would there have re- 
figned his command to Cicero» becaufe he had been cou- 
fal and himfelf only praetor. But Cicero declined it, and 
fet fail for Italy. Poxnpey the younger refented this de- 
fed ion,, and was about to lay violent hands on Cicero and 
fome others j but Cato prevented him by private expoftu- 
lation, and thus faved the lives both of Cicero and the reft. 

Cato, upon a fuppofition that Pompey the Great would 
make his efcape into Egypt or Libya, prepared to follow 
him, together with bis little force, after having firft given, 
to fuch as chofe it, the liberty of ftaying behind. As foon 
as he had reached the African edaft, he met with Sextus, 
Pompey ’s younger fon, who acquainted him with the death 
of his father. This greatly affiidied the little band ; but 
as Pompty was no more, they uhanimoufly refolved to 
have no other leader than Cato. Cato, out of compaflioa 
to the honeft men that had put their confidence in him, 
and becaufe he would not leave them deftitute in a foreign, 
country, took upon him the pommand. ' He firft made for 
Cyrene, and was received by the people, though they had 
before fhut their gates againft Labienus. Hegre he under- 
flood that Scipio, Pompey’s father-in-law, was entertain- 
ed by Juba ; and that Appius Varus, to wl\om Pompey 
rfcad given the government of Africa, had joined them, 
with hk forces. Cato therefore refolved to march to> 
them by land, as it was now winter. He had got to- 
gether a great many afles to carry water ; and furnifhed 
himfelf alfo with cattle and other vi&ualling provifions, 
a? well as with a number of carriages. He had like wife 
>q his train fame of the people called Pfylli *, who obvi- 
ate 

* Thefe people were fo called from their king Pfyllus, whole tomb 
was in the region of the Syrte?. Varro tells us, that to try the legiti- 
macy of their children, they fuffer them to be bitten by a venomous 
ferpent ; and if they furvive the wound, they conclude that they are net 
fpurious. Crates Pargamenus fe' s, there were a people of this kind at 
Paros on the Hellefpont, called Ophiogenes, whofe touch alone was a 
cure for the bite of a ferpent. Celfus obferves, that the Pfylli fuck 
out the poifon from the wound, not by any fuperior (kill or quality, 
but becaufe they have courage enough to do it. Some writers have af- 
ferted, that the Pfylli have an innate quatity in their conftitution that 
is poifonous to ferpents ; and -that the fmell of it throws them into a 
profound fleep. Pliny n aintains, thatevery man has in himfelf a na- 
tural 
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®te the bad effe&s of the bite of ferpents, by fucking out. 
the poifon $ and deprive the ferpents themfelves of their, 
ferocity by their charms. During a continued march for. 
feven days, he was always foremoft, though he made ufe 
of neither horfe nor chariot. Ever after the unfortunate, 
battle of Pharfalia, he eat fitting intending it as an ad- 
ditional token of mourning, that he never lay down except 
to fleep. 

By the end of winter, he reached the place of his defig-, 
ffiftion in Lybia, with an army of near ten thoufand men#' 
The affairs of Scipio and Varus were in a bad fitua- 
tion, by reafon of the mifunderftanding and diflradlion 
which prevailed between them, aiid which led them to pay, 
their court with great fervility to Juba, whofe wealth and 
power rendered him intolerably arrogant. For when he. 
firjl gave Cato audience,' he took his place between Scipio» . 
and Cato. But Cato took up his chair, and removed it 
to the other fide of Scipio $ thus giving him the moft ho- 
nourable place, though he was his enemy, and had pub- 
lifhed a libel againft him. Cato’s . adverfaries have not. 
paid proper regard to his fpirit on this occafion j.but they 
have been ready enough to blame him for putting Philof-, 
ttatus in the middle, when he was walking with him oneT 
day in Sicily, though he did it entirely out of regard to' 
pbilofophy. in this manner he humbled Juba, who had 
confidered Scipio and Varus as little more than his lieu- 
tenants $ and he took care alfo to reconcile them to each 
other. 


The whole army then defired him to take the command^ 
Jtpon him j and Scipio and-Varus readily offered to refign 
rt j but he faid, “ He would not tranfgrefs the laws j for 

R 4 . “the 

tural poifon for ferpents ; and that thofe creatures will fhun the humati 
fbliva as they would boiling water. The fading faliva, in particular, 
it comes within their mouths, kills them immediately. If, there- 
fore, we may believe, that the human faliva is an antidote to the poifon 
of a ferpent, we fhall have no occafion to believe, at the fame time*, 
that the Pfylli were endowed with any peculiar qualities of this kind,, 
out that their fuccefs in thefe operations arofe, as Celfus fays, £te au-J u- 
** u fu cwfirmata . However, they made a eonfiderable trade of it ; 

we are allured that they have been known to import the African' 
forpents into Italy, and other countries, to increafe their gain. Pliny 
feys, they brought fcorpions into Sicily, but they would not live inu 
that ifland. 

* Theconiul Varro did the fame after the battle of Cannae. Ic 
a ceremony of mourning. 
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“ the fake of which he was waging war with the man 
u who trampled upon them 5. nor, when he was only pro- 
“ prcctor , take the command from a proconful For 
Scipio had been appointed proconful ; and his name in- 
fpired the generality with hopes of fuccefsj for they 
thought a Scipio could not be beaten in Africa. 

Scipio being eftablilhed commander in chief» to gratify 
Juba, was inclined to put all the inhabitants of Utica to 
the fword, and to raze the city, as a place engaged in 
the intereft of Caefar. But Cato would not fuffer it : he 
ibveighed loudly in council againft that defign, invoking 
heaven and earth to oppofe it \ and, with much difficulty, 
refeued that people out of the hands of cruelty. After 
which, partly on their application, and partly at the re- 
queft of Scipio, he agreed to take the command of the 
town, that it might neither willingly nor unwillingly fall 
into the hands of Caefar. Indeed, it was a place very 
convenient and advantageous to thofe who were mailers 
of it 5 and Cato added much to its ftrength, as well as 
convenience 5 for he brought into it a vail quantity of 
bread corn, repaired the walls, eredled towers, and fortifi- 
ed it with ditches and ramparts. Then he ^ifarmed all the 

yuuti* ui vsitCa, and polled them in the trenches ‘ under Ws 
eye. As for the reft of the inhabitants, he kjept them clofe 
within the walls j but, at the fame time, took great care 
that they Ihould fuffer no injury of any kind from the Ro- 
mans \ and, by the fupply of arms, of money, and provi- 
fions, which he fent in great quantities to the camp, Utica 
came to be coniidered as' the principal magazine. / 

The advice he had before given Pompey, he now gave 
to Scipio, “ Not to rilk a battle with an able and expe- 
“ rienced warrior, but to take the advantage of time, 
“ which mod effeaually blafts the growth of tyranny.” 
Scipio, however, in his rallmefs, defpifed thefe counfels, 
and once even fcrupled not to reproach Cato with cowar- 
dice, alking him, u Whether he could not be fatisfied 
u with fitting (till himfelf within walls and bars, unlefs 
** he hindered others from taking bolder meafures upon 
d occafion.” Cato wrote back, “ That he was ready to 
“ crols over into Italy with the horfe and foot which he 
“ had brought into Africa •, and, by bringing Ca;far upon 
u himfelf, to draw him from his defign againft Scipio.” 
But Scipio only ridiculed the propofal j and it was plain 

that 
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that Cato now repented his giving up to him the command* 
fince he faw that Scipio would talce no rational fcheme 
for the conduft of the war 5 and that, if he fhould, be- 
yond all expe&ation, fucceed, he would behave with no 
kind of moderation to the citizens.— It was, therefore, 
Cato’s judgment, and he often declared k to his friends, 
44 That, by reafon of the incapacity and raftinefs of the 
44 generals, he could hope no good end of the war ; and 
44 that, even if vi£lory ihould declare for them, and Caefar 
44 be deftroyed, for his pajt, he w<^uld not flay at Rome, 
44 but fly from the cruelty and inhumanity of Scipio, who 
44 already threw out infolent menaces againft many of the 
44 Romans.” 

. The thing came to pafs fooner than he expc&ed. A- 
bout midnight a perfon arrived from the army, whence he 
had been three days in coming, with hews that a great 
battle had been fought at Thapfus 3 that all was loll ; that 
Caefar was matter of both the camps $ and that Scipio and 
Jilba were fled with a few troops, which had efcaped the 
general daughter. v 

On the receipt of fuch tidings, the people of Utica, as 
might be expe&ed amidft the apprehenfions of night and 
war, were in the utmoft diftra&ion, and could fcarce keep 
themfelves within the walls. But Cato making his ap- 
pearance among the citizens, who were running up and 
down the flreets with great confufian and clamour, encou- 
raged them in thebeft manner he could. To remove the 
violence of terror and aftonifhment, he told them the cafe 
might not be fo bad as it was reprefented, the misfortune 
bejng poflibly exaggerated by report 5 and thus he calmed 
the prefent tumult. As foon as it was light, he fummoned 
to the temple of Jupiter, the three hundred, whom he made 
ufe of as a council. Thefe were Romans who trafficked 
there in merchandife and exchange of money j and to them 
.he added all the feflators and their fons. While they were 
affembling, he entered the houfe with great compofurp 
and firmnefs of look, as if nothing extraordinary had hap- 
pened ; and read a book which he had in his hand. This 
contained an account of the ftores, the corn, the arms, and 
other implements of war, and the muflers. ' 

When they were met, he opened the matter 44 with 
144 commending the three hundred, for the extraordinary 
44 alacrity, and fidelity they had ihowu in ferving-the pub- 
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H lie caufe with their purfes, their perfons, and their 
“ counfels } and exhorting them not to entertain different 
44 views, or to endeavour to fave themfelves by flight. 
44 For,” continued he, “ if jrou keep in a body, Cselar will 
14 not hold you in fuch contempt, if you continue the war j 
** and you will be more likely to be fpared, if you have 
44 'rccourfe to fubmiflion. I defire you will confider the 
44 point thoroughly, .and what refolution foever you may 
44 take, I will not blame you. If you are inclined to go 
‘‘ with the ftream of fortune, I (hall impute the change to 
SH the neceflity of the times. If you bear up againft their 
<( 'threatening afpe61, and continue to face danger in the 
4 4 caufe of liberty, I, will be your fellow- foldier, as well 
44 as captain, till our country has experienced the laft iffues 
44 of her fate Our country, which is not in Utica, or 
44 Adrymettum, but Rome \ and* (he, in her vaft refource», 
44 has often recovered herfelf from greater falls- than this, 
44 Many refources we certainly have at prefent y and the 
44 principal is, that we have to contend with a man whofe 
44 occafions oblige him to attend to various obje&s. Spain 
* is gone over to young* Pempey, and Rome, as yet un- 
44 accuftomed to the yoke, is ready to fpurn it from he*, 
44 and to rife* on any profpeft of changer Nor is danger 
44 to be declined*. In this you. may take your enemy for 
44 a pattern, who is prodigal of his blood in the moftiniqui- 
44 : tous caufe j whereas, if you fucceed, you will live ex*- 
44 tremely* happy^j if you mifearry, the uncertainties of 
44 war will be terminated with a glorious death. How- 
v 44 ever, deliberate among yourfelves as to the fteps you 
4< (hould take, firft entreating heaven to profper your de- 
u terminations, in a manner worthy-the courage and zeal 
44 you have already (hown.’ r 

This fpeech of Cato’s infpired fome with confidence, 
and even with hope j and the generality were (b much af- 
fefted with his intrepid, his generous, and humane turn 
of mind, that they almofe forgot their prefent danger) 
and looking upon him as the only general that was invin- 
cible, and fuperiorto ail fortune, u They defired him to 
44 make what ufe he thought proper of their fortunes and 
44 their arms j for that it was better to die under bis ban- 
44 ner,than to fave their lives at the expence of betraying 
44 fo muclkvirtue.” One of the council obferved the ex- 
pediency of a decree for enfranchifing the (laves,, and many 

commended 
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commended the raot ion : Cato, however, faid, 44 He would 
M not do that, becaufe it was neither Juft nor lawful j but 
“ fuch as their mailers would voluntarily difcharge, he 
44 would receive, provided they were of a proper age to 
44 bear arms;” This many promifed to do; and Cato 1 
withdrew, after having ordered lifts- to be made out of all 
that fhould offer. 

. A little after this, letter» were brought him from Juba 
and Scipio. Juba, who lay with a fmall corps, concealed 
in the mountains, defired to know- Cato’s intentions $ pro- 
pofing to wait for him if he left Utica, or to affift him if 
he chofe to Hand a fiege. Scipio alfo lay at anchor under 
a promontory near Utica, expe&ing an anfwer on the fame 
account. 

Cato thought it advifable to keep the meffengers till he 
fhould know the final determination of the three hundred. 
Alljof the patrician order, with great readinefs, enfranchised 
and armed their flaves } but as for the three hundred, who-» 
dealt in traffic and loans of money at high interefl, and 
whofe (laves were a confiderable part of their fortune, the 
imgrefiion which Cato’s fpeech had made upon ' them did 
not lad long. As fome- bodies eafily receive heat, and as 
•eafily grow cold again, when the fire is removed 5 fo the 
fight of Cato warmed and liberalized thefe traders $ but 
when they came to confider the matter among, them fe Ives, 
the dread of Caefar foon put to flight their reverence for 
Cato, add for virtue j. for- thus' they: talked— a What are 
44 we, and what is the man whofe orders we refufe to re- 
ceive ? Is it not Caefar, into whofe handsthe whole power 
44 of the Roman empire is fallen? And furely none of us 
44 is a Scipio, a Pompey, or a Onto. Shall we, at a time 
44 when their fears make all men entertain fentiments be- 
44 death their dignity ? Shall we, in Utica, fight for the; 
44 liberty of Rome, with a- man againd whom Cato and 5 
44 Pompey the Great durd not make a » Hand in Italy ? 
44 Shall we enfranchise our flaves to oppofe Caefar, who 1 
“ have no more liberty ourfelves than that conqueror is 
44 pleafed to leave us ? Ah ! wretches that we * are:! Let 
, 44 us at lad know ourfelves, and fend deputies to intercede- 

44 with him for mercy.” This was the language of the mod 
moderate among the three hundred : but the greated part of 
them lay in wait for the patricians, thinking, , if they could : 
feize upon them; they fhould more eafily make their peace 

R6 with* 
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with Caefar. Cato fufpe&ed the change, butmaide no re* 
monftrances againft it j he only wrote Scipio and Juba to 
keep at a diftance from Utica, becaufe the three hundred 
were not to be depended upon. 

In the mean time, a coniiderable body of cavalry, who 
had efcaped out of the battle, approached Utica, and dis- 
patched three men to Cato, though they could come to no 
tmanimous refolution. For Some yrere for joining Juba, 
fome Cato, and others were afraid to enter Utica. This 
account being brought to Cato, he ordered Marcus Ru- 
brius to attend to the bufinefs of the three hundred, and 
quietly take down the names of fiich as offered to fet Tree 
their flaves, without pretending to ufe the leaft compul- 
fion. Then he went out of the town, taking the fenators 
•with him, to a conference with the principal officers of the 
cavalry. He entreated their officers not to abandon fo 
many Roman fenators 5 nor to choofe Juba, rather than 
Cato, for their general, but to join, and mutually contri- 
bute to each other’s fafety, by entering the city, which was 
impregnable in point of ffrength, and had proviffons and 
every thing neceffary for defence for many years. ; The 
fenators feconded this application with prayers and tears. 
The officers went to confult the troops under their com- 
mand *, and Cato, with the fenators, fat down upon one 
of the mound* to wait their anfwer. 

At that moment, Rubrius c amc up in great fury,- inveigh- 
’ ing againft the. three hundred, who, he faid, behaved in 
a very diforderly manner, and were railing commotions 
in the city. Upon this, many of the fenators thought 
their condition defperate, and gave into the utmoft ex- 
preflions of grief. But Cato endeavoured to encourage 
them, and requefted the three hundred to have patience. 

Nor was there any thing moderate in the propofals of 
\h e cavalry. The anfwer from them was, " That they 
4< had no defire to be in the pay of Juba j nor* did they 
<c fear Caefar while they fhould have Cato for. their general, 
iC but to be fhut up with Uticans,. Phoenicians, .who would 
u change with the wind, was a circumftance which they 
4< could not bear to think of. For,’’ faid they, u if they are 
44 quiet now, yet, when Caefar arrives, they will betray us, 
46 and confpire our deftru&ion. Whoever, therefore, de- 
4i fires us to range under his banners there, muff firft expel 
“ the Uticans, or put them to the fwoxd, and then call us 

i «* into 
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¥ into a place clear of etiemiea^and barbarians . 19 Thefe 
propofals appeared to Cato extremely barbarous and fa- 
vage. However, he mildly anfwered, “ That he would 
t( talk, with the three hundred about them » 11 Then enter- 
ing the city again, he applied to that fet of men, who now 
no longer, out of reverence to him, diffembled or pal- 
liated their defigns. They openly expreffed their refent- 
jnent, that any citizens fliould prefume to lead them againft 
Caefar, with whom all conted was beyond their power and 
their hopes. Nay, foroe went fo far as to fay, “ That the 
“ fenators ought to be detained in the town till Caefar 
“ came . 11 Cato let this pafs as'if he heard it not $ and, 
indeed, he was a little deaf. 

• But being informed, that the cavalry were marching off, 
he was afraid that the three hundred would take fome des- 
perate ftep with refpedf to the fenators ; and he therefore ' 
we ht in purfuit of them with his friends. As he found 
they were got under march, he rodd after them. It was 
with pleafure they faw him approach $ and they exhorted 
him to go with them, and fave his life with theirs. On 
this occafion, it is.faid, that Cato fhed tears, while he 
interceded with extended hands in behalf of the fenators. 

He even turned the heads of fome of their horfes, and 
laid hold of their armour, till he prevailed with them 
- to flay at Lead that day, to fecufe the retreat of the fena- 
tors. . , 

When he came back with them, and had committed the 
charge of the gates to fome, and the citadel to others, the 
three hundred were under great appreheniions of being 
puqiihed for their inconftancy, and lent to beg of Cato, 
by all means, to come and (peak to them. But the fena- 
tors would not fuffer him to go. They faid, they would 
aever let their guardiap and deliverer come into the 
hands of fuch perfidious and. traitorous, men. It was now, 
•indeed, that Cato’s virtue appeared to all ranks of men in 
: Utica in the cleared light, and commanded the highed 
love and admiration. Nothing could be more evident, ’ 
than that the mod pcrfedl integrity was the guide of his 
a&ions. He had long refolved to put an end to his being, 
and yet he fubmitted to inexpreflible labours, cares, ard 
confli&s, for others $ that, after he had fecured their lives, 
he might xelinquifh his own. For his intentions in tl at 
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were obvious enough, 
them. 

Therefore, after having ihtisfied' the fenators as well as 
he could, he went alone to wait upon the three hundred; 
u They thanked him for the favour, and entreated him to 
44 truft them, and make ufe of their fcrvices ; but as they 
u Were not Catos, nor had Cato’s dignity of mind, they 
44 hoped he would pity their weaknefs. They told him 
* they had refolved to fend deputies to Csefar, to inter* 
44 cede firft and principally for Cato. If that rcqueft 
44 (hOuld not be granted, they would have no obligation 
“ to hi off or any favour tothemfelves; but as long as they 
44 had breath, would fight for Cato.” Cato made his ac- 
knowledgements for their regard, and advifed them to 
fend immediately to intercede for themfelves. “ For me,” 
faid he, “ intercede not. It is for the conquered to turn 
1 44 fuppliants, and for thofe who have done an injury to 
“ beg pardon. For my part, I have been unconquered 
44 through life, and fuperior in the thing I wifhed to be> 
44 for in juftice and honour I am Csefar’s fuperior. Caefar 
44 is the vanquifhcd, the failing man* being now clearly 
“ convi&ed of thofe defigns againft his country, which he- 
44 had long denied;” 

After he had thus fpoken to the three 1 hundred, hr 
-left them ; and being informed that Caefar was already 
on hfs march to Utica, 44 Strange !” faid he, 44 it feems 
44 he takes us for men.” He“then went to the fenators, 
and de fired' them to haften their flight while the ca- 
valry remained. He likewife (hut all the gates, ex- 
. cept that winch leads to the fea > appointed (hips for 
thofe who were to depart ; provided for good order 
in the town ; rcdreffed grievances ; compofed difiur- 
bances, and furnifhed all who wanted with the neceffary 
provifions for the voyage. About- this time, Marcus Oc- 
tavius * approached the place with two legione; and, as 
foon as he had encamped, fent to defire Cato to fettle with 
him the bufinefs of the command. Cato gave the mef- 
fengers no anfwcr, but turning to his friends, faid, 
“ Need wc wonder that our caufe has not' ptofpered, 

44 when 
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* The fame who had commanded Pompey*» fifct. 
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** when we retain our ambition on the very brink, of 
44 ruin ?” 

In the mean time, having intelligence that the cavalry, - 
at their departure, were taking the goods of the Uticane 
as lawfulprize, he haftened up to them, and (hatched the 
plunder out of the hands of the foremoit; upon which 
they all threw down what they' had got, and retired in 
filence, deje&ed and afhamed. He then aflembled the 
Uticans, and applied to them in behalf of the three hun- 
dred, defiling them not to exafperate Casfar again (l thofe 
Romans, but to a& in concert with them, and confuk 
I each other’s fafety. After which he returned to the fea- 
l fide, to look upon the embarkation y and fuch of h» 
i friends and acquaintance as he could perfuade to go, he 
embraced, and difmified wkh great marks of affe&ioa. 
i His fon was not willing to go with the red y and he thought 
| it was not right to infifl on his leaving a father he was fo 
I ‘fond of. There was one Statyllius *, a young man, who 
| affected a firmnefs of refolution above his years, and, in . 
i all refpe£ts, ftudied to appear like Cato, fuperior to paf- 
I fion. As this young man’s enmity to Csefar was well 
known, Cato defired him by all ,means to take (hip with 
the reft y and, when he found him bent upon - (laying, be 
! turned to Apollonides the ftoic, and Demetrius the peri- 
patetic, and faid, 44 It is your bufinefs to reduce this man’s 
“ extravagance of mind, and to make himiee what is for 
“ his good.” He now difmiftsd all except fuch as had bufi- 
nefs of importance witl liiu y and upon thefe.he fpent that 
night and great part of the day following. 

Lucius Csefar, a relation of the conqueror, who in- 
tended to intercede for the three hundred, defired Cato to 
affift him in compofing a fuitable fpeech, 44 And for you/’ 
faid he, 44 I (hall think it an honour to become the moft 
u humble fuppliant, and even to throw myfelf at his feet/’ 
.Cato, however, would not fufter it- 44 If I chofe to be 
“ indebted,” faid he, 44 to Csefar for my. life, I ought to 
“'go in perfon, and without any mediator y but I. will not 
44 have any obligation to. a tyrant in a bufinefs by which 
“ he fubverts the laws. And he. does .fubvert the laws. 

. * “ kjr 

* This brave young Roman was the faqie, who, after the Battle of 
rhilippi, went through the enemy, to inquire into the condition of' 
Brutus’s camp, and was (lain, in his retorn by C* Car’s foldieri. 
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€i by faring, as a matter, thofeover whom he has no right 
u of authority. Neverthelefs, w,e, will confider, if you 
u pleafe, how to make your application moft effectual ia 
behalf of the three hundred." ; 

After he had fpent fome time with Lucius Csefar upon ' 
this affair, he recommonded his fon and his . friends, to his , 
protection, conducted him a little on his way, and then j 
took his leave, and retired to his" own houfe. - His £on j 
and the reft of his friends being affembled there, he . dif- . 
courfed with them a confiderable time ; and, among other i 
things, charged the young man to* take no- (hare in the ! 
adminiftration. 44 For the ftate of affairs," faid he, 44 is fuch, j 
* 4 that it is impoftible for you to fill any office in a manner | 
* 4 worthy of Cato ; and to do it otherwife, would be un* j 
44 worthy of yourfelf.” j 

In the evening he went to the bath; where, bethinking 
himfelf of Statyllius, he called out aloud to Apollonides, 
and faid, 44 {lave you taken' down the pride of that young : 
44 man ? and is he gone without bidding us farewell j 
“ N6 indeed,” atifwered the philOfopher, 44 we have taken '! 
i<e a great deal of pains with him ; but he continues as 
44 lofty and refolute as ever $ he fays he will ftay, and cer- 
** tainly follow your conduct.’* Cato then fouled, and ] 
faid, u That will foon be feen.” 

• : After bathing, he went to (upper, \yith a large cora- 

‘pany, at which he fate, as he had always done fince the 
battle of Pharfalia ; for (as we obferved above) he never 
' now lay down except to fletfp. All his friends, and the 1 
tnagittrates of Utica, fupped with him. After fupper, 
‘the wine was (eaioned with much wk and learning; and 
' many queftions in philofophy were propofed and difciiffed. 

In the coyrfe of the converfation, they came to the para- 
doxes of the ftoics (for fo their maxims are commonly 
called), and to this in particular, 44 That the good man 
;<4 only is free, and all bad men are flaves *. The peripa- \ 
tetic, in purfuance of his principles, took up the argu* j 
ment againft it. Upon vyhich, Cato attacked him 'with i 
great warmth, and* in a louder and more vehement accent 
than ufoal, carried on a moft fpirked difeourfe to a confi- 
derable length. From the . tenor of it, the whole com- 
.pany perceived, he had determined to put an end to his 

• ♦ ✓ • ' being, 

\ 

? This was not only the fentiment of the ftoics, but of Socrates. 
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being, to extricate himfelf from the hard conditions on 
which he was to hold it. 

As he found a deep and melancholy {Hence the confe- 
quence of his difcourfe, he endeavoured to recover the 
fpirits of his guefts, and to remove their fufpicions, By 
talking of their prefent affairs, and exprefiin^ his fears, 
both for his friends and partizans who. were upon their 
voyage, and for thofe who had to make their way through 
dry defarts and a barbarous country. 

After the entertainment was over, he took his ufual 
evening walk with his friends, and gave the officers of the 
guards fuch orders as the occalion required, and then re- 
tired to his chamber. The extraordinary ardour with 
which he embraced his fon and his friends at this parting, 
recalled all their fufpicions. He lay down, and began to 
read Plato’s book on the* immortality of the foul ; but be- 
fore he had gone through with it, he looked up, and took 
notice that his fword was not at the head of his bed, where 
it ufed to hang ; for his fon had taken it away while he was 
at fupper. He therefore called his fervant, and aiked him, 
who had taken away his fword. As the fervant made no 
anfwer. *hc returned to fc:« book ; and after a while, with- 
out any appearance, of hafte or hurry, as if it was only by 
accident that he called for the -fword, he ordered him to 
bring it. The fervant ilill delayed to bring it ^ and he had 
patience till be had read out his book; but then he called 
His fervants one by one, and in a louder tone demanded 
his fword. At laft he (truck one of them fuch a blow on 
the mouth, that he hurt his own hand ; and growing more 
angry, and railing his voice {till higher, he cried, “ I am 
iX betrayed, and delivered naked to my etfemy, by my fon 

* and my fervants.” His fon then ran in with his friends, 
and, tenderly embracing him, bad recourfe to tears and 
entreaties. But Cato rofe up, and, with a ftern and awful 
look, thus expreffed himfelf “ When and where did I 
“ (how any figns of diftra&ion, that no body offers, to dif- 
K fuade me from any purpofe I may feem to be wrong 

* in/ but I mull be hindered from purfuing my refolu- 
“ rions, thus difarmed ? And you, young man, why do 
“ not you bind v your father, bind his hands behind his 
u back, that when Csefar comes he may find me utterly 
“ incapable of refinance ? As to a fword, 1 have no need 
“ of it to difpatch myfelf ; for if I do but hold my breath 
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“ a while, or dafti my head againft the wall, it will anfwer 
the purpofe as well.’* 

Upon his {peaking in this manner, the young man went 
out of the chamber weeping, and with him all the reft, ex- 
cept Demetrius and Apollonides. To thefe philofophers 
he addreffed himfelf in a milder tone : — M Are you alfo 
“ determined to make a man of my age live whether he 
u will or no ? And do you fit here in filence to watch 
me ? Or do you bring any arguments to prove, that, 
now Cato has no hopes from any other quarter, it is no 
dilhonour to beg mercy of his enemy ? Why do not you 
begin a leftirce to inform me better, that, diimifting the 
opinions in which you and I have lived, we may, through 
Caefar’s means, grow wifer, and fo have a ftill greater 
obligation to him ? As yet I have determined nothing, 
with refpe£fc to myfelf 5 but I ought to have it in my 
power to put my purpofe in execution, when I have 
“ formed it. Ancf indeed I {hall, in fome meafure, con* 
fult with you* for I {hall proceed in my deliberationsr 
upon the principles of your philofophy. Be fatisfied^ 
then, and go tell my fon, if perfuafion. will not do, not 
•* to have recourfe to conftraint.” 

They made no anfwer, but went out, the tears falling, 
from their eyes as they withdrew. The fword was fent in 
by a little boy. He drew, and examined it, and finding 
the point and the edge good, a Now,” faid he, “ I am 
ff< mafter of myfelf.” Then laying down the fword, he took 
up the book again, and, it is faid, -he perufed the whole 
twice *. After which he flept fo found, that he was 
heard by thofe who were in waiting without. About mid- 
night he called for two of his freedmen, Cleanthes the. 
phyfician, and Butas, whom he generally employed about 
public bufinefs. The latter he fent to the port, to fee 
whether all the Romans had put off to fea, and bring him 
word. 

In the mean time he ordered the phyfician to drefs his 
hand, which was inflamed by the blow he had given his 
fervant. This was fome confolation to the whole houfc, 
for now they thought he had dropt his defign againft his 
life. Soon after this, Butas returned, and informed them, 
that they were all got off, except Craffus, who had been 

detained 


? Yet this very dialogue condemns fuicide in the ftrongeft terms^ 
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detained by fome bufinefs, but that he intended to em- 
bark very foon, though the wind blew hard, and the fea 
was tempeft uous. Cato, at this news, fighed in pity of 
bis friends at fea, and fqnt But as again, that if any of them 
happened to have put back, and (hould be in want of any 
things he might acquaint him with it. 

By this time the * birds began to iing, and Cato fell a- * 
gain into a little dumber. Butas, at his return, told him , 
all was quiet in the harbour : upon which, Cato ordered 
him to (hut the door, having firft flretched himfelf on the 
bed, as if he deiigned to deep out the reft of the night. 
But, after Butas was gone, he drew his fword, and dab- 
bed himfelf under the breaft. However, he could not 
ftrike hard enough on account of the inflammation in his 
hand, and therefore did not prefently expire, but in the 
ilruggle with death fell from the bed, and threw down a 
little geometrical table that ftood by. 

The noife alarming the fervants, they cried out, and 
his fon and his friends^ immediately entered the room. 
They found him' weltering in his blood, and his bowels 
fallen out : at the fame time he "was alive and looked 
upon them.— They were (truck with incxpreflible horror. 
““The phyfician approached to examine the wound, and 
finding the bowels uninjured, he put them up, and began 
to few up the wound. But as foon as Cato came a little 
to himfelf, he thruft away the phyfician, plucked out his 
own bowels, tore open the wound, and immediately ex*- 
pired. 


In lefs time than one would think all the family could 
h® informed of this fid event, the three hundred were at 
the door 5 and a little after, all the people of Utica 
thronged about it, with one voice calling him “ their be- 
nefactor, their faviour, the only free and unconquered 
man.” This they did, though at the fame time they-c — 
had intelligence that Csefar was approaching. Neither 
fear, nor the flattery of the conqueror, nor the fadious 
Sputes that prevailed among themfelves could divert them 
from doing honour to Cato. They adorned the body in a 
Magnificent manner, and, after a fplendid proceflion, bu- 
Tl zd it near the fea, where now (lands his llatue, with a 
fword in the right hand. 

This 
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This great bufinefs over, they began to take meafurcs 
for faving themfelves and their city, Caefar had been in- 
formed by perfons who went to furrender theipfelves, 
that Cato remained in Utica without any thoughts of 
flight $ that he provided for the efcape of others indeed, 
but that himfelf, with his friends and-his fon, lived there 
without any appearance of fear or apprehenfion. Upon 
thefe circumilances he could form no probable conjedure. 
However, as it was a great poipfc with him, to get him 
into his hands, he advanced to the place with his army, 
with all poflible expedition. And when be had intelli- 
gence of Cato’s death, he is reported to have uttered this 
lhort fentence, 44 Cato, I envy thee thy death, fince thou 
44 couldeft envy me the glory of faving thy life.” Indeed, 
if Cato had deigned to owe his life to Caefar r he would 
not fo much have tarnifhed his own hbnour, as* to have 
added to that of the conqueror. What might have been 
the event is uncertain j but, in all probability, Caefar 
wotild hav^ inclined to the merciful fide. 

^Catof died at the age of forty-eight. His fon fuffered 
nothing from Caefar $ but, it is faid* be was rather im- 
moral, and that he- was cenfured for. his conduct with re- 
fpe& to women. In Cappadocia he lodged at. the houfeof 
Marpjiadates, one of the royal family, who . had a very 
hr.ndfome wife j and as he ftaid’ there a longer time than 
decency could warrant, fuch jokes as thefe, were paflfed 
upon him : 44 Cato goes the morrow after the thirtieth day 
44 of the month.” 44 Porcius 'and Marphadates are two 
l f friends who have but one foul for the wife of Mar- 
phadates was named PJyche y which fignifies foul. tl Cato 
44 is a great and generops man, and has a royal foul? Ne- 
vetthelefs, he wiped off all afperfions by his death : for 
fighting at Philippi again!! 06 lavius Caefar and Anthony 
in the caufe of liberty, after his party gave way, he dis- 
dained to fly. ' Inflead of flipping out of the a£Hon, he 
challenged the enemy to try their flrength with Cato ; he 
animated fuch of his troops as flood their ground, and fell» 
acknowledged by his adverfaries, a prodigy of valour. 

7 Cato’s daughter was much more admired for her vir- 
tues. She was not inferior to her father, either in pru- 
dence or in fortitude : for being married to Brutus, who 
killed Caefar, fhe was trufted with the fecret of the con- 
fpiracy, and put a period to her life in a manne* worthy 
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of her birth and of her virtue j as we have related in the 
life of Brutus. 1 

As for Statyllius, who promifed to imitate the pattern 
of Cato, he would have difpatched himfelf foon after him, 
but was prevented by the philofophers. He approved 
bimfelf afterwards to Brutus a faithful and able officer,, 
and fell in the battjp of Philippi. 

• • i ' 

A G I S. 

I 

JT is not without appearance of probability that forate 
think, the fable of Ixion defigned to reprefent the fate 
of ambitious men. Ixion took a cloud inftead of Juno to 
bis arms, and the Centaurs were the offspring of their em« 
brace ; the ambitious embrace honour, which is only thp 
image of virtue ; and governed by different impulfes, ac- 
tuated by emulation, anc^ all the variety of paffions, they 
produce nothing pure and genuine $ the whole iffue is of 
fa prepofterous kind. The ihepherds in Sophocles fay of 
! .*beir flocks, 

■ »Thefe are our fubjedh, yet we ferve them, 1 

And iiften to their mute Command. 

^hefam'e may be truly' affirmed of thofe great ftatefmen 
irbo govern according to the capricious and violent inclina- 
tions Gf the, people. They become flaves to gain the name 
tef magiftrates and rulers. As in a fhip thofe at, the oar can 
fce what is before them better than the pilot, and yet are 
fcften looking back to him for orders $ fo they who take 
their meafures of adtnfrriftration only with a view to popu- 
lar applaufe, are called governors indee^, but infa& are no 
®ore than' flaves of the people. 

The complete, the honeft flatefman, has no farther re* 
prd to the public. opinion, than as the confidence it gains 
mm facilitates hi^defigns, and crowns them with fuccefs. 
A.n ambitious young man may be allowed, indeed, to va* 
toe himfelf upon his great and good a&ions, and to ex- 
his portion of fame. For virtues, as Theophraftes 
ays, when they firfi: begin to grow in perfons of that age 
ted difpofition, are cherifhed and ftrengthened by praife, 
ted afterwards increafe in proportion as the love of glory 
tereafes. - But an immoderate paflioa for fame> in all .af- 
fairs 
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fairs is dangerous, and in political matters dcllrufthre. 
Tor, joined to great authority, this paflion drives all that 
are pofleffed with it into folly and madnefs, while they do 
longer think that glorious which is good, but account 
whatever is glorious to be alfo good and honed. There- 
fore, as Phocion faid to Antipater, when he deiired fose- 
thing of him inconfiftent with juftice, “ You cannot have 
" Phocion for your friend and flatterer too j” this, or 
fomething like it, fhould be faid to the multitude, “ You 
“ cannot have the Jame man both for your governor and 
u your flave.” For that would be no more than exempli- 
fying the fable of the ferpent. The tail, it feems, one day 
* quarrelled with the head, and, inflead of being forced al- 
ways to follow, infilled that it (hould lead in its turn. 
Accordingly, the tail undertook the charge, and, as it 
moved forward at all adventures, it tore itfelf in a terrible 
manner ; and the head, which was thus obliged, againft 
nature, to follow a guide that could neither fee nor hear, 
fuffered likewife in its turn. We fee many under the fame 
-predicament, whofe objeft is popularity in all the Heps of 
their adminiflratiori. Attached entirely to the capricious 
multitude, they produce fuch diforders as they can neither 
redrefs nor feftrain. 

Thefe obfervations on popularity were fuggefted to us 
hj confidering the effe£ts of it in the misfortunes of Tibe* 
rius and Caius Gracchtfs. In point of difpofition, of edu- 
cation, and political principles, none could exeeed them > 
yet they were ruined; not fo much by ark immoderate love 
of glory, as by a fear of difgrace, which, in its origia, 
was not wrong. They had been fo much obliged to the 
people for their favour, that they were afhamed to be be* 
hind hand with them in marks of attention. On the 
contrary, by the moft acceptable fervices, they always tlu- 
died to outdo the honours paid them, and being ftill more 
honoured on account of thofe fervices, the affeffion be* 
tween them and the people became at lad fo violent, that 
it forced them into a fituation wherein it was in vain to 
fay, u Since we are wrong, it would be a (hame to per* 
u fift.” In the courfe of the hiftory, thefe obfervation» 
occur. 

With thofe two Romans let us compare two Spartan 
kings, Agis and Cleomenes, who were not behind them 
in popularity. Like the Gracchi, they drove to enlarge 
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the privileges of the people, and by reftoring the juft and 
glorious inftitutions which had long fallen into difuie, they 
became equally obnoxious to the great, who could not 
think of parting with the fuperiority which riches gave 
them, and to which they had long been accufiomed* Thefe 
Spartans were hot indeed brothers; but their anions were 
of the fame kindred and complexion $ the fource of which 
was this : 

When the love of money made its way into Sparta, and 
brought avarice and meannefs in its train* on the one hand, 
on the other, profufion, effeminacy, luxury, that ftate foon 
I deviated from its original virtue, and funk into contempt 
; till the reign of Agis and Leonidas. Agis was of the fa- 
1 mily of Eurytion, the fon of Eudamidas, the iixth in de- 
I fcent from Agefilaus, difiinguifiied by his expedition into 
! Alia, and for his eminence in Greece. Agefilaus was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Archidamus, who was fiain by the Meffa- 
j pians at * Mandonium in Italy. Agis was the eldeft fon of 
I Archidamus, and being, fiain at Megalopolis by Antipater, 
and leaving no iffue, was fucceeded by his brother Euda- 
I mid as. He was fucceeded by another Archidamus, his 
fon, and that prince by another Eudamidas, his fon like* 
wife, and the father of that Agis of whom we are now 
fpeaking. Leonidas, the fon of Cleonymus, was of ano- 
ther branch of the family of the Agiadse, the eighth in de- 
: fcent from that Paufanias who conquered Mardonius at 
I Plataea. Paufanias was fucceeded by his fon Pliftonax, 

: and he by another Paufanias, who being baniihed to Tegea, * 
left his kingdom to his eldeft fon Agefipolis. -He dying 
without iffue, was fucceeded by his brother Cleombrotus, 
who left two fons, Agefipolis and Cleomenes. Agefipo- 
lis, after a fhort reign, died without iffue, and Cleomenes 
who fucceeded him in the kingdom, after burying his eldeft 
fon Acrotatus, left furviving another fon, Cleonymus, who, 
however, did not fucceed to the kingdom, which fell to Are- 
us, the fon of Acrotatus, and grandfon of Cleomenes. Areus 
being fiain at Corinth, the crown defcended to his fon A- 
crotatus, who was defeated and killed in the battle of IVJe- 
i galopolis by the tyrant Ariftodemus. He left his wife 
pregnant ; and as the child proved to be a fon, Leonidas, 

the 

* We know of.no futh place as Mandonium. Probably we fhould 
Wad Mandurium, which is a city of Japygia, mentioned by the geogra- 
phers, Cellarius, p. 90a. - • 
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the fon of Cleonymus, took the guardianfhip of him y and 
his charge dying in his minority, the crown fell to him. 
This prince wars not agreeable to his people : For though 
_ the corruption' was general, and they all grew daily more 
and more depraved, yet Leonidas was more remarkable 
than the reft for his deviation from ,the cyftoms of his am 
ceftors. He had long been converfant in the courts of th<i 
Afiatic princes, particularly in that of Seleucus, and he 
had the indifcretion to introduce the pomp of thofe courts 
into a Grecian ft ate, into a kingdom where the laws were 
the rules of government. « 

Agis far exceeded hot only him, but almoft all the kings 
who reigned before him fince the great Agefilaus, in good- 
nefs of difpofition and dignity of mind : for though brought 
up in the greateft affluence, and in all the indulgence that 
might be expe&ed from female tuition', under his mother 
Agefiftrata, and his grandmother Archidamia, who were 
the richeft perfons in Lacedetnonia \ yet before lie reached 
the age of twenty, he declared war againft pleafure y and, 
to prevent any vanity which the beauty of his perfon might 
have fuggefted, he difcarded all unneceffary ornament and 
* £x pence, arid conftantly appeared in a plain Lacedemonian 
cloak: In his diet, his bathing, and in all his exercifes^ 

he kept clofe to the Spartan fimplicity} and he often ufed 
to fay, that the crown was no farther an objedl of defire 
to him, than as it might enable him to reftore the laws and 
ancient difcipline of his country. % 

The firft fymptdms of corruption and diftemper in their 
commonwealth appeared at the time when the Spartans 
had entirely deftroyed the Athenian empire, and began to 
/ bring gold and filver into Lacedemon. Nevertljelefs, 
the agrarian law eftablifhed by Lycurgus ftill fubfilling, 
and the lots of land defcending' undiminifhed from father 
to fon, order' and equality in fome meafurc remained, 
which prevented other errors from being fatal. But Epi- 
tadeus, a man of great authority in Spartai, though at the 
fame time fa<5ions and ill natured, J beihg appointed one of 
the ephori , and having a quarrel with his fon, procured 
a law, that all men ftiould have liberty to alienate * their 
% eftates 

.* It was good policy in^he kings of England and France to procure 
laws, impowering the nobility to alienate their eftates, and by that 
# means to reduce their power ; for the nobility in thofe times were no 
better than ib many petty tyrants. 
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eftates in their lifetime, or to leave them to whom they 
pleafed at their death. It was to indulge his private re- N 
fentment, that this man propofed the decree, which others 
accepted and confirmed from a motive of avarice, and thus 
the bell inftitution in the world was abrogated. Men of 
fortune now extended their landed eftates without bounds, 
not ferupiing to exclude the right heirs } and property 
i quickly coming into a few hands, the reft of the people 
were poor and miferable. The latter found no time or 
| opportunity for liberal arts or exercifes, being obliged to 
drudge in mean and mechanic employments for their bread, 
tad consequently looking «with envy and hatred on the 
rich. There remained not above feven hundred of the old 
; Spartan families, of which perhaps one hundred had eftates 
| in land. The reft of the city was filled with an infigni- 
i ficant rabble, without property or honour, who had neither 
| heart nor fpirit to defend their country againft wars abroad, 

, tad who were always watching an opportunity for changes 
i tad revolutions at home. 

| For thefe reafons Agis, thought it a noble undertaking, 

| as in fall it was, to bring the citizens again to an equa- 
I Kty, and by that means re plenifh Sparta, with refpe&able 

• inhabitants. For this pnrpofe he founded the inclina- 
tions of his fubje&s. The young men liftened to him 

' with a readinefs far beyond his expe&ation : they adopted 

• die caufe of virtue with him, and for the fake of liberty, 

| changed their manner of living, with as little objection 
1 as they would have changed their apparel. But moft of 

the old men, being far gone in corruption, were as much 
afraid of the name of Lycurgus, as a fugitive flave, when 
brought back, is of that of his mafter* They inveighed, 
therefore, againft Agis for lamenting the prefent ftate of 
things, and defiling to reftore the ancient dignity of 
Sparta* On the other hand,. Lyfander the fon of Libys, 
Mandroclidas the fon of Ecphanes,* and Agefilaus, not 
only came into His glorious defigns, but co-operated with 
them. 

Lyfander had great reputation and authority among the 
Spartans. No man underftood the interefts of Greece bet- x 
ter than Mandroclidas, and with his ihrewdnefs and capa- 
city he had a proper mixture of fpirit. As for Agefilaus, 
he was uncle to the king, and a man of great eloquence, 
but at the fame time effeminate and avaricious. However, 
Vol. IV, S he 
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he ^h^kflitiSsfced* to fhis entetprift / by CJ Ms > foft%foj^?bftft»l 
doti/' who 'had diftiriguifhed' hi m felf’ in 1 ; iriaity '"W&rij’iuW 
*as refpe&able oh’ atcount of the attachment of 'tM'HSpk^ 
tar^ youth to his perfon. It mtift be acknowledged , lt[- 
- deed, that the thing which really perfttadfed Agefflaus'tti 
Embark, in -the defign, was the greatnefs of his 
Which he fr&ped toj be cleared of by a change ifa' fft'e’c&C- 
ffriwitiom • ' v ' '*» \ 1 

-- As fooiyas Agis had gained him, he endeavoured, with 
his afliftance, to bring his own mother into . the fbheriidi 
She #a« fitter to Agefilaus, ancT by her exterifive doiitiec- 
tibns,' her wealth* and the number of people who ‘ 6 w£d 
hermofoey, had great influence in Sparta; and a corifidet- 
abtfc' flftre in the management of public ; affairs. 
the -find •intimation of the thing, Hie was~qxdfce r attohiflidd 
at it,- and diflTuaded the young man, 'as much da? poflMe, 
from tneafu res which (he looked upon as neither. pfa£ti- 
cable nor falutary . But AgeiilaUs (ho wed her that they 
might eafily be brought to bear, arid that they wOfcld 
prove of* the gfeateft utility ' to the flate. ’ 'Theyrifeng 
prince, too,' entreated his mother to facrifice her : ^e^(S 
to the* advancement of his glory, and toifidblgte* 
dable ambition* •“ It is impoffible,” ftdd he, M hie eVer 
“ <o <vie' with other kings in point * Of bpuFonfcd.^ v The 
^ detneftics of ■ an Afiatic grandee, nay, the ferv^nts of 
W'the Awards of Ptolemy and Seleucus ‘iv6te Acher 
^ than, all the Spartan kings put together^ ©At 1 if by 
W fobriety, by jdmplicity of provifioh for the^bbdy,* tfnd 
Xi ' by great neis of mind, I can do fometbiftg 3£hich9fSafl 
4 i far iexceedallt heir pomp arid luxury, I rrtean^T^irikkfhg 
“ £fi equal partition' of property among all the titlifefc#, l 
44 fhall realty beoefene a great king, * frnd 'hafVe 5 all-th¥ llo- 
44 nour that fuch anions demand.” 

This addrefe changed the opinions of the women. 
They entered into the young min’s ‘ glorious* views j j they 
caught the ‘flame of irirtue as it were by infprratibn, and, 
in their turn, battened Agis to put his fcheme in execu- 
tion. They fent for their friends, and recommended the 
affair to them »5 and they did the fasftetb the othfer Watrdns. 
For they knew* that the LaeedemOriianS’ He4fckeh* 

to their wives, and that the women are permitted' tenter- j 
meddle more with public buflnefs than the men are with 
:lhe dojneftic. This, indeed, was the principal obflruc- 

tion 


// /r a *© i -‘Sc $*7 

I ^erprife. Great .part of 9$ 

fipgrt^was now. ,in-the hands of the women } ; oonfeqtuentAf 
i tbeypgppfejd the .reformation, not only beoaufe they kntv* 
they , mod forfeit thofe gratifications, in which *h«W devia» 
tionfron^ the fl^erer paths of fobriaty h»d brought them 
tpjfiaee i^heir happipe&j hut becaufe they fa w ^hcs^.jnoft 
alfo lofe ^aj; honouf apd power . which follow property* 
They therefore applied to Leonidas, tbe other king, and 
defined, hjim» .as the older- mao, to put a ft up - to? the - pro* 

&ftvp!*4gis^ - • ' ‘ 

.^^Qnidas.was inclined to ierve the rich j but as he feared 
^ ; pepple who were very^.defirous of the change, he did 
p^qppofe it openly. Privately, however, he drove to 
fyi^jthe jdeflgp, by applying to the magiftrato 6 , .and invi* 
rjeprefented, “ That Agis offered the-poor* hare 
4 < <,pp|the tftates of the rich, as the price of abfblute power j 
that, the jd^tibution . of lands, and cancelling of 
“ , debts, .was only a means to purchafe guards for himfelf, 

^ i iUO£ ■ citizens -for Sparta.” 

however, having iniereft to get Ly fande r elefted 
9 fn&of,the epbwi, took the. fir ft opportunity to propofe his 
r k%T a ,$9 the, fpnate j according to which, “Debtors were 
“ $9 be releafed frqsn their .obligations ; and lands to be ' 
“ f $vided in the following manner ;- -*Thofe' -that lay be» 
“ c tyi£en-i;he valley of Pellene and Mount Tagetus, as 
; ^ .as -far^s jyialea and Sellaiia, were to be diilributed in 
I v^^^thioufiMidhvehundred equal lots $ fifteen thou land 
^r^ts/weife ps be maj|e of the remaining territory, which 
^g^opl 4 nbe (hared among the neighbouring inhabitants, 

to bear arms. As to what lay within the 
7 j^^pfi^ r fnentioned r Spartans were to have the pre- 
> hut ^if their number fell ihoot, it fhould be 

* made up out of Grangers, who were unexceptionable in „ 
<r . pqjn$ of per fon, condition, and education. Tbefe were 

ta be diyided into fifteen companies, fome of four hum- 

* dred, t flame -of two hundred, who were to eat together, 

keep, to the diet and difeipline enjoined by the laws 

“ of i : .. 

,pripe decree thus proppfed in the feuate, and the mem- 
bers differing in their opinions qpon it, Lyfande* Summoned 
an affembly of the people 5 and he, with Mairdroclidas 
and Agefilaus, in their difeourfe to the citizens, entreated 
them not to fuffer the few to infult the many, or to fee 
► with unconcern the majefty of Sparta trodden under foot. 

S 2 They 
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dpfifod. .them Jo, recolle# t£e *$pq«pnt oracles, wbkh 
Wk them beware of th$. JLoye qf money, as a vicelhe 
mod ruinous to Sparteas well as tie late anfweir from the 
tgqpple of Pofipbae, wljich gave .them ; t^ fande wartiing. 
ITo* Pafipbee had-,* temple and oraple at Tbalanuae ♦, Some 

°f the daughters of Atla*, who 
had, by Jupiter a foe,naraqd Aipmoo. Others fuppofe her 
fcob$ Caffandfaf, the daughter of l^rfam, who died at 
that place, and might have the name ot%qfipk<e J, from 
her anfwering the quedions of . all that consulted her, 
JBut Bhilarchus fays, .{he was no. other than, daphne the 
daughter of Amyclas, who flying from the folic hat Lous 
of Apollo, was turned into a laurel, and afterwards ho- 
noured by that deity with the gift of propheqy r .JBe'that 
*8 it may, it was affirmed that net oracle ba^c<^inanded 
all the* Spartans to return to the equality whlcKffce of 
Lycurgus originally enjoined. 

Lad of all, king Agis entered the aflembly, and, after 
a fhort fpeech, declared, that he would contribute lafgely 
to the inftitution he recommended. He would firft give up 
to the community his own great eftate, confiding or arable 
and pa dure land, and of fix hundred talents io ipofchy ; 
then his mother and grandmother, all his relations and 
friends, who were the. riched perfons in Sparta, would 
follow his example. 

The people were aftoniflied at the magnificence of thp 
young man’s propofol, and rejoiced, that now, after the 
fpace of three hundred years, they had. at lad found a 
king worthy of Sparta. Upon this,. Leonidas Began 
/openly and vigorouily to oppofe the new regulation^ He 
confidered that he ffiould be obliged to dd tbefottfe ^it}} 
his colleague, without finding the feme acknowlid|jetadntj 

•UiJ * 

* Thofe who confulted this oracle ky down to deep id thiite&fc 
and the godded revealed to them the objeft of their 4 

dream. v * Cit. dedkvS* z. 

f Fatifeniai would incline enlfO think that thii^w**;th* god 
InOi’ u Ob the toadvhetwten fiDetyfai < an& * fefk f 

•* t*mple*DfIao. . 

>5* jk,her temple, and what they , want 'to know is revealea xo metier m 
•• a dream. In the court of the temple are two ftatucs of brai*» one of 
^ PMisfib ought to 

is fn the '-temple? is fo Corer^dwlth 

**?*«&* tom 

$ Ai« v# «** fmmiffutmm* ;c>,j $:?i b f a:v ba.d 
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fiora the people : that all would be equally' under a fie* 
ceflity of giving up their fortones, and that hef-Whd frrff 
fet the example, would alone reap the honour. He there- 
fore demanded of Agis, u Whether he thought Lycurgus 
il a juft and good man? 1 * Agis anfwering in thu‘ affirma- 
tive, Leonidas thus went On— u But did Lycurgiis ever 

* order juft debts to be cancelled, orbeftow the- freedom 
" of Sparta upon ftrangers ? Did he not rathet * think 'his* 
a .commonwealth could not be in a falutary ftate, ex dept 
rt ftrangers were entirely excluded ?** Agis replied, 0 He 
** did not wonder that Leonidas, who was- educated in fc- 

* foj$jgjgr country, and had children by an intermarriage 
*' jjitn.a Perfia^family, (hotild be ignorant that LycUrrus, 
^^Jjaniftiihg money, banifhed both debts and ufiify 
" frpro J^cedemon. As fot ftrangers, he excludod Only* 
rt thole who # were not likely to conform to his infti tut ions j 
*\ oj fit to clafo with his people! For he did ? not difiiko 

. Jtnejfc njerely as ftrangers ; his exceptions were to their 
^hjann^fs and ctaftoms, and he was *afrakl a * 4 that,- by 
•^.mixing with his Spartans, they would inffe& them* With 
, thenr luxury / effeminacy and avarice, Terpander 1 , 1 
Tbalcf, and rherecydes, were ftrangers,' yet 5 becstorfe 

* thqjpppetry and philofopby moved fn concert with the 

* maxims of Lycurgus, they were held* iff great honour 1 
tt at Sparta» Even* you commend Ecprepes, wffti, whori 
** he was one of' the ephori, retrenched the two ■ firings 
u V which jF^rynFs the muficiaiv had* added to the feven of 

* the hjdpj you commend' thofe' who did 4 the- feme 1 by* 

^Tnpptheus and yet you complain of our intention' 
^ to fupjprfluity, pride and luxury, firdm Sparta. 

* Do ypu, . think that hi retrenching the fWellmg and fu- 

w peritomefefy gfaCCs of mufic they had rto farther view,, 
u and that they were not afraid the excefs and: diforder 
“ re^ch the lives and manners of the people, and' 

£ ’deftroy the harmony 6f the ftate ?** - 

4 From this time the common people followed Agis. 4 But 
k'rfnt reat ed Lrfonidas uot to .give uptheijr caufejand 
exehed their hlterefLfo effefihrally with the fenate, 
prtoj^ qSuf gower&y fn p^eviotifly dctct^niiir whatxkws 

^ • i v ~ . ‘V ■ 8 v; ■ V: u \ % t - ihoFuid 


* Timotheus the Mflefian, a celebrated Dithyrambic poet and mu- 
ficSan. He added even a twelfth firing to the harp, for which he waa 
Severely punifliedby the fage Spartans, who concluded that luxury. of 
taand would effeminate the people» 
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ffvould be prbpofed to the people, th&t they earned it 
Againft the rhhtra by a majority of one. Lyfander, how- 
ever,' being yet in office, refolved to profectite Leonidas 
iip oh an ancient law, which forbids every defeendant o£ 
HercUles to have children by a woman that is a ftrauger, 
add makbs it capital fora J Spartan to fettle in iL foreign 
country’. He inftriufted others to allege thefe 3 th&igs 
againft Leonidas, while he, with his colleagues^ w&fehed 
'for ; a fign from heaven. It was tHe' Ctiftom for th& bfihori 
eve/y ninth year, on a clear liar-light night, wHerrti t fibre 
\Tas tlo moon, to fit down, and in filence obfenfe* thb 
heavens. If a liar happened to (hoot from one* paitr of 
them to another,, they pronounced the kings, guift^' of 
'ferae crime ag&inft the gods, and fufpended them’ ‘till 
'they Wetb re-eftablifhed by an oracle from Delphi^ fir 
Olympia. Ly fande r affirming that the fign had appeafgd 
{o Him, fummoned Leonidas to his trial, and produced 
Sfvitnefles to prove that he*had two children by ah 'Afiatfc 
.^oknan, whom one of Seleucus** lieutenants had" gi^hr 
*him to wife \ but that, on her conceiving a' mortal 
fum to him, he returned home againft his' will, and filled 
up, the vacancy in the throne of Sparta. During tfc&dult, 
£e petliidded Cleombrotus, fon-in-lawlo Leofaidas^und » 
prince of the hlood, to lay claim to the crown. Lteonidafc, 
greatly terrified, fled to the altar of Minerva; in the 
Chalcioecus *, as a fuppliant y and his daughter, leaving 
Clebmbrotus, joined him in the interceffion. He was re- 
‘fummoned to the court of judicature ; and as be did not 
appear, he was depofed, and the kingdom adjudged “ta 
'Cleombrotus. \ ' 

Soon after this, revolution, Lyfander*s trme r exjdted,diid 
he quitted his office. The epbori oftfife enfuihg *y\tar 
■*fiftened to the fupplication of Leonidas, : and cbuftmteiHa 
reftore him. They like wife began a prafecution againft 
Lyfander and' Mandroclldas for the canceling of debtratfd 
'hiilribufidn df'lahds,' which thofe tnagi ft rates 'agreed ‘to 
"Cbhtraty tb4aW. 3En this darigCr;* they perfaaded the t^a 
~ hiAV$ to hiTt,e v the5r ititereft, and to defpffe the <T rtr^cMtla- 
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tlhffibf the eghqrL 44 Thefe magiftrdtresi f *laidnheyj 4f *hite 
14 hef poW ti but what thfey r derive frbnr fom t VBffeiience hfe - 
^tw'eeh thfekings: ‘In 'fuefi a 4 cafe they* ha Ve’ a’ right 1 to 

; i» r *» i 
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* Minerva had a temple at Sparta entirely of brafa. 
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ff fcgpprt with their fuffrage the prince whofe meaftjres 
ace falutaxy, againft , the other who confults not the 
public good * hut when the kings are unanimous,, no- 
thing can, over-rule their determinations. To refill 
them, is then to fight.againft the laws. For, as we faid, 
44 they can only deqide between the king’s, in cafe of difa- 
f 4 greemeut j when their fentiments are thq fame, the 
ephori haye no right tp interpofe.- r 
. /The» king prevailed upon by this argument, entered 
the place of affembly with their friends, . where they re- 
papve^ the ephori from their feats, and placed others in 
itheir roopa, Agefilaus was one of thefe, new magiftrates» 
•They thpn, griped a great number of the youth, and re- 
jlefiej} , out. of prifon *, upon whiqh, their adverfa- 

^ie^ .we^p.ftruck with terror, expelling that many lives 
be loft. However, they put not? one- man to the 
s £w#x$ : on the contrary, Agi$: underftanding that Agefi- 
• ^oftg ned to kill Leonidas id his flight to Tegea, and 

.had .planted r aflaflins for that purpofe on the way, gene- 
X9pfly v fent a party of men whom he could depend 
r uppn r .to efcort him* and they conducted him fafe to 


Thus the bufinefs went on with all the fuceefs they 
could defire, and they had no farther oppofition to en- 
counter. But this excellent regulation, fo worthy of Lace- 
.demon, mifearried through the failure of erne of its pre- 
tended advocates, the vile difeafe of avarice ia Agefilaus* 
,B[e. was pofleffed of a large and fine efiate in land, but at 
jthp fame . timp deeply in debt $ and as he was neither able 
to pay his debts, nor willing to part with his land, he re- 
fj^fented to. A^gis, that if both h*s intentions, \ 5 ere car- 
ded ij#o execution at the fame time, it would probably 
. ragfe, gjeat commotions in. Sparta y but if he firft obliged 
j the rich by the cancelling of debts, they would afterwards 
j ^ifetly and readily coalent to the diftribution of lands. 
Acefilaus drew Lyfander, too, into the fame fnare. An 
therefore, waf iffued for bringing in all bonds (the 
^^pced^/n'ouiaps call them clarip) and they were piled to- 

J ^ether in t^e market* place, and burnt, When the. fire 
ijegan to bu^rn, T the ufurers and otjier creditors walked off 
*n gre^at, diftrefe. .. But Agefilaus, ip a fc offing way, faid) 
, Jig. never faw a brighter or more glorious flame.” 

S 4 Tht 
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3 *^T Ti athrtfat%y fent Ag 
^n&WrfH^^WhtHe hig 
lpirit of his men and their atta 
<t4rtrft*o rt - of them yotoagtrie 
ftlffiei, who"' being 1 he*r- rfeh 
«Jpea*Sg a h divKon of' latu 
•^W}’ftr8»e J to recommend ti 
1 Tt Was -a «oft 1 agr( 
toftohearrftatch through T 
$lg ;th* fftkff vtoSSiee}' and w 
#W»><iia««>4>eahfa»they pa 
tdi8ffMhei>, : •* ’With -what exci 
••5the*a»*«» «tttdtfr 1 AgefflaU: 
hW*trm6N>«d, when- w 
^vfobfcifdft^bee ill theft S] 
yoWgeffman 
«Wr-WHtig prkle«** firtplieity 
4'Hi* a#eftteg no ihow eiti; 
— J •" 


pkfedj' lookJup<jn ! him wifi 
bdtlhitfnei** Regulations' at 'L 
add "they ’were’ afraid ‘thdt • 1 
er*4fy>- *heiU f among the to*: 
fojiotving 1 thirastftihpld. - l ” •> 

i After' Agts had joined Arttds at'Ctrti*tft, i: lf} fHei 
mlohi^aboutmetnag and 1 fighting thettrietty^'lft'fl 
a proper courage and fpirit without any enthufiaifi, 
icrsttionai flight*.' • He' gate-itas-hi* Offiifleif; •8'FSaf 'tn 
• “ flwold'give’baUk, add ’notTuifo^the 
“ gttei of Paleponnefus. :c Hewtiuld db,- -hd WVv fe V ,c ' 1 * 
V Afatus- thOoght noli expedient, ’ hefcauW 1 KteA 
“ older mao, and general of the A chaeans, whom he ci 
“ not to diftate to, but to a (lift in the war.” 
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It. *puft # be acknowledged that Bato f of Sbofif? i;ela*jB it 
iJ? anotTicr manner. He fays, AraUis.was &r %h ting* and 
Ajgl.s decline^ ;t« But Bato had never met with fwhat A? 
ratus whites by way of apology for huafel£ upon this jpoinv 
general tells u.$* That as the hufbandmejo had *1* 
^^oft^nlfhed their ha^Ytt/t, he thought it better toilet 
5' the^nepnfy p $&, thjm tp. taaard. tar a Rattle thel^fyuf the 
^vflMexowfry/?' The*efoi^ w|icp Aratas .determined 
Mt^Vjfight^ t and djfmiffed. his .allies with complement* oru 
tneir refine fs to force him,. A®*, who. had gained great 
bonopr by his hjShaiviour >; matched hack to Sparta^whcre 
t>y] thi$ $une, infern^L troubles and cbangps aeinandod hip . 
nref^nce* ' t . # ... 

Y^Agefilaus^ tfiflone pf the cfbori % and deliveared 6om thh 
^eftuj-e of debt which, had weighed down his ffusit$ 
tippled no a& of inJaQicc that might bring .money into 
j^sj -coffers. He eten added td the year a * thirteenth 
inopt^,^ though the proper period for that inurpalatxoivwat 
^'t^qppae^. aiid^inhfted on the people's payings fupern 
me^ry taxes for that -month. . Being, afraid, however, of 
revenge, from, thole he had injured, and feeing hinwelf 
|aiedT>y atl rthe world, he thought it nectffary to maintain i 
aVpardl, which always attended him to the fenate-houfe» . 
As to the kings* be. expretfed an utter contempt for on*'' 
bTthqm ; %ndthe refpe& he. paid the other hewouldhav^ 
hjiderftooH it. to be, xather on account of.his «being kishinf» 
man, tha$his wearing the crown. Befides* he propagated a . 
report, that he ftould be one of tho^^rai the year follow* 
ing. 9 ^ His enemies, .therefore, determined t&hagaed* an* 
Impi^dtate^attempt jagainft him, and openly* bjpughttback, 
f^pa Tegea, and placed him on the. tbronev The..- 
gggple Jaw it with pkafure - 7 for. they w^re angry. at find*.* 

a themfelvcp deceived with refpe& to the promised diflii-* - 
on of lands. Agefilaus had hardly cfcapedtheirvfoty* 
h|4; Rtf ^ fo 11 fIijPPW e 4°P> who was field ip^great eftcem 
^■j^^fw^l^.cSity, on gecouity o$ his y^.w^ t iAtet«deiL f«w 

flf '«iJiiJii* 'i" •*;» - .*> * 

Jmflwmjr» Agif ik/St^eummaai* 

jin, jfcye .jtsnjpls. of N«p*ups. ; Jt;w»sag»ilft' 

inceafed) atfh&cM&tf' 
8w» n 8 Affifityi*» &*>**** wh a^fpty of faldjferito.'firizd' 

.... i ■ -■ & Sir ■ y ‘..' r • • '•■ Gleam-* 
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Q^mbrotus, r wh°ra he reproached, in terms, of resentment* 
with confpiring againft him, though, honoured with his al- 
ll^n£e f deprjvii^him of the crown, and baiu&mg him his 
country, 

» , ** « • « * * «-*' ^ ^ i • * •> « ( 1 1 

^ (fleqmbrojtus had nothing to lay, but fat in the deeped 
diftrefs and filence. dhelpnis rt th^ daughter of Leonidas, 
'had looked upon the injury dope her father as done to hep- 
lelf : when Cleombrotus robbed him. of the crown, (he left 
him, to comole her father in, his misfortune. ^ \A(fiile,im 
was infanCluary, fhe flayed with hirri, andyvhen^he retired 
fhe attended fyim in his flight, fvmpathifing with his forrow, 
and full of refentment againfl Cleombrotus. But when 
the fortunes of her father changed, fhe changed too. $hc 
joined her huihand as afup£liant, and was found fitting by 
him with great marks of tenderoefs, and her two-children^ 
one on. each fide, at her feet. The whole qompany werf 
much ftruck at the fight, and they could not refrain from 
tears when they confidered her gooefoefs of i*eart, aod fuch 
fuperior inftances of affection. . - 

Cheloms then, pointing to her mourning habit and dit- 
flieyclled hair, thus addrefTed Leonidas. “ It was not, my 
dear father, compaflion for Cleombrotus, which put me 
In, this habit, and gave me this took of mifery._ My 
forrows took their date with your misfortunes and youi 
banifhment^ and have /ever fince remained tqy fa«d)iar 
companions. Now you have conquered your enemies* 
and are again king of Sparta, fhjould I (till retain thefe 
enfigns of affliction, or afliime fefiival and $oyal orn$ r 
ments, while the hufbandof my youth, whom you gav^ 
falls a victim to your vengeance» . If his own fob- 
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* .million, if the tears of his wife and children, pro- 

pitiate you, he muft fuffer a feverer punishment for his 
offences than you require— he muft fee his befoved wife: 
die before him.. For how can I live and fupport. tho 
fight of my own fex, after both my hufband and fa* 
ther have refufed. to hearken to my fupplicatioa— vyhea 
it appears, that, both as a wife and a daughter^! am bora 
to be njiferablei with my family ? . If this poor, man had* 
any plaufible reafons for what nhe did, I obviated theia 
all, by forfaking him to follow you, #ut yog furnifh him 
** with a fufficient apology for hi$ mifbehaviour^by Aiqw- 
*; ing ; that, a crown is fo great and' defirahle an objeCV, that 
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\ a foii-in-law mud be (lain, and a daughter utterly di&e- 
^ garded, where that is in the queftion.” 

Chelonls, after this {application,, relied her- cheek on 
her hulband’s head, and with an eye dim and languid with 
forrow looked round on the (pe&ators.. Leonidas confiilt- 
cd his friends upon the point, and then commanded Cleom- 
brotus to rife and go into exile but lie defired Chelonis 
' tip day, and hot leave affe&ionate a. father, who had 
been kind enough to grant her her hulband’s life. . Chelo- ' 
his, however, would not be perfuaded. When her hus- 
band was rifeh from the ground, flie put pne child in his 
arms, and took the other Kerfelf,- and, after having paid dpe 
homage at the altar where they had taken fan£uary, ihe went- 
with him into baniftiment : - fo that, had not Cleombrotum 
teen corrupted witK the love of falfe glory, he muft have 
! thought exile, with fuch a woman, a greater happinefm 
fhan a kingdont without hen . 

, After Cleombrotus was. thus expelled* the ephbri re- 
moved, and others put in their place, Leonidas laid a 
I .ftheme to get. Agis into his power.. At firit he defired 
Hifei to leave tis fan&uary, and refume his- (hare in the go- 
I Vernment : 4< For the people,” he faid, 14 thought he migh t 
! ° well be pardoned,, as a young man. ambitious of ho- 

u nour ;. and the rather becaufe^ they, as well as he, had 
M been deceived by the craft of Agefilaus. 1 ’ But when 
he found that Agis fufpe&ed him, and chofe- to day where. 

; he was, he threw off the mafic of- kind nefs. Amphares,. 

Demochares, and Arcefilaus, ufed to give Agis their com* 
f piny, for they were, his intimate Friends. They like wife 
conducted him from the temple to the bath, and,’ after he 
Had, Bathed, y brought him back to the fen&uary. Ampha- 
res had lately borrowed a great deal of plate and other 
rich furniture of Agefiftrata, and He hoped that if he could 
deftroythe king and the pvinceffes of his family, he might 
keep thofc gbods as his own. On this account he is laid " 
to have firft lifiened to the fuggeftions of Leonidas, and to 
Have endeavoured to. bring, the ef>bon\ his colleagues, to do 
the fame. ^ 

•* As AgisfpenV the reft of his time in the temple, and 
onty ^rent out to the bath, they refolved to make.ufe of 
that opportunity. Therefore, one day on his return, they 
met him with a great appearance of friendfiupj .aod, as 
they conducted him cm his way, converftd with much free- 

*S dona» 
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dpon : which hi* youth ihj& : thchJfithitaoy i^fc j 

him feewedrto.wanrant. , But when they came to the tOfft*. | 

iftg of a ftrcet which led to the prifon, Am$hart**;by vir*: 
tuc of his office jnwefted him, “ Itako yow* AgM/’ &i<fc 
he, w into cuftody, in order to your giving account to, the: j 

^ ephorr ol your adminiftratkm*” At thet fane time, ©e- 
m/K.hw*, vrho waf a tall ftrqng man* Wrapped Us teioait 
about hi* head, and dragged him oft There#; as tJjejfc 
had 4>mioufly concerted the thing, puftnal idmlo^.bdWnd,. 
and no one coming to h£$ refciue or afliAnsea^ he wascomv 
mitted to prifcn« ... . ... - t . : f '. . - 5 rj 

i Tcpnidas preftntly came with., a ft tong bsmda£me*;e- 
«wde^to.fccnre the prifom without \ andther ^«fsteentecci 
itvWith fuch fen&tq** as were of theix^arty^ ; nni»jri began# 

*d io£ judicial procefs* with demanding Wljat hsrinad tofay 
mdefoaceof hj$-pToceedi»gs \ and to, ther,yOu*igrpri*cfc j 
oniytlanghed at their diffunulation, Arophare*: uftdLhkf# 
&*Xh*9r* would. foou make him weep for his pac iumpti&nj?? 
Another ofrjtjie ephori^ feeming inclined to putdedtn in% 
S^ Ofe escuftng himfelf, a fcd getting , oft afkftd.Jtfsit 
^ iVhethti iy finder andAgefilaus had not forced hips 
£iin^o tkc meafures he took. But Agis anfweteft *t ;l 
**j ^«forced by no man ^ it was my attachment totbow> 

*i ftite#ipjrsaf ; Lycurcus, and my defire tQ> imitate hiasV 


.^which" made me adopt his formof government.” * The*, 
ifce? jsqim nmgiftrate demanded* “ Whetherhc repented ipf 
‘ojwh&a he^ihad dene?*’ and; his anfwer. was, 5‘T (hall nt> 
/ver repent of fo glorious a defjgu, thought J fee death 
Vrrhefote<my .eyes»*? . Upon . this they pafled; ferttencoi o£ 
Aeath>iipoi^himv aivdcomma&ded^tbe offTqers.to.carry. him 
date the 4foetfa, which is a,fma'& apartment iw th&psifob,. 
Wb*ce> they ftfcanglc malef*6bot*. But the officerSdurfl njft 
n>u6hhtm,and the very mercenaries declined it * for they 
thought it impious. to lay violent . hands on a king. * fieano- 
charcs feeing this, foaded.„ them with reproaches, /and: 
threatened* to punifti them* At,th*farafe thnCf he laid hold 
innrsAgiSyhkofelfi and thcod him into the dungeon. . 

; By.Jtfhb ; time,. it was generally; known, thaiAgis-wa* 
^en jnto^tuftody^ and there _ was ^.greap eoncourfe qf 
.people ntj the prifon-gates with lanthorn* and torches». 
Among^he . .«mnhei-s.who refented thefe^ proceedings were 
tferjamtitisriaild grandmmher of A^by- icryiijg out, afli 
n )ni *w tA?;i o * »11 b‘;r, , fi. >: - »• ?.U iO •■ y tfcg&Sg 
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tagging { ^ Rt &« kfagf aright be briafri bud jtnlgtdf by tbe 
peoplfeki full affemblyv ' Btft- this, ififttfad ofprGetttiftg 
him -atfefph», toaftened his execution^ for they w&* afraid 
hefrriuld be rufenedin the night, : if the tumult Ihob&t m- 
cmft. -••• * -' w * : ' • • ’ J ' 

' ?JSs Agfs w» going to ekermtfdft; Be 1 pottritted* ode >of 
hHptftftog hi* fate frith team*} upon whftbh h» 
fiWj' ‘^MyfKehd, d*y uf yk>urtOav$ ; for as I fuffdr land* 
“bcedtfy, Inam in a htetw ihtfditiofe 5 thffft thdfo who cfcit- 
M nd«m«’iMe4cQtiwwy to law and juffice.” ' So. ftying, it*- 
cheerfully offered his neck to the executiofTen • : > * 
^Ampliares then going to the gate, Agcftfttatathtewher- 
fcfsac M»^t)^»accotint of the hr long, intimacy 'M iA_ 
j - ffieud&ip. ’ 1 Heftrifbd her from" the ground; and told he* f . 

•t K No fWrthwaf *i oletfco fltotdd be offered herfori, not (hothi 
| j&c?wi4iJ(ve any hard- treatment; 9 * He told her, too* , 

I (to might go > in .and fee her fon, if (he pfcafid.« Sbevdifc 
fired that- her mother might be admitted with hon, land- 
Am phases aflurfcdher, there would be nd objection. - When . 
bc nacffetthehi in, he Commanded the gates to be locked! 

| again j- and A rchidamia tO’be firft introduced. -Sbewus 4»iry. 

| ild, and intd lived in great honour and edeem among- -the * 
Spmtans. Aft^r (he was put to death, he ordetred'Age- 
fiiferataeo 1 walk in. She did fo, and beheld her fon exfoitufr- 
•d oh the ground, and her mother hanging by the neck. 
Shb^affiftod the officers in taking Arehidamia down, placed 
the body by that of Agis, and wrapped it decently up.. 
‘Sffcefe embracing her fon, -and ki (ling him, (belaid, “"My 
fon^i ^by^ tbo- great moderation, lenity, and humfarn5ty, 
— have>rtiihed‘ both thee and us/ 9 . Ampliares,’ who 5 from 
die door faw> and- heard alb that paffed, went up in great! 
fory to- Agelifta?ata, : and faid, “ If you approved yourfortfs' 
you (halt alfo have his reward.” She rofe v£p* 
toimefet her fate, and faid; wit ha figh for her country^ 
dhi May all-thia be-for the good of Sparta !” 

>-i 3PVhen thole events were reported in the city,, and the 
three coepfes carried out, the terror the fad foexie infpirod 
was uof fo great, but thatthe people openly expreffed their 
grief ^hd indignation, and their hatred of Leonidas and 
Amphares. ' For they wore perfuaded, that there had not 
hten dhah>i$ train of villanous and impious actions ' at 
'Sparta^ l$pce : the Dorians firil inhabited' Pelepotmefos. 
®h£' naiajefly of the kings of. Sparta had been held in fueft 
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Yc iy e h tfcn by their enemies, that they badfctupled 
.to i^rike them, when they had opportunity for it in battle. 
Hence it was, that in the many actions between 'the Lace- 
demonians and the other Greeks, the former had loft only 
their king Cleombrotus, who fell by a javelin at the battle 
of Leu&ray a little before the times of Philip of Macedon; 
Ai Theopompus, who, as the Meflenians- affirm, was 
Hain by AriAotneties, the Lacedemonians deny k, and fay he 
was only wounded. That indeed is a matter of fome difptite j 
but it is certain that Agis was the firft king of Lacedemon 
put to death by the ephori; and that fee fuffered. only foi 
.^gaging *n an enterprise that was truly glorious and wor^ 
thy of Sparta 5 though he was of an age at which even erv 
fors are confidered as pardonable. His fritends had more 
xcafon to complain of hixn than his enemies, for laving 
Leonidas, and truiling his aifociates, in the undeiignihg 
generality and goodnefs of his heart. 


CLEOMENES. 

^FTER Agis was put to death, Leonidas intended fhe* 
fame fate for his brother Archidamus $ but that prince 
feyed himfelf by a timely retreat. However, hi® Wife A- 
giatis, who was newly brought to bed, was forced by the 
tyrant from her own houfe, and given to his fon Gleome; 
nes. Cleomenes was not quite come to years of maturity $ 
but his father was not willing that any other man ffsoold 
have the lady $ for Ihe was daughter t» Gylippus; and 
teirefs to his great eftate \ and in beauty, a® well asftAp- 
pinefs of .temper and conduct, fuperior to. dll theiwOmien' of 
Greece. She lfeft nothing unattempted, to prevent h e * 
being forced’into this match y but found all her efforts in; 
effedlual. Therefore, when flie was married to CleOineiicS, 
fhe made him a good and affe&ionate wife, though flfe 
hated his father. Cleomenes was paflionately fond of her 
from the firft \ and his attachment to his wife made him 
fympathife with her on the mournful remembrance of Agir* 
He would often afk her for thfe hiftory of that' unfortunate' 
prince, and liften with great attention to her account of 
feifc Sentiments and defigns. ‘ ; * 4 [' 

Cleomenes was ambitious of glory/ and Had* a native, 
greatnefs of mind. Nature had, moreover-, difpoled him 
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to teippej^^ee and firaplicity of rnaoper*, a* mttcb as Agis * 
• but he had not his oalmnefs and modcratipu* . His fpirjt 
had an ardour in it > and there was an ; ijnpetuofity in his 
purfuits of honour, or whatever appeared, to him under that 
charafter. He thought it mod glorious to reign over a 
willing people ; but at the fame time he thought it not in* 
glorious to fubdue their rjeluftances, and bring them, again& 
their inclinations, into what was good and falutary. ' T 
He was not fatisfi^d with the prevailing manners and 
cuftoms of Sparta. He faw that eafe and pleafure were tbd 
great objeftsynth the people \ that the king paid. but little 
regard to public concerns, and, if no body gavejiiq) any 
difturbance, chofe to fpend his time in the enjoyments of 
affluence and luxury \ that individuals, entirely a&uated 
by felf-intcreft, paid no attention to , the hufineia of the 
any farther than they could turn it to their own emolu» 
ment. And what rendered the profpeft dill more melan-i 
choly, it appeared dangerous to make any mention of train* 
ing the youth to ftrong exercifes, and drift temperance, to 
perfevering fortitude, and. univerfal equality, iince the pro* 
pofiug of thefe things cod Agis his life. 

It is laid too, that Cleomenes was indrufted N in 
fophy, at a very early period of life, by Sphserus the Bo- 
r-yllhenite *, who came to Lacedemon, and taught the? 
youth with great diligence and fuccefs. jSphaerus w T as on*, 
of the principal difciples of Zeno the Citiean f \ and it 
feems that he admired the drength of genius he found in* 
Cleomenes, and added frefh incentives to his love of glory.* 
We are informed, that when Leonidas of old was afked^, 
u What he thought of the poetry of Tyrtaeus,” he faid* 
M I think it well calculated to excite the courage of our 
** youth 5 for the enthufiafm with which ft infpires them 
u makes them, fear 'no danger in battle.” So the Stoic 
philofophy % may put perfons of great and fiery fpirits upon 
enterprises that are too defperate $ but in thole of a grave. 

and 

. * This Sphxrus was born toward* the end of. the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and flourifhed under that of Euergetes. Diogenes I.ser- 
Cius has given us a catalogue of his works, which were conliderable. 
He was the fcholar of Zeno, andaf erwards of C leant hu* 
i f Hb was A> called to diftingtiHh him from Zeno of F.iea, a city of 
J^aconia, who fiourHhed about tw% hundred years after the death of 
Zeno the Citiean. Citium, of which the elder Zeno was a native, was 
» town in Cyprus. . . , 

f From fts tendency to infptre a contempt of death, and a belief in 
the agency of providence* “ * - * 
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and mild difpofitlon. it prill produce all the pood ejfedi 
lor v^cti.itWdtffgned':' " • • ;• s<? '*7* 

When Leohidhs died, and ClJbUniefteS iairre tbth<f iidvtiy- 
he obfemd that all tanks of men Were Utterly corrupted; 
The rich had an ^e' only to private profit flndvpleafutp', 
anil utterly negle&ed the public iatereft. XhCcompfoa 
people, on account of the me&nnedfs of thefr Cifci^ftinc^sv ' 
had' ho Spirit for war, or ambition t6 inftriadt theif chiMf&a^ 
in the Spartan exercifes. Cleoiftenes htmfelf had oWlV thiT 
name of king, tvhilfc the power was in thg Hands it th6 
ephori'. He, therefore, foon began to think of J chan gfnj* 
the prefent pofture of affairs. He had a’fKerid called' 
Xenares, united to him by Rich ah affb&ioiL ds tfie Sjaf-* 
t&hs called infpiratioti . Him he fir ft fouhdedy'induTring 
of' hi jn "what kind of prince Agis was j bjr‘ wha$ if^ps^ 
and with what affociates, hp came intb* thfc Wgy he took/* 
Xenares at fir ft. confented readily enough' tb 
o'fity, and gave him ah exa£l narrative of all th^ pbSceea-;. 
ings. But when he found that Cleomenes inter eft ed him-, 
(elf deeply ill the* affair,, and took inch, ah entbufiaflic . 
pleafure in the new (Schemes of Agis, as to ditfird to^hekij.. 
them again and again, he reproved his di ft p mpe red 
na'tions, and at laft entirely lift his Company^ HjoweveL 
He dia not acquaint any one with the caufe ca tne^r‘mu-^ 
underftanding ' r but only fald, M Cleomenes-' knew' very 
** Weft.” As Xepares fo ftrongiy oppofedtHe feing^s Wo- 

A- L- . Iff If. ‘ ^ 
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effeA tes intended "change in time of War thaiTln 3 . geac® 4 
he jenibr oiled his country with the ^cfi^ans^wfr^ Tiacl iftVC 
4ea;giyen lufficient occafion ofi cpm'jdaint^ . Jlfqf Aratps*. 
Whb“was the leading man among fhe'tn, had 1 laSd^il dgwn. 
ai' a principle, from the beginning^ of 1 his ac^imAratioq^ 
to reduce "aft Pelbponnefus to one bodyv Tjuswas th$ en<£ 
Be.had in view in his numerous expeditions^ and in air 
the "prbeiedings of g^erhikeht/. durihi the' mfenY y ye?r% 
iatkhe held thtfreips in Acfiaia^ ' ■ fi$ d fe ed* he was 

li opinion, that this was the only way to lecure ireloDon-* 
nefps agamft its enemies withbut., fie had lucceeged with.' 
mol^r (he dtates 6f that peninfttra j the Lbcedemqpian^ 
mitt jfte^hsVand 7 ftrch offhe Arcadians aiWef&'in the Lac &- 
demoman intereft, were all' that, ftood out. Upon the 
death o£ Leonidas, he, ,C 09 WCAced,J^^ilities againil the- 

1 w Arcadians, 
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Arcadians, particularly tnolfc who . bordered upoi% w : 
Achaean^ by this mca&sdehgning to try how the > Xajce : 
dejgpnlanp flood inclined. As for Cleomenes, be.def^fcd - 
hupJasV y ouqg maq^wt^ ’ * • V .. 

Slfycj&hSvy however .fejpt Cleomenes to feize. Aj^eriae^ 
Dai. ^ n^ar Bftlbin^ .THi§ pjacejs one of t)ie k^s’6f.'La-2 
CQnia^and* yvas .then ^n di ft utV between the, ^partaris^ahd* 
MegaTopo litans/ ’ ^feopniehes accordingly to 9 k, it a^dTor- 
tfjitd?l« wade no remonstrance, put marched by, 

nt^it to .{u ro ri|c ^ege a and Orchomenus. How^ver.^the 
p<tf r C^ns wh o. h a $ pr ojn i fed to . betray thofe places^ to him^, 
foppd^th^if hearts fail th em, when it came tothe. point y 
ancfhe reUre^bncnrcovered/ as he thought. ' Upon thiV 9 ‘ 
(^epui^es Wroteto b^m? ip a familiar way, defiring tp* 
ktjow^ ^^Whnhet he matched the night be fore. 1 ’ r gratus, 
ar^werejjj ^ IJaat/ underfianding his defign to fortify' 
14 J^elblna," t^ie ; intent of his Ian motion was to prevent 
** Xh^t/qfcaTure/l .Cleomenes humorou fly replied* w l am* 
cr (ati^fied T with tbe account of your march j but fbould be 
w 'Sla^}0 know where thofe, torches and ladders iycre 
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^Aratus pa^dnot .Velg laughing it the Jeff j and he alli- 
ed w^at^kind bf ‘ man this young' prince was. Democjrateg/ 
fc jC&e^ei )^man exile’, anfwered/ 44 If ypu defign to.dp 
i# "jmy ; thing §g^ijiflt tlie Spartans, you muff dq it quickly^ 
4# pefor^’ tne" fpjuts of this cockrelbe grown.’* , ^ a . 

Cleo^nes^ with a few horfe and three hundred 1 foot, 
Was now pofted in Arcadia. The ephori^ apprehenfive of 
a war, conim^nded him homeland lie obeyed^ ,But 
ing that^ih confequenqe "of. this retreat," Aratus hacf taken. 
Capliyae, they ordered him- to take the field again. u Cleo- 
menes made himfelf ihafteriof Methydfium,' and ravaged* 
the territories of Argos.' Whereupon the Achaeans march- 
ed again ft him .with twenty thoufand foot, "arrdathou> 
land horfe, undey thecommand of Ariflomachus. QecC 
menes met him " at Balantium, ' and offered him battle^ 
But A/atuSj intimidated by> this inftaqce of the young 
prince’s fpirit, difluaded the generaf frpm engaging, and: 
retreated. This retreat ' expofed Aratus to reproach a-, 
mong the Achspans, and to {corn and contempt arqopg the- 
Spartans^ whole army confuted not of moreth^nfivethpufandi 
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n\cn. t Cleomenes, elevated with this, ftccefo v ,begaii * tg 
talk in higher tone among the people, and bade them re- 
member an expreflion of one of their ancient kings, who 
fa id, “ The Lacedemonians feldom inquired the number 
of their enemies, but the place where they could ; be 
found.” 

After this, he went to the afli ftance of the Eleaas, again# 
whom the Achseans had now turned their >rms.. He at- 
tacked the latter at Lycseum, as they were upon the. re* 
treat, and put them entirely to the rout y not only fpread.- 
ing terror through their whole army, but killing great 
numbers, and making many prisoners» It was even re- 
ported, among the Greeks, that Aratus^wgs of the number 
of the {lain. Aratus, availing hlmfelf in the bd$ manner 
of the opportunity, with the troops that attended in hia 
flight, marched immediately to Mantinea, and, coming Up^ 
on it by furprife, took it, and fecured it for the Achaeaps». 

The Lacedemonians, greatly difpirited at this.lofs, .qp* 
pofed Cleomenes in his inclination for war* He, thfixp- 
Tore, bethought himfelf of calling Archidamus, the bro- 
ther of Agis, from Meffene, to whom, in the titter fa* 
"jmily, the crown belonged. For . he imagined .that {the 
power of the ephori would not be fo formidable, wheq th^e 
kingly government, according to the Spartan conftitutipi^ 
was complete, apd had its proper weight, in the ic?le» 
The party that had put Agis to death, perceivipg this» 
and. dreading vengeance from Archidamus, if he (hould 
be eftabliflied on the throne, took this method to. prevent 
"it. They joined in. inviting him to come priyatcly \o 
Sparta, and even aflifted him in his return $ but they at 
faflinated him immediately after. Whether it was againS 
t the confent of Cleomenes, as Phylarchus thinks, or whe- 
ther His friends perfuaded him to abandon that unhappy 
prince, we cannot take upon us to fay. The greateft part 
of the blame, however, fell upon thofe 'friends, who,' if 
lie gave his confent, were fuppofed to have teazed him 
into it. ^ 

By this time he was relolved to carry Kis Intended 
‘changes into immediate execution \ and therefore he bribed 
the ejibori to permit him to renew the war. . He gained 
alfo many others by the afliftance of his mother Crateli- 
‘clea, who liberally fupplied him with money, and joined 
fei his fch ernes of glory. Nay, it is laid, that, thoftgh 
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difiriellned to marry again, for her Ton's fake Hie . accepted, 
atnan who had gteat intereft and authority among ^the 
people., ■ ^ ’ J ’ ;; ,» ’ " T ! 

One : of his firft operations was^ the going to Feize Leuq- 
tra, which it a place within tfie dependencies of Mega- 
lopolis. * The Achaeans battened to its relief, under the 
command of Aratus 5 and a battle was fought under the 
walls, in which part of the Lacedemonian, army was 
N beaten. But Aratus (lopping the purfuit at a defile which 
wa $ in the way, Lyciadas *, the Megalopolitan, offended 
at the order; encouraged the cavalry under his command 
to-piirfuc the advantage they had gained j by which means 
he entangled them among vineyards, ditches, and other 
en&lofures, where they were forced to' break their ranks, 
fend fell into great diforder. Cleomenes, feeing his op- 
portunity, commanded the Tarentines and Cretans to fall 
upon* them j and Lyfiadas, after great exertions of valpur, 
was defeated and (lain. The Lacedemonians, thus encou- 
raged, returned to the a&ion withfhouts of joy, and routed 
the whole Achaean army. After a confiderable carnage, 
u truce was granted the furvivors, and they were permitted 
to bury their dead \ but Cleomenes ordered the body of 
«Lyfiadas to be brought to him. He clothed it in ro^es of 
purple,and put a crown upon its head $ and, in this at- 
tire, he ffent it to the gates of Megalopolis. This was that 
'Lyfiadas who reftored liberty to the city in which he was 
an abfolute prince, and united it to the Achaean league. 

’’ Cleomenes, greatly elated with this vi&ory, thought, 
^f matters were at once entirely at hi& difpofal in Sparta, 
the Achaean* would no longer be able to Band before him» 
^grthis reafon he endeavoured to convince his father-in- 
law Megiftonus, that the yoke pf the efibort ought to be. 
broken, and au equal divifion of property to be made ^ 
^>y means of* which equality Sparta would refume her aii- 
cient valour, and once more rife to the empire of Greece. 
Rlegittdnus .complied, and the king then took two or thsee 
other friend^ into the fchenpe. . • ^ 

;! Abbut' that time, one of the epbdri had « furprifing dream, 
fes he flept in the temple of Pafiphae. ‘ He thought, that, 
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init^ court where the ffihori ufed to lit for tHe djfpatch o ; f 
bttfinef*,^opc phairs were taken away, and only one left. 
A&d^aa he was wondering at the change, he heard a voice 
ftom tho fanfibuary, whiph faid, “ This is beft for Sparta!^ 
The magiftrate related' this vifion of his to Cleomenes, 
wjlp ot fi rfl pras greatly difconcerted, thinking that Fome 
fufpicion had led him to found his intentions. But wheif 
hp found that there was no fj&ion in the cafe, he waSj Jtfie 
10 ore .confirmed in his purpofe \ and taking with hirii fpch 
of the cijtizens as he thought moil likely to. o'ppofc* It*. ‘he 
marched agafofl Heraea and Alfaea, two cities belonging 
to the Aphsean league,, and took them. After this, he 
laid in ftore of provifions at Orchomenus, and bd- 

fieged Maptinea. At laft he fo Haraffed the ^iicedh&f- 
nwm$ by a variety of long marches, that jnoft~df'tfretff 
defired .to be left in Arcadia } and he returned" to 
with the mercenaries only. .By the way he cortiipblilcaVetf 
his defign todtrch of them as he believed moftjfttaelf^d^o 
his intcreft, and advanced Aowly, that he migh't^oife 
the tfifori as they weTe at fupper. " 3*.- 

x When he approached the town, H e fent*' 
ftre him. 10' the haH. where thpfe magiftrhtes flretf* jJtr 1 " 30 
Upon pretence of* hif being charged witfl 
illative to die army; He k was accmmpanit&*$y 
and Pfeoebis* and two other youngirveri wlf^Wa^tra 
eated 1 with Cldoments, and whom the* 9pa?t ahs 
mothrocians * . Thefe were at the head* of ' i : fmSSP ‘iaHtf* 
While Euryclidas was holding* the epbori in difcotfffe,' fti- 
others ran upon them with their uhtWh^FNfcvdBa *i 1 They 
were all (lain but Agefrlaus, and’ hit 
have (hared the fame fate $ for he was the firft 
fell : but in a little time he ponyeyed huqf<jl£ ^fo^Ty out 
of the robm, mad crept into -a. Hrtle buUdoig mdoh was 


* All the commentators agree that 
Palm tr fas propefes to read TTn%ifr i PyrUto i fiojjr jlfry < ■!!* si 

two pfcfrfoi» whodi the king -totsto^nruh,. die ora^ef Apollo, and 
who*u&<HO: eat *t /the kings table. , |Si»£ IIuS*^ is ‘ verydiftant in 
found iroip 'Zqp&i f*«r. The editor of ' tpe tranfla* 

tion, propofes, by no means unhappily,*^ rtfcd wtlkfc 

is fynonymous to ffurrgXQvf. Proper regard ought to be paid, tod,* to 
the conjedtuie of Bryan and Du Soul, who offer ut T^urrnw 
This fignifie* ferfotu wZe give tit/tgnsi ofljttfg, fftonlu 
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, $he , temple of, Feaiu This temple was generally fliut\ip, 
h»t tli en happened to te open. When he wis^gbPitiJ-he 
immediately barred the door. The other four tv eW dis- 
patched outright $ and fo were above teiimore who c&inte 
to "their affiftance. Thofe who remained quiet, received 
no harm } nor were any hindered from departing 4h6 city 4 . 
Nay». Agefil aus himfelf was fpared, frben^ he cariie'thv 
oe^tday out of the temple. ,1 

\‘The Lacedemonians have not only temples dedicate 
to' F ear, but alfo to Death, to Laugh ver, and many of 
the paflions ’. 1 Nor do they pay homage to fea r, as one of 
tpe noxious and deftroying demons, but they condder it 
a$ thp belt . cement of fociety. Hence it was, that the 
(as Ariff f otie tells, uij when they entered upon their 
^qe, f t^ufed proclamation to be made, that the people 
yuld ihave their upper lip, and be obedient to the laws, 
(^t they .might' not be under the neteflity ‘of 'having re* 
courfe to fevcrity* As for the fhaving of the upper lip, 
ih ipy opinion, all' the deiign of that injun&ion is, to teach 
the youth obedience in the fmalleil matters. And it 
to ^ie, that the ancients did not think that valour 
coniifls iq an ex.expption from fear 5 but, on the contrary 
httjbe jfear of reptoach, and the dread of infamy. ' For' 
thofe. whb Hand moil in fear of the law, a& wijh the 
greateft intrepidity, againil the enemy $ and they Who are 1 
n^qif tender. of their reputation, look with the leaf! con* 
cum upon other dangers. Therefore one of' the pogfe* 

m •; r; 

V; (T Ing^a«»l 4 hm^nhdcswithfcar. ' 

Wehttk Hotter 'maiira Helen fay tQ.hcr fathm-iu^Wo 

dms; * *y-'\ ' ' s'.- ; -n;A 

5 n o v thy pfcftncc T ' fethjr, I appear j • o 

ri fi feame, and reverential fear. „ Po^r, 

a&, in another place, he fays, the Grecian troops 

.. .. * 

M&itemti wvulgw«indv « ^cn?j:ally .the cVj’ijCP»- 
^eaf.^ -Antii^thwefofe, -the, incede OMM»Ian^ , 
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. Nex£ 4 bt Cleomenes profcribed eighty of the 
whom be thought ;t neceffary to expel $ and be .remored 
*IT the feats otthe ephori except one, in vvhicbhedefigBed 
to lit himfelf, to bear caufes, and difpatch other bufinefs; 
Then be affembled the people, in order to explain and. de- 
fend what he had done. His fpeech was to thi$ efted • , 
The ad mini ft ration was put by Lycurgus in the* bands of 
the kings • and the fenate y and Sparta, was governed 
long time, without any occafion for other 
magiftrates. But, as the Meflenian war was drawn out 
to a great length, and the kings, having the armies , 
to command, had not leifure to attend to the deciftoif 
of caufes at home, they pitched upon fome of. their 
friends to be left as their deputies, for that purpofe,' 
under the title of epbort % or infpe&ors. At firft they be- 
haved as fubftitutes and fervants to the kings y but, by 
little and little, they got the power into 'their own 
hands, and infenfibly ere&ed their office into an itwle- 
** pendent magiftracy-*. A proof of jhis,- ia acuftom 
u which has obtained till this time, that when the ephori' 
fent for the king, he refufed to hearken to the fir ft "fluid 
“ fecond meflage, and did not attend them till» difcy^fent 
* 4 a third. Atleropus was the firft of the ephori ,*' who 
44 railed their office to that height of authority tfcanyiages 
44 after their creation. While they kept within tHe^bhvnds 
u of moderation, it was better to endure than tdlremove 
44 therp $ but when, by their uforpations, they deftfcoyed * 
44 the ancient form of government, wheQ «the^idepofiEd» 
44 'fome kings, put others to death without .any form of' 
J 4 trial, and threatened thofc princes who deike: to fee the 
divine conftitution of their country in its original luftre, 
they became abfolutely infupportable. Had it > been 
poffible,. without the fhedding of blood, tohave exter- 
minated thofe pefts which they, had introduced into La- 
cedemon j fuch as .luxury, fuperfluous ex pence, debts, 
ufury, and thofe more ancient evils* poverty*, and riches, 
1 (hould then have thought myfelf the happieft ofikings. 
In curing the diftempers of my country, Ii (hould 1 have 

• 1 44 been 
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* When the authority of the kings was grown too enormous, The- 

epompus found it neceiTary to curb it by the inftitution of The ephori* 
fcut they were not as Cleomenes fays ; they were, in their firft efU- 
bliflmient, rainifters to the kings. 




' a t'V 4 0' 

- **'b*SH 'corifidMed-a^thd phyficia 

* 'healtr whhout givihg 'jfairi! But' 

“‘Obliged nft' to do, 1 have' the a 
“ who, though 1 neither king nor i 
“ ’private man, took upon him to a 

. “ peSred publicly in arms. The 
“ was, that Charilaus, the reigning 

* ftematipn, fled to the altar. Bu 

“ triotic king, he foon entered into" the defigns of Ly, 
“ eurgus, and accepted his new form of government,. 
“ Therefore, the proceedings of Lycurgus are an evidence,, 
•‘ "that It is next to impoflible to new-model a conflitutioq 
“ without the terror of an armed force. For my own . 
“ parti 1 have applied that remedy with great moderation j . 
“ Only ridding myfelf of fuch as oppofed the true inlereft 
“ of LacedemOn. Among the reit, I fliall make a diftri- , 
“"bution of all the lands, and clear the people of their 
“ debts. Among the ftrangers, I lhall feleft fome of 
“-th* belt and ableft, that they may be admitted citizens 
“ of Spatta, and proteft her with their arms ; and that 
“ we may no longeT fee Laconia a prey to the Aitolians 
“ and IMyriahs, for want of a fufficient number of inhabi- 
tants concerned for its defence.” 

When he had finilhed his lpeech, he was the firlt to., 
furrender his own eftate into the public flock. His father- 
in-law Mtgiftonus, and his other friends, followed his 
example;' The reft of the citizens did the fame} and 
then the land was divided. He even afligned lots for each 
of the jfcrfons whom he had driven into exile ; and de- 
clared that they Ihould all be recalled when tranquillity 
had once more taken place. Having filled up the number 
of citizens eut of the belt of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring countries, he railed a body of four thoufand foot, 
whom he taught to ufe the two-handed pike, inftead of the 
ja-velin, and to hold their (hields by a handle, and not by 
a ring, at before. Then he applied himfelf to the edu- 
cation of the youth, and formed them with all the flriS- 
nefs of the Laeedemonian difcipline ; in the courfe of 
which he was much aflifted by Sphaerus. Their fchools 
of exercife, and their refedlories, were foon brought into 
that 

• Lycnrgui never affirmed or afpircd to regal authority ; and Cleo- 

jnraes mentioni thia only to take off the odium from himfelf. 
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that good order, which they had of old y fbme being re* 
duced to it by compulfion, but the greateft part coming 
voluntarily into that noble training peculiar to Sparta. 
However, to prevent any offence that might be taken at 
the name of monarchy, he made his brother Euclid as his 
partner in the throne ; and this was the only time that the 
Spartans had two kings of the fame family. 

He obferved that the Acbaeans, and Aratus, the princi- 
pal man among them, were perfuaded that the late change 
had brought the Spartan affairs into a doubtful and un fet- 
tled Hate , and that he would not quit the city while it 
'was in fuch a ferment. He therefore thought it would 
have both its honour and utility, to ihow the enemy 
how readily his troops would obey him. In coniequen ce 
of which he entered the Megalopolitan territories, where 
he fpread delation, and made a very confiderable booty. 
In one of bis lad marches, he feized a company of come- 
dians who were on the road from Meffene $ upon which 
he built a ftage in the enemy’s country j propofed a prize, 
of forty mince to the belt performer \ and fpent one day in 
. feeing them. Not that he fet any great value on fuch 
diverfions, but he did it by way of infult upon the enemy, 
to (how his fuperiority by this mark of contempt. For, 
among the Grecian and royal armies, his was the only one 
which had not a train of players, jugglers, (begets, and 
dancers, of both fexes. No intemperance or buffoonery, 
no public (hows or feaffs, except on the late occa(iQ* r wpre 
everfeen in his camp. The young men paffed the greateft 
part ’of their time in their excrcifes, and the old men in 
teaching them. The hours of leifure were amufend with 
cheerful difcourfe, which had all the {martnefs of La- 
conic repartee. This kind of amufement had tho&.pd* 
vantages which we have mentioned in the life of Ly* 
curgus. 

The king himfelf was the beft teacher. Plain and Am- 
ple in his equipage and diet, «Souring no manner of pomp 
"above a common citizen, he fet * glorious example of fo- 
briety. This was no fmall advantage to his affairs in 
Greece. When the Greeks addsefied themfelves to other 
kings, they did not fo much admire their wealth and mag* 
nificence, as execrate their pride and fpirit of off entation ; 
their difficulty of accefs and harflmefs of behaviour to all 
who had bufinefs at their courts. But when they, applied 

to 
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to €fleonferie$, who not only bore the title, but had all the 
"great qualities of a king, they faw no purple or robes of 
liate, no rich carriages, no gauntlet of pages or door- 
keepers to be rim'. Nor had they their anfwer, after great 4* 
difficulties, from the jnduth oflecretaries * $ but they found 
him 4« aft ordinary habit, ready to meet them and offer them 
his band* Hp reeeived them with a . cheerful countenance, ^ 
and entered into their bufinefs with the utmoft eafe and 
freedom. This engaging manner gained their hearts $ 
pnd they declared he was the only worthy defceudafrt.of 
Hercules. 

His common fupper was fliortand truly Laconic. There 
were^only couches for three people j but when he enter- 
tained ambaffadors or flrangers, two more couches were 
added, and the table was a little better furni&ed by the . 
rfervant«. Not that any curious defert was added 5 only 
She difhes were larger, and the wine more generous. For 
he blamed one of his friends for fetting nothing before 
Grangers hot the coarfe cake and b(ack broth, which they 
eat in their common refectories. 4t When we have ftran- 
* fc gers to entertain,” faid he, u we need.not be fuch very 
Mi e K3& Lacedemonians.^ After (upper, a three-legged 
ftand f „was brought in, upon which were placed a brafe 
J bowl fulj of wine, two (ilvpr pots that held about a j pint 
and a "htflf a piece, and k few cups of the fame meta^- 
v Such of the guefts as were inclined to drink, made ufe of 
theCe Weffcls, JFor the cup was not preffed upon any mau 
Sgainft will- There was no '^mufic or other extxinfic 
; hor tyaa aity fuch /thing wanted, -He enter- 
tained his company very agreeably with his own conver- 
.fatipnj fometimes afkipg. . questions, apd foraetimes telling 
ftorips! " fits ferious difcourfe was gerfedtly free from mo- 
rofeotfs and his mirth from petulance and ruftlcity. The 
arts which other princes ufed of drawing men to their pur- 
pose by bribery and corruption, he looked upon as both 
tjniraitious *and impolitic. HButto engage and fix people 
ia his* iate reft by the charms of converfation; without 
'fraud or r guile, appeared to* him an honourable .method, 
tm^wbrthy of a icing/ lie thought this the true dif- 

4 >Voi t:W< '• * T ference 

* In the text, it is y/ptfi/MxnuVj by billets ; but probably it iboiild be 
read y%sii*f4.etrwt ) fcor Varies, there being no inflances in antiquity that 
have coow to our knowledge, of aofwers in -writing to a personal ap- 
plication. » 
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ference between a hireling and a friend $ that the one fe 
gained by money, and the other by an obliging behaviour* 

The Mantineans were the firft who applied for his aftift- 
ance. They admitted him into their city in the night } 
and having with his help expelled the Achaean garrifon, 
put themlelves under his prote&ion. He re-eftablifhed 
their laws and ancient form of government, and retired 
the fame day to Tegea. From thence he fetched a com- 
pafs through Arcadia, and marched down to Pherae in 
Achaia $ intending by this movement either to bring the 
Achaeans to a battle, or make them look upon Aratus in 
a mean light, for giving up the country, as it were, to his 
deftroying fword. 

Hyperbatas was indeed general at that time, but Aratus 

■ had all the authority. The Achaeans affembled their for- 
ces, and encamped at Dymeae * near Hecatomboeum $ 
upon Which,. Cleomenes marched up to them, though it 
was thought a rafh ftep for him to take poft between Dy- 
mese which belonged to the enemy, and the Achaean camp. 
However, he boldly challenged the Achaeans, and, indeed, 
forced them to battle, in which he entirely defeated them, 
killed great numbers upon the fpot, and took, many prifon- 
ers, Lango was his next objedfc, from which he expelled 
an Achaean garrifon, and then put the town' in the Hands 
Cf the Eleans. 

When the Achaean affairs were in this ruinous ftate, Ara- 
tus, whb ufed to be general every other year f, refufetfthb . 
command, though they preffed him ftrongly io accept it. 
But certainly it was wrong, when fuch a ftorm was raging, 
to quit the helm, and leave the diredtion to another. The 
firft commands of Cleomenes appeared to the Achaean de- 
puties X moderate enough j afterwards he infiftea on ha- 
ving the command himielf* In other matters, he faid, he 

' fhould 

• 9 

* Polybius calls it Dymse. 

' f E trag HMurov ecu The former Englilh tranflator 

-renders this,‘W >0 ufed to continue general two years together ; and Da<^er, 
.to the fitn^ fenfe, qui aveit accoutume d'etre capHahe '’general tom Us date 
ant. But they are both under a great miftake. weeg tneutm does cer- 
tainly fignify eatery other year. So In Polybius, wag* rvrecgvt p nfi tg*9§, 

■ every fourth day j and in Ariftotle, tagac ftnvaVQirovjCvery third month . 

* f Thd two French tranflators, and the Englilh one employed by Ton- 
fon, change furgtec here into u /zcreix, without any neceffity, or pretence 
of authority for it. We do not lee why Cleomenes might not, in the 
firft conditions he propofed, poffibly demand fomething lefs of the A- 
chaeans than their allowing him to be commander in chief, and go- 
vernor of aU Greece. 
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feould |ibt differ wjtth them, far he would reftore thexz^ 
both the prifoners and their lands. The Achaeans agreed 
to a pacification on thefe conditions, and invited Cleomenes 
to Lerna, where a general affembly of their date was to 
be held. But Cleomenes hastening his march too much, 
heated himfclf, and then very imprudently drank cold 
water $ the confequenge of which was, that he threw up a! 
great quantity of blood, and loft the ufe of his fpeech. . He 
therefore fent the Achaeans the moft refpeftable of the 
prifoners, and putting off the meeting, retired to Lacede- 
man. . 

This ruined the affairs of Greece. Had it not beeq 
for this. fhe might have recovered but of her prefen t - 
diftrefc, and have maintained herfelf againft the infolence 
and rapacioufnefs of the Macedonians. Aratus either 
feared and diftrufted Cleomenes, or envied his unexpe&ed 
fuecefs. ^ He thought it intolerable that a young man 
newly, f£rung up Ihould rob him at once of the honour and 
power which he had been in poffefiion of for three-and- 
thirty years, and come into a government which had been 
growing fo long under his aufpices. For this reafon, he 
fitff tried what his intareff and powers of perfuafion would 
do to keep the, Achaeans from doling with Cleomenes \ 
but they were prevented from attending to him, by thei/: 
admiration of the great fpirit-of Cleomenes, and their; 
opinion that the demands of the Spartans were not .ptagea- 
fonable, who only defired to bring Peloponnefus back to 
its ancient model. Aratus then* undertook a thing which 
wouJ,d not have become any man in Greece, but in him 
was particularly difhon our able, and unworthy of all his 
former conduct both in the cabinet and. the field. He 
called Antigonus into Greece, and filled Peloponnefus with 
Macedonians, though in his youth he had expelled them* 
atld refeued the citadel of Corinth out of their hands. 
He was even an enemy to all kings, and was equally 
hated by them. Antigonus, in particular, he loaded with 
a thoufand reproaches, as appears from the writings h? 
has left behind him*. He boafts that he had encoun- 
tered and overcome innumerable difficulties, in order to ' 
^deliver Athens from a Macedonian garrifbn \ and yet he> 
brpught thofe very Macedonians, armed as they were, into 
his own country, his own houfe, and even into the women's 
apartment. At the fame time, he could not bear that a Spar- 

■ T i taa 

« 

Aratus wrote a hiftory of the Admans, and of his own conduit 
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tan king, a defcendant of Hetcule9, who wanted only to re* 
fttare the ancient polity of his country r to correct its broken 
'harmony, and bring it back to the fober Doric tone * which 
Lycurgus hid given it j hfe could not bear that filch a prince 
fhould be declared general of the Sicyomans and Tricseansf. 
While he avoided the coarse cake nnd the fhort cloak \ 

. and what he thought the greeted grievance in the whole 
fyftem of Cleomenes, the aboli&ing of riches, and the ma- 
king poverty a more fupportable thing, he made Achaia 
truckle to the diadem and purple of Macedonians, of Afr- 
atic grandees. To fhun the appearance of fubmiffion to 
Cleomenes, \)t offered facrifices to the divinity of Antigo- 
nus, and, with a garland on his head, fuiig pmans in honour 
of a rotten Macedonian. Thefe things, we fay not in at> 
cufation of Aratus (for in many tefpe&s he was -a great 
man and worthy’ of Greece) we mean only to point out 
with companion the weaknefs of human nature, which, m 
difpofitions the belt forme d to virtue, can produce no ex- 
cellence without fame taint of insperfeAton. 

Whten the Acheeans affembled again at Argos, and Clco- 
. menes came down from Tegea to meet them, the Greeks 
entertained great hopes of peace. But Atatus, who had 
already fettled the principal points with Antigonus, fear- 
ing that Cleomenes, either by his obliging manner of 
treating, or by force, would gain all he wanted of the 
people, propofed, “ That he fhoaid take three hundred 
44 hoftages for the fecurity of hh peffon, and enter the 
- M toWn alcme 5 our, if he did not approve of that propofal, 
4i fhould edrae to the place of exercife without the walls, 
“ Called Gytttirabium J, and treat there, at the head of his 
“ army.” Cleotnencs reman first ed that thefe • proceed* 
ings were very urijnlL He find, They fhould hate 
“ made him thefe propofols at firft, and not now, whoa 
“ he- .Was come 'to 'their gates, ditlrdfi and fhut harm out.” 
He therefore Wrote the Abhseans a letter on this fubjeft, 
almofl filled with Complaints of Aratas $ and the app&ku- 
tidns of Aratus to the people were little more than in- 
ve&ives againft the king of Sparta. Thfe Coufequeace «f 

this . 

* * * The feihfic, like the attWtiftute of the frorjans, was remarkable 
for Its fimpfiefty* 

f This, probably» ’fboiiM be Triteana. Trites was a city of Pho- 
cU, and comprehended in the league ; blit Tricca, Which WM in TJw£- 
.4jdy, could hardly be fo. • 

I From Cyllarabos, the fon of Sthfcocfo*. 
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tills was, that the latter quickly retired,.8fld fe*it a herald 
to declare 'war againtt the- Achaean 9. This herald, ac- 
cording to Aratus, was fent not to Argos, ‘ but to JEgi-- 
urn *, in order that the Achaeaks might be ewtkely Unpre- 
pared. 

There were at this time great commotions among the 
members of the Achaean league; and many towns were' 
ready to fall off. For the common people hoped for an 
equal distribution of lands, ami to have their debts can* 
-celled ; while the better- fort in general were difpleafed at 
Aratus, and fome of them highly provoked at his bringing, 
the Macedonians into Peloponnefbs. 

Encouraged* by thefe jniftinderftandiflgs, Cleomenes en- 
tered Achaia ; where he firft took Pellene by furprife, and 
diflodged the Achaean garrifen. Afterwardsdae made him- 
felf matter of Pheneum and Pent eleum^ As the Achseans : 
-were apprehenfive of a-revolt at Corinth and -Sicyon, they 
fent a body of cavalry and feme mercenaries-' from Argos 
to guard agamft any meafures tending. that way, and* went* 
rthemfelves to celebrate the Nemean games at Argos. -Up-* 
on this, Cleomenes hoping; what realfy proved- the cafe,, 
^that, If he could come fuddeoly upon the city, while it was- 
felled with multitudes? afferabled to partake of the diver- 
sions, he (hould threw all into the - greateft confufi out- 
marched up to the wails by night; and -fekted the quarter 
-called AjpU) which lay above the theatre, notwitkftand- 
4ijg its difficulty of accefs* This ttruck them with fuch 
terror, that not a man thought of making any refinance 
they agreed to-recejve a garrifen, and gave twenty of the 
• citizens as hottages for their a&tng as -allies to Sparta, 
and following the ftandard of Cleomenes as their general. 

This a&ion added greatly to the fame and authority of 
-that prince. For the ancient kings of Sparta* with all their 
endeavours, could' never ttx Argos in thek intereft ; and' 
Pyrrhus, one of the ableft generals in the world, though 
he forced his way into the town, could not hold k, but loft 
Ids life in the attempt, and had great part of his army cut 
-In ^pieces. Hence, the difpatch and kcennefs of Cieo- 
-‘mfenes were the more admired ; and they, who before had 
laughed at him for deckring he . would tread in the Heps 

' Tj of 

* This was a maritime town of Achaia, on the Corinthian Ear, - 
The intention of Cleomenes was to take it by furpri&, before thc.ioh^ 
bitants could ha.vf iateiiigeiLcc of the war. . 
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of Solon and Lycurgus in the cancelling of debts, and in 
an equal divifion of property, v?ere now fully perfuaded 
that he was the foie caufe of all the change in the fpirit 
and fuccefs of the Spartan s. In both refpe&s they were 
fo contemptible before, and fo little able to help them- 
felves, that the iEtolians made an inroad into Laconia, and 
carried off fifty thoufand Haves. On which occafion, one 
of the old Spartans faid, ‘‘ The enemy had done them a 
“ kindnefs, in taking fuch a heavy charge off their hands.” 
Yet they had no fooner returned to their primitive cuf- 
toms and difciplinc, than, as if Lycurgus himfelf had re-- 
ftored his polity, and invigorated it with his prefence, they 
had given the moil extraordinary inffances of valour and 
obedience to their magift rates, in raifing .Sparta to its an*» 
cient fuperiority in Greece, and recovering Peloponnefus. 

Cleonae and Phlius * came in the fame tide of fuccefe 
with Argos. Aratus was then making an inquifition at 
Corinth irflo the condu& of fuch as were reported to be in 
the Lacedemonian intereff- But when the news of the 
.late Ioffes reached him, and he found that the city was 
falling off to Cleomenes, and wanted to get rid of the A- 
chaeans f , he was not a little alarmed. In this confufion 
he could think of no better expedient, than that of calling 
the citizens to council, and, iu the mean time, he dole 
away to the gate. A horfe being ready for him there, he 
mounted, and fled to Sicyon. The Corinthians were in 
fuch hafle to pay their compliments to Cleomenes, that, 
Aratus tells us, they killed or fpoiled all their hor fes. He 
acquaints us alfo, tnat Cleomenes highly blamed the peo- 
ple of Corinth for differing him fo eicape. Neverthelefs, 
be adds, that Megiflonus came to him on the part of that 
prince, and offered to give him large Turns if he would de- 
liver up the citadel of Corinth, where he bad an Achaeao 
garri Ton. He anfwered, 44 That affairs did not then de- 

pend upon him, but he muft be governed hy their cir- 
* cumftances.” So Aratus himfelf writes. 

Cleomenes, in his march from Argos, added the Troe- 
zen^ahs, the Epidaurians and Hermo mans to the number 
- of 

• Towns between Argo» and Corinth. * 

f In the printed text it is, jettra^XetytKat ^aXe/xvj»* and the 

J.atm and French tranflatqrs have follovied.it; rendering it to this feme, 
and the Asbaans noere lajiening home : but tWD manulcripts give US Cuts- 
fuvM t which is to be referred to nreXi* before ; and, with the form** 
Englifh translator, we «froofe to follow tfiajt reading. 
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•f his friends and allies., .and then went to Corinth, and - 
drew a line of circumvallation about the citadel, .which the 
Achaeans refufed to furrender. However, he fent for the 
friends and ftewards of Aratus, and ordered them to take 
care of his houfe and effedls in that city. He likewife fent 
again to that general by Trity mallus the Meffenian, and 
propofed that the citadel fhould be garrifoned half with 
Achaeans and half with Lacedemonians *, offering, at (he 
fame time, to double the penfion he had from Ptolemy 
king of Egypt. As Aratus, inflead of accepting thefe con- 
ditions, fent his' fon and other hoflages to Antigonus, and 
perfuaded thcAchaeans to give order that the citadel of 
Corinth fhould be put in the hands of that prince, Cleo- 
menes immediately ravaged the territories of Sicyon, and 
in purfuance of a decree of the Corinthians, feized on the 
whole eflate of Aratus. After Antigonus had pafled Ge- 
rania *, with a great army, Cleomenes thought it more ad- * 
vifeable to fortify the Onaean mountains f , than the Iflli- 
mus, and by the advantage of his pofl to tire out the Ma- 
cedonians, rather than hazard a pitched battle-with a vete- 
ran phalanx. Antigonus was greatly perplexed $t this 
plan of operations. For he had neither laid in a fufficient 
quantity of provifions, nor could he eafily force the pafs 
by which Cleomenes had fate down. He attempted one 
night, indeed, to get into Peloponnefus by the port of Le- 
chaeum J, but was repulfed with lofs. 

Cleomenes was much encouraged with this fuccefs, and 1 
his troops went to their evening’s xefrefhment with plea- 
Yure. Antigonus, on the other hand, was extremely difpi- 
fited \ for he faw himfelf in fo trpublefome a fituation, that 
It was fcarce poffible to find any refources, which were not 
extremely difficult. At lafl he determined to move to the 
promontory of Heraeum, and from thence to tranfport his ■ 
troops in boats to Sicyon : but that required a great deal 
of time, and very confiderable preparations. However,*, 
the evening after, fome of the friends of Aratus arrived 
from Argos by fea, being fent to acquaint him that the 
Argives were revolting from Cleomenes, and to invite 

. T 4 , him • 
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A mountain between Megara and Corinth. 

+ This range of mountains extends from the Srironian rocks, onthe> ‘ 
road to Attica, as far as Mount Citheron. Strafe. I viij. They war*. 
Galled the mountains of afies. 

|;Ase of the harbours at Corinth^ 
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him to. that city. Ariftotfe.was th€ author of the dcfe&ion $ 
smd he had found no great difficulty in perfuading the peo- 
ple into it, becaufe Cleomenes had not cancelled their debt^, 
as he had given them room to hope. Upon this, Aratus, 
■with fifteen hundred men whom he had from Antigonus, 
failed to Epidaurus, Eut Arittotle, not waiting for him,a£- 
fembled the townfmen,aud.with the effiftanoe of Thfeoxtmus 
and* a party of Achaeans flom Sicyon, attacked the citadel. * 
Cleomenes getting Intelligence of this about thfc fftcotid 
** watch of the night, fent for Megiftonus, and, in an angry ' 
tone, ordered him to the relief of ArgoS : For he it was 4 
< >vho bad principally undertaken for the obedience of the 
Argives, and, by that means, prevented the expulfion of 
ftich as were fufpedfed. fiaving difpatchcd MCgiftomlS . ■' 
upon this bufinels, the Spartan prince watched tne md- 
' ^ions of Antigonus, and endeavoured to difpel the fears 
of the Corinthians, alluring them . it waft no great thing 
that had happened at Argos, but only an inconfiderable 
tumult. Megiftonus get into Arg6s, and was Haiti id a 
ikirmiffi there ; the garrifon were hard profited, add mef- 
fenger after mefifenger fent to Cleomenres. Upon this-, he 
was afraid that the enemy, after they had made the mfe Ives 
matters of Argos, would block up the paflages againtt 
him, and then go' and ravage Laconia at their pleafure, 
and befiege- Sparta itfelf, which was left without defence. 

He therefore decamped from Corinth 5 the cOnfequence 
of which Was the lol's of the town m 9 for Antigonus imme- 
diately entered it$ arid placed a garrifon thene. In the 
mean time, Cleomenes having collected his forces, which 
were fcattered in their march, attempted to fcale the walls 
- of Argos 5 but, failing in that eriterpiife, he broke open 
the vaults under the quarter called Afpis, gained an en- 
' trance that way, and joined his garrifon, Which ttili held 
* out againtt the Acheeans. After this, he took fome other 
quarters of the city by affaiilt \ and ordering his Cretan 
archers to ply their bows, cleared the ftreets of the enemy. 

Bat when he faw Antigonus descending with his infantry 
. from the heights into the plain, and nis cavalry already 
pouring into the city, he thought it impoffible to maintain 
his polt. He had now no other refource but to colleft^ll 
his men*, and retire along the walls, which he accordingly 
did without lofs. Thus, after atchieving the greateft things 
in a fhort fpace of time, and making himfelf matter of 
almott all, Peloponnefus in one campaign, hejoftrall itrleft 
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time than**hc gained it} feme cities immediately 'with- 
drawing from his alliance, and others furreodering them- 
lelves not long after to Antigonus. 

Such was the ill iuecefs of this expedition. And what 
was no lefs a misfortune, as he was marching home, mef- 
fengers from Eacedemon met him inthe evening near Te- 
*gea, and informed him of the death of ki9 wife. His af- 
fection and efteem for Agiatis was fo great, that, amidft 
the current of his happieit fuceefs, lie could not ftay from 
her a whole campaign, but often repaired to»'Spatfa. No '• 
wonder, then, that a young man, deprived K>ffo beautiful 
-and virtuous a wife, vras Extremely afFefted with the lofs. * 
Yet his forrow 'did not debafe the dignity of his mind. He 
-fpoke in the fame accent 5 he preferved the fame drefsand r 
look ' y he gave his orders to his officers, and provided for ' 
the fecurity of Tegea. . 

Next morning he entered Laeederaon, and after paving . 
•a proper^trihute to grief at home with his mother and his • 
children,* he applied himfePf to the concerns of date. Pto- 
lemyi king of Egypt, agreed to futriilh him with fucconrs , > 
but it was on condition that he lent him his mother and - 
children as- hoftages. • This circum dance he knew not how 
to communicate to his mother j and he often attempted to > 


mention it to her r but could not go forward.’ She began 
to fufpe6t that there was. foiaething which he- was afraid 
to open toher$ and;(he alked his friends >tvhat it might be. 
At laft he ventured to tell her ; upot* which, fbe laughed 


'very jileafautly, and faid>. “ Was this the thing which you’ 
'*‘* have fo long heSitated to exprefs ? :Why;do not you ini- 
4 ‘~ mediately put us on board a (hip, and fend this carcafe df 
w ~ mine where you think it may be of moft ufe to Sparta, 
**■ before age renders it good for nothing^and finks it into 
w the grave ?’? * 

When everything w T as prepared for tire voyage,' they 
went^by laird to Taertarus •*, the army condu cting them to 
‘that port. Crateiiclea being on the point of caking thip, 
took ‘Cleomenes alone into the temple' of Neptune, where 
feeing him in great emetion and concern, ihe threw her 
♦arms about him, and faid, 4i King of Sparta, take .care 
,4f . •’that.-* when we go out, > no one perceive us .weeping, 
e4t * or doing any thing -umvor thy that glorious place. This 
:4< *akme is in out »power$ th.6 event 'is .in .the hands of 
“ 'God.” After (he had given him this advice, and com- 
posed .her - c ount enanac, (he vfcant on board, with her little 
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'£rahdfon lit 1 tier arms, and ordered the pilot to put to fbtf* 
as (bon as poflible. 

' uf oh her ai'flvarl in Egypt, flic underftood that Ptolemy 
had received ambtiladors from Antigonus, and feehaed to 
liften to his pfopofais^ and, on the other hand, (he was 
informed that’ Cleomenes, though invited by the* Aehaeans 
to a pacification. Was afraid, on her account, to put an end 
to the war, without Ptolemy’s confentr In this difficulty 
fiie wrote to her fon, to deiire him “ To do what he 
44 thought mod advantageous and honourable for Sparta, 
u and not for the fake of an old woman and a child, to I 
** live always in fear of Ptolemy.?’ So great- was the 
behaviour of Crateficlea under adverse fortune. - 

After Antigonus had taken Tegea, and plundered Of- ! 
chomamis and Mantinea, Cleomenes, now (hut up within 
the bounds of Laconia, enfranchifed fuch of the hehtts as : j 

eould pay fifty attic mma for their liberty. Bythkr ex- 
pedient he raifed five talent § $ and having, moreover, . 
armed and trained in the Macedonian manner twotfaou- 
fand of thoffc helots , whom he defigned to oppofe the Leu* 
uafpides of Antigonus, he . engaged, in a,^great andunex- * 
peeled enterprife. Megalopolis was at that time a& great 
and powerful a city a» Sparta. It was (upported, befides, . 
by the Achaeans and Antigonus, whofe troops lay on each j 
fide of it. Indeed, the Mcgalopofitans were the foremofl 
and mod eager of all the Achaans in their application to j 

Antigonus. This city, however,. Cleomenes refolvcd to I 

furprifej for which purpofe he ordered hir men to take 
five days pro \4fions, . and led them to Sell alia, as if he 
defigned an inroad into the territories -of Argos. But 
he turned (hort> and entered thofe of Megalopolis ; and, 
after having refre£hed-his troops at-Rhostiunv he marched, 
by Helicon *, dire&Iy to the object he had in view. 
When he was near it, he font Panteus before with two com- 
panies of Lacedemonians, to feiee'that part of the wall 
which was between the tVo towers, arid which he under- 
flood to be lead guarded. He followed with the red of 
T»s army nt the common pace. Panteus finding not only 
that quarter, but great part of the wall without defence, 
'pulled it down in fbme places, undermined it in others, 
aid put all the centinels to the fword. While he was 
thus employed, Cleomenes came up, and catered the 

city 

* £.ui)imis thinks it ought to be-read H^lWTon, there bciqg no/uA 
plate as Helicon in Accadia. 
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. 0 ity \?ith hk forces, before the MegalopoUtau^ knew of 
his approach. 

« JTbey.weje no fooner apprifed of the misfortune which 
tad befallen them, than the greateft part left the city, 
taking their money 'and moil valuable effe&s with them. 
The. Teft made a (land, and though they could not diilodge 
the enemy, *yet their refiilance gave their fellow citizens 
opportunity to efcape. There remained not above a thou- 
sand, men in the town, all the -reft having retired to Mef- 
fene, with their wives and children, before there was any 
p^flibility of purfuing them. • A confiderable part even of 
tbofe* who had armed and fought in defence of the city got 
off, and very few were taken prifoners. * Of this number 
were Lyfandridas and Thearidas, two perfons of great 
name and authority in Megalopolis. As they were fuch 
refpedlable men^ the foldiers carried them before Cleo- 
menes. lyfandridas no fooner faw CleSmenes than he 
thus addreffed him. “ Now,” faid he, in a loud voice, 
b^cauie .it was at a diftance, now,, king of Sparta, you 
have opportunity to do an action much more glorious 

* and princely than the late one, and to acquire immortal 
f honour* Cleomenes guefling at his aim, made anfwei* j 
‘ You would not have me reftore you the town?” 

* That is the very thing,” faid Lyfandridas,. 1 * I would pro- 
‘ pole* I ad vife you* by. all means, not to deftrpy fo fine 
* ' a city,.but-tofilL it with firm friends and faithful allies, 

* by reftoring the* Megalopolitans to their country, and 
* ' becoming the faviour of fo confiderable a people.” Cleo- 
menes paufed awhile, and then replied, This is hard 

to believe y but be it as it will,. let glory with us have 
always greater weight than intcreft.”* In confequence 
of this determination* he feat the two men to' Melfene, 
with a herald in his own name* to make the ’ Megalopoli- 
tans an offer of their town, on condition that they would 
renounce the Achaeans, and declare themfelves his friends 
and allies. ' 

Though. Cleomenes tnade fd gracious and humane a 
propofal, Philopoemen would not luffer the Megalopolitans 
to accept it,* or to* quit the Achaean league*, but aiTuring 
them that the king of Sparta, inftead of inclining to reftore 
them their city, wanted to get the citizens', too into his 
power, he . forcetl -Thearidas and Lyfandridas to leave 
, T 6 •’ Meffene 

• Polybius beftows great and juft encomiums on this condudt of the 
Megalopolitans, 1 1|. 
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Meffene. This, is that Philopoameo, who afterwards* was- 
the leading man among the Achseans, and (as we have 
related in his life )• one of the mod illu&rious perfonages. 
among the Greeks; 

Upon this new6, Cleomenes* who hitherto. had kept the; 
Louies and goods of the MegaiopoUtans with feeh care, 
that not the leaft thing was embezzled, was enraged to* 
fuch a degrfee, that he plundered the whole, ferit the ftfc*-- 
tues and piflures to Sparta, and levelled the greeted and: 
beft parts- of the city with the ground. After this, he; 

# marched home again, being under fome apprehenfiOnsthat:.' 
Antigonus ..and the Achmans would come upon hkru. 
They, however, made no motion towards k, for they were - 
then holding a council at /Egi urn. Atattis mounted the 
rojlrum on that occafion, where he wept a long time, with? 
his robe before his face. They were all greatly furprifed,; 
and dcfired him to (peak. At laft, hefaid, “ Megaiopo-- 
^ lis is deftroyed by Cleomenes.” The Achaeans were * 
afloniilied at lb great and hidden a ftroke, -and the 'Council 
immediately broke up. . Antigonus made great efforts - to* 
go to the relief of the place j but* £s histroops aflfembledi 
flowly from their winter quarters, he ordered ; thetn to re- 
main where they were, and marched to. Argtfs with the- 
forces he had with him* ; 

This made the fecond enterprilc' of Cteojpenes appear- 
r&(h and defperate : but Polybius*; on the contrary, ki-- 
forms us, that it was conduced with great prudenceoad; 
forefight . . For knowing- ( as he -tells us) that thfe-Mucedo- . 
mans. were difperfed in winter quarters, and that Arrtigo-: 
mas lay in Argris. with -only his friends and «a feW^meroe-- 
naries about «-him, he entered the terrkories of that city 
in the perfuafion that either. the (bfcme of fofferiug iuch. an . 
inroad, would provoke Antigonus to battle y . and «Kpofe 
him to a defeat, or that if he declined the combat, it would* 
bring him into difrepute with the A r gives. The -event, 
juftified his expectation.. When the people of Argos faw> 
their country laid wa fie, every thing, that valuable** 
deftroyed or carried off, they, ran in great difpkafuve to. 
the king r s gates, and befieged them, wkh clamour, bidding- ^ 
him either -go out and fight** or elfe give-placeto hisdbpe* 
riors. Antigonus, however, like a. wife and able general, \ 
thought the eenfuresL of ffrangers-no diigr&ee, inoon>pari- 
fon of his quitting a place of fecuiity, and. raflily hazard- 

img 
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ihg a battle, and therefore he. abode by hfs 6rfl Vefolutioris. 
Cleomenem, in the mean time, marched up to the very 
Walls, infulted his enemies, and, before he retired, fpread, 
defblation at his pleafirre. 

Soon after his return, he was informed that Antigonus >- 
wras come to Tegea, with a defign to fenter Laconia oh that 
fide. Upon this emergency, he put his troops under march « 
another Way, and appeared again before Argos by break 
of day, ravaging all the adjacent fields. He did not now 
out down the corn wfth feythes and fickles, as people 
Wfnally do, but beat tt down with Wooden inftruments in 
the form of feymitarsj as if thrs deftmtlion was only an. 
amufement to his foldiers in their march; Yet when they 
would have fet fire to Cyllarabis, the Ichool of exercife^ 
hfe prevented it; reffe&mg that the ruin of Megalopolis . 
was dictated rather by paflion than by reafon. 

Antigonus immediately returned to Argos, having; 
taken care to place guards in all the pafies of the moun- 
tains. But Clebmenes, as if he held Mm and his opera- - 
tions in the utmoft contempt, fent heralds to demand the : 
keys of Juno’s temple, that her might facrifice to the - 
goddefs. After he had pleafed ^himfelf with, this in- 
fblt on the enemy, and offered : his facrifice under the ~ 
Walls of the temple Which was faff fhut up, he led his ; 
ttoops off Phflius. In his match from thence he diflodgedi 
the gatrifota of Ologuntum, and then proceeded by Or- 
chomenos ; hy. which moans he not only infpired his . 
people With frefh rage, but came to be confiddred by 
the -enemy as a molt able- general, and a man capable of:' 
the greate ft undertakings. For, with theftrength of the • 
fihgle city to oppofe the whole power :of the Macedonians 
and Pelepcmnefiaris, and all the trfeafures of the king* j .. 
and not only to keep -Laconia tmtoudhed, but to carry de- 
■vaftatlon into the enemy’s country, were indicat ions, of no * 
common geniusand fpirit. 

He who firft calledmoneythe finetvs cfbujimifs, leems prin- 
cipally to have had refpeift to that of War. And Demades, 
when the Athenians called Upon him to equip their navy and : 
iget it out, though their treafury was very low, told tbeni, 
■ u They mu ft tbibk of baking- bread, before they thought 
* u of an embarkation.*’ • It is alfo (aid that -the old cArchi- 
damtts, at'the begftming 6f the Peloponnefran war, when’ 
the allies defired^hat the quota of each (hould be deter- 
tained* made anfwer, that “ War cannot be kept -at a fiat 

“ diet.** 
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'VdieH” Andin thjscafewe mayjuftly fay, that arwifcfU 
krs, ffrengtheued by long exercite, do at laft tire outthote 
who have equal (kill and agility, but -not the -exercite 5 fa 
Antigonus coming to the war with vaft funds, in procefs 
of time tired out and 'overcame Cleomenes, who could but 
hi a very (lender manner pay. his mercenaries, and give his 
Spartans bread. . 

In all other refpe&s the times favoured Cleomenes,. A a- 
tigonus being drawn home by the bad pofture of his af- 
fairs. For in his abfence the barbarians invaded and ra- 
vaged all Macedonia. The Illyrians in particular, de- ] 
fcending with a great army from the norths haraffed «the 
Macedonians- fo much, that they were forced to fend for 
Antigonus. Had the letters been brought a little before 4 
v the battle^that general would have immediately departed, 
and bidden .the Achaeans a long farewell. But fortune* 
who loves to make the greateft affairs turn upon fume mi- 
nute circum dance, (ho wed on this occafion of what contet- 
quence a moment of time hiay be *. As foon as the .battle 
of Sellafia f was fought, and Cleomenes had lod his army 
and his city, meffengers came to call Antigonus home. 
This was a great aggravation of the Spartan king’s misfor- < 
tunes. Had he held off and avoided an*a&ion only a day 
or two longer, he would have been under no neceffity of 
fighting 5 and aft^r the Macedonians were gone, he might : 
have made 'peace with the Achseans on what conditions he 
pleated, But fuch, as w.e faid, was his want of money, that 
he had no refource tut the- fword $ y tmd 9 therefore, as Po- 
lybius informs us, with twenty thoutend men was forced to * 
challenge thirty thoufand. 

He (howed himfelf an excellent general in the whole' 
courfe of the a&ion y his Spartans behaved with great 
fpirit, and his mercenaries fonght not ill* His defeat was * 
owing to- the fuperior advantage, tho Macedonians had : 

in * 

* Plutarch had this reflection from Polybius.'- 
f Polybius has given a particular -account of this battle. Antigonus ' 
had twenty-eight thoufand foot, and twelve hundred horfe. The army 
of Cleomenes confiftdd only of twenty thoufand ; but it was advantage- 
oufly polled. He was encamped on two mountains, which were almoffc : 
inacceffible, and feparated only by a narrow defile. Thefe he had for- 
tified with ftrong ramparts and a deep fofTe 1 ; fo that Antigonus, after 
reconnoitring his lit nation, did not think proper toattackhim, but en- 1 

camped at a fmall diftance on the plain. At length, for want of ino- ' 
ney and provifions, Cleomenes was forced to tome to a&ion, and was 
.beaten.' Pol,. Kb. xi* 
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id their armour, and to the weight and impetuosity of 
their phalanx . 

Phylarchus, indeed, afiures us, it was the treachery of 
one of his officers, that ruined the affairs of Cleomenes. - 
Antigonus had ordered the Illyrians and Acarnanians fe- 
oretly to fetch a coiapafe, and furround that wing which 
was commanded by Euclidas, the brother pf Cleomenes, 
while he was n&rlhalling the red of his army» Cleo-* 
tnenes taking a view from . an eminence of his adverfary’s- 
.difpafition, could not perceive where the Illyrians and 
Acarnarians were polled," and begun to fear they were de- 
figned for fgme fuch manoeuvre. He therefore called 
Damoteles, wjhofe bufinefs it was to guard againft any 
fnrprife, and ordered him to reconnoitre the enemy’s rear 
with, particular care, and form the bed conjecture fye 
could of the movements they intended. Damoteles, who 
is faid to have been bribed by Antigonus, allured him 
^bat 44 He had nothing to fear from that quarter, for ap. ' 
* 4 was fafe in the rear $ nor was there any thing more to < 
4t be done but to bear down upon the front.” Cleomenes, , 
fati$fied with thi& report, attacked Antigonus. The Spar- 
tans charged with fo much vigour, that they made the ~ 
Macedonian phalanx give ground, and eagerly purfued 
their advantage for about &ve furlongs. The king then 
- feeing Euclidas in the other wing quite furrounded, dqp- 
ped, and cried out, “ Thou art lod, my dear brother, 

“ thou are lod, in fpite of all thy valour ! but great js 
41 thy examplejo our^Spartan youth j and the fongs of our 
44 matrons (hall fqr ever record thee * !” 

Euclidas, and the wing he commanded, thus being {lain, 
the viClors fell upon Cleomenes $ who feeing ,his men in 
great confuiion, and unable to maintain the fight, provided 
afe well as he could for his own' fafety. It is -laid that 
great numbers of the mercenaries were killed j and that of 
fix thoufand Lacedemonians,, no more than two hundred 
•were fared. 

> W|ien he reached Sparta, he adviied the citizens to re- 
eey|p Antigonus. 44 For my part,” faid he, 44 1 am willing 
44 either to live or to die, as the one or -the other may be 
44 mod for the intered of my country.” Seeing the wo- 
«ten run to meet the few brave men who had efcaped with 

him, 

• « ' 

• Headed like a brave foldier, but not like a ficiiful officer. Ih- 

»» — 

Gilead of pouring upon the enemy from the heights, and retiring as h& 
*4<>und it convenient, he flood ffiJl, and fuffcred the Macedonians to ctt 
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him, kelp to' take offtbeir armour, and ptfefeiat them with 
wine, he retired into his own houfe. After the death «F 
•his wife, he had taken into his houfe a young woman, who 
was a native of Megalopolis, and free-born, but fell into 
his hands at the lack of the place. She approached him, 
according to cuftom, with a tender of her fervices x>nhis 
return- from the field. But though both tbirfty and wea- 
ry, he would neither drink nor fit down : ; be only leaned- 
lris elbow againft a pillar, and his head upon it, armed as 
he was ; and having refted a few moments, while he con- 
•fidered what coorfe to take, he repaired to Gythium with 
his friends. There they went on board vefiels provided 
for the purpofe, and immediately put out to fea. 

Upon the arrival of AntigonuSj Sparta furrend eredi His- 
'behaviour to the inhabitants was mild and humane, and: 
not onfuitable to- the dignity of their republic. For he, 
offered them no kind of infult, but restored them their 


laws and polity 5 and after having facrrficed to the gods,, j 
retired the third day. Tie was informed, indeed, that j 
Macedonia was involved in a dangerous war ; and that: 
the barbarians were ravaging tire country. Befides, be- 
was in a deep confamption, and had a contirmal defluxion - ■ 
upon the lungs. However, he bore up under his affii&ion, . »' 
and wreftled with domeftic wars, till a great vi&ory and: 
carnage of the barbarians made him die more glorious.* - 
•Phylarchus tells us, (and it is not at all improbable) that-, 
he burft a veffel in his lungs with (hooting in the battle : 
though it pafied in the fchodls, that, in exprefling his 
Joy after the vidlory, and crying out, 44 O glorious day l ” * 
he brought up a great quantity of blood, and fell into a fe- 
ver, of which he died. 'Thus much concerning Antigonus. 

From the ifle of Cythera, where CleOmenes firfl touch- 
ed, he failed to another ifland called Aigialia. There he 
had formed a defignto paft over to Cyrene, when one of 
his friends,' named Therycion, a man of a high and intre- I 
pid fpirit on all occaiions, and one who always indulged 
himfelf in a lofty and haughtyturn oi expreflion, came pri- 
vately to' Cleomenes-, and thus addrefled* him : We*have 
44 loft, my prince, the moft glorious death, which we might 
44 have Found in the battle; though the world had heard 
44 us boaft that AnfigOnus fhould nerver cbnquer the kirrg of 
u Sparta till he had (lain him. Yet there is another exjt i 


44 ftfll offered us by glory and virtue, i Whither .then are 
“ we fb abfurdly failing ? flying a death. that is near, and 
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48 feeking one that is remoto. If it is not difhonou rabie 
44 for the dependents of Hercules to ferve the fuCceffors of 
44 Philip and Alexander why da not we fave ourfelves a 
44 long voyage, by making our fubmiflion to Antigonus; 

44 who, in all probability, as much excels Ptolemy, as the 
44 Macedonians do the Egyptians ? But, if we do not 
44 choofe to be governed by a man who beat us in the 
44 field, why do we take one who never conquered us, for 
44 our matter ? Is it that we may fhow our inferiority to 
44 two, inftead of one, by flying before Antigonus, and 
44 then going to flatter Ptolemy? Shall we fay that you 
44 go* into Egypt for the fake of your mother? It will 
44 be a glorious and happy thing for her, to fhow 
* Ptolemy’s wives her fon, of a king becoming a captive 
44 and an exile. No! while we kre yet mailers of out 
44 fwords, and are yet in fight of Laconia, let us deliver 
ourfelves from this miferable fortune, and make our ex- 
44 cufe for our paft behaviout to thofe brave men who fell 
44 for Sparta at Sellafia. Or (hall we rather fit down in 
44 Egypt, and inquire whom Antigonus has left governor 
lt . of Lacedemon 1 " . 

Thus Therycion fpoke, and Cleomenes made this an- 
^ fwer : 44 Doft thou think,then, wretch that thou art, doft 
44 thou think, that by running into, the arms of death, 
**f 4 than which nothing is more eafy to find, to ihow thy 1 
44 courage and fortitude ? And doft thou not- confider, that 
44 this flight is mbre daftardly than the former ? Better 
44 men than *we have given way to their enemies, .being 
44 either overfet by fortune, or oppr-effed by numbers. 
44 But he who gives out either for fear of labour and 
44 pain, or of the opinions and tongues of men, falls a 
44 vi&im to his own cowardice. A voluntary death ought 
44 to be an adlion, not a retreat from a$ion. For k is 
44 an ungenerous tiling either to live or to die to ourfelves. 

I 44 All that thy expedient could poflibly do, would be only 
44 the extricating us from our prefent misfortune^, without 
44 anfwering any purpofe either of honour or utility. But 
44 ^think neither thou nor I ought to give up all hopes 
41 for our country. If thofe hopes fhould defert us, death, 
44 when we feek for him, will not be hard to find.” 
Therycion made no reply } but the firlt opportunity he 
, had to leave Cleomenes, he walked down to the Ihorc, t 
and flatbed hiaaielf. - 

! Cleomene** 

l . « 
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Cleomenes left ALgialia, and failed to Africa, where he 
was received by the king’s officers, and conduced to Alex- 
andria. When he was firft introduced to Ptolemy*, that 
prince behaved to him with fufficient kindnefs and huma- 
nity ) but when, upon farther trial of him, he found what 
ftrength of uoderftanding he had, and that his laconic and 
iimple way of converting was mixed with a Vein of wit 
and pleafantry $ when he faw that he did not, in any in- 
dance whatever, ditiiQnour his royal birth, or crouch to 
fortune, he began to take more pleafure in his difcourfe, 
than in the mean facrifices of complaifance and flattery. 
He greatly repented, too, and blufhed at the thought of 
haying negledled fuch a man, and given him up to Anti- 
gonus, who, by conquering him, had acquired fo much 
power and glory. He, therefore, encouraged him now 
with every mark of attention and refpeft, and promifed to 
fend him back to Greece with a fleet and fupply of money, 
to re-edabli(h him in his kingdom. His prefent appoint- 
ments amounted to four and* twenty talents by the year. 
t)ut of this he maintained himfelf and his friends in a fo- 
ber and frugal manner, and bellowed the red in offices of 
humanity to fuch Greeks as had left .their country and re- 
tired into Egypt. 

But old Ptolemy died before he could put his intentions 
in favour of Cleomenes in execution j and the court foon ; 
becoming a fcene of debauchery, where women had the 
fway, the biltinefs of Cleomenes was negledied. For the 
f king was fo much corrupted with wine and women, that 
in his more fober and ferious hours he would attend to 
nothing but the celebration of myfteries. and the beating 
a drum with his royal hands about the palage ; while the 
great affairs of date were left to his miftrefs’ Agathoclea, 

‘ and her mother, and Oenanthes, the infamous minifter of 
his pleafures. It appears, however, that at fird fome ufe 
was made of Cleomenes. For Ptolemy being afraid of 
his brother Magas, who, through his mother’s intereft^ 
flood well with the army, admitted Cleomenes to a con- 
futation in his cabinet : the fubje# of which was, whe*; 
ther he fhould dedroy his brother. All the red voted for 
it, but Cleomene? oppofed it drongly. He faid, “ 

** king, if it were poflible, (hould have mors brothers, 

for the greater fecurrty of the crown., and th6 better 
* * - management 

* Ptolemy Euergetes. f Ptolemy Philopator. 
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<4 lxranagement of affairs.” And when Sofibius, the king’s 
principal favourite, replied, 44 That the mercenaries could 
.** not be depended on, while Magas was alive,” Cleo- 
menes .defired them to give themfelves no pain about that^ 

44 For,” faid he , 6i above three thoufand of the mercenaries 
44 are Peloponnefians, whp, upon a nod from me, will be 
I 44 .ready r ^ith their arms.” Hence Ptoleitiy, for the pre- 
sent, looked upon Cleomenes not only as a faff friend, 
but as a man of . power 5 but his w T eaknef$ afterwards in- 
creafing his timidity, as is common with people of little 
unclerftauding, he began to place his fecuiity iri jealoufy " 
and fufpicion. Fis miiyffers w;ere of the fame (lamp \ and 
they confidered Cleomenes as- an objeil of fear, on. account 
of his interefl with the mercenaries \ infomuch that many 
were heard tp fay, 44 Tl^at he was a Hon among a flock of 
44 Iheep.” Such, indeed, he feemed to be in the court, 
where, with a filent feverity of afpedl, he obfcrved all 
.that paffed. 

, . In thefe circumllances, he made no more applications 
- ^fbr fliips or troops. But being informed that Antigonus 
r was dead \ that the Achaeans were engaged in war with 
! ,ihe ALtoliansj and l hat affairs called flrongly for his pre- 
p fence, in .the /.trouble diftra&ion that then. reigned in 
JPeloponnefus, he defired only a conveyance thither for 
tiimfclf and his friends. Yet no man liflened to him. The 
I king, who fpent his time in all kindfrof Bacchanalian re- 
vels with women, could not poflibly hear him. Sofibius* 
the prime minifler, thought Cleomenes mull prove a for* 

• midable and dangerous man, if he were kept in Egypt 
againft his will ; and that it was not fafe to difmifs him, 

I becaufe of his bold and enterprifing fpirit \ and becaufe 
„ he had been an eye-witnefs to the dillempered flate of the 
v kingdom. For it was not in the power of money to mol- 
lify him. As the ox Apis, though revelling, to fell'ap- 
\ pearance, in every delight that he can defire, yet long^ 
after the liberty which nature gave him $ wants tb bound 
over the fields and paflures at his plcafure ; and difcovers a 
manifeft uneafinefs under the hands of the prieil who feeds, 
him ; fo Cleomenes could not be fatisfied with a foft and 
effeminate life $ but, like Achilles, 

i 

Corfnming cares lay heavy on his mind : 

In his black thoughts revenge and daughter roll, 

And feen?* of blood rife dreadful in his foul*. Top*. 


While 
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While his affairs were in this pofturje, Nicagoras the 
'Meffenian, a man who concealed the moft rancorous ha- 
tred of Cleomnes, under the pretence of friendfhip, came 
•to Alexandria. It feeras, he had formerly fold him a 
handfome piece of ground ; and the king, either through 
want of money, or his continual engagements in war, had 
neglected to pay him for it. Cleomenes, who happened 
to be walking upon the quay, faw this Nicagoras juft land- 
ing from a merchantman, and faluting him with great: 
kindnefs, a Deed “ What bufinefs had brought him to 

Egypt.” ’ Nicagoras returned the compliment with equal 
appearance of frieodftiip, and attfwered, 44 I am bringing 
44 forne fine war-harfes for the king. w Cleomenes laughed, 
■and faid, 44 I could rather hare wiftted that you had brought 
41 him fome female muficians and pathics, for thofe arc the 
44 prefents that the king likes heft.*” Nicagoras, at that, 
time, only fmiled ) but in a few days after he put Cleomenes 
in mind of the field he had fold him, ajpd defired he might ' 
'now be paid \ pretending, * 4 That he Would not have given 
:44 him any trouble about it, if he had not: foun# confide— 

fable Iofs in the difpofal of his merchandife.” Clei>« 
menes affured him, 44 That he had nothing left of whit 
44 the kings of Egypt had giveq him ujJon which Nica- 
goras, in difappointment, acquainted' Solibius with the 
: joke upon the king.. Sofibius received the information 
with pleafure) but being defirous to have fometbing 
♦againftClebmenes that would exafperate Ptolemy ftillmorev 
'he perfuaded Nicagoras to' leave a letter, affo*ting, that 
44 if the Spartan pruice hid received a fupply of fhips and 
,M men from the King of EgypVs bounty, he would have 
;4K made ufe of them in feizing Cyrene for himfelf.” Nica- 
goras accordingly left the letter, and fet fail. Four day* 
“after. Sofibius carried it to Ptolemy, as if juft come to his 
hands) and having worked up the young prince to re-, 
venge, k was refolved that Cleomenes fliould have a large 
apartment afllgned him, and be fervfed' there as formerty,. 
but not fuffered to go out. 

This was a great affli&ion to Cleomenes J a^d the fol-* 
lowing accident made his profpc&s ftill more miserable. 
Ptolemy, the fon of Chryfermus, who was an intimate 
friend of the king’s* had all along behaved tQ Cleomenes 
with great civility ) they feeroed to like, each other’s com- 
pany, and were upon fome terms of confidence. Cleo- 
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jnenes, iri this diftrefs, deflred the fon of .Chryfermus, to 
come and fpeak to him. He came, and talked to him 
plaufibly enough, endeavouring to difpel his fufpic ions/ 
ahd to apologife for the king. But, as he was going out r 
of the apartmerit, without obferving that Qeomenes fol- 
lowed him'io the door, he gave the keepers a fevere repri- 
mand, * for looking fo Garelefsly after a wild beaft, who, t 
u if he efcaped, in all probability could be taken no more.™ 
Cleomenes having heard this, retired before Ptolemy per- 
ceived him, and, Acquainted his friends with it. Upon this* 
they all difmilTed their~Tormer hopes^ ahd, taking the mea- 
fures which anger di&ated, they refolved to revenge them- 
felves of Ptolemy V injurious and infolent behaviour, and 
then die as beeame Spartans, inftead of waiting long for. 
their doom in ’confinement, like victims fatted for the altar. 
For they thought 1 it ^ infuffcraBle thing that Cleojneries* 
after he~hkd difHairied to come to terms wjith Antijgonus, a. 
brave warriOte, and a man of a&ion, fbould fit expe£ting ? 
his fate from a prince who alTumed the character of a prieft 
cff Cybele $ and who, after he had laid aftde his drum, 
and was tired of his. dance, would finci^ another kind of 
fport in putting him t6 death. • . 

After they had taken their refolution, Ptolemy happen- 
ing to go to Canopus, they ptopagated a report, that, by 
t the king*s order, Cleomenes was to be releafed ^ and as- it, 
was the cuftom of the kings of Egypt to ferfd thofe to 
whom they defigned to extend fuch grace, a tipper,, and 
.other.tokens of friendfhip* the friends of Cleomenes made 
ample proviflon for the purpofe, and fent it to the gate., 
By this flratagem the keepers were deceived j £pt they 
-imagined that the whole* was fent by the king. Cleoipene*. 
then offered a facrific6, with a chaplet of flowers on ,1ns. 
head, and afterwards fat down with his friends to the, 
banquet, taking care that the keepers fhould have large 
portions to regale fhem. It is faid, that he fet about his 
^nterprife fooncr than he intended, becaufe he found that 
one of the fervants who was in the fecret, had been out. 
;all night with his miftrefe. Fearing, therefor e, that a 
difcovery might be made, about noid-day, while the intoxi- 
* cation of the preceding night . Aill kept the guards fail 
afleep, he put on his military tunic, -having fir A opened 
the jfeara of the left Shoulder, and tufhed out fword in 
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hand, accompanied by his friends, who were thirteen i* 
number, and accoutred in the fame manner. 

One of them, named Hippotas, though lame, at firft, 
Was enabled by the fpirit of the enterprife, to keep- pace i 
with them $ but afterwards perceiving, that they went 
(lower on his account, he defired them to kill him, and 
not ruin the whole fcheme by waiting for a man who could. . 

. do them no fervice. By good fortune they found an Alex- 
andrian leading an horfe in the ftreet *, they took it, and fet 
. Hippotas upon it, and then moved fwiftly through the 
Greets, all the way inviting the people to liberty. They 
Had juft fpirit enough to praife and admire the bold at- 
tempt of Cleomenes, but not a man of them ventured to 
i fbllow or affift him. 

' Ptolemy,' the fon of Chryfermus^ happening to come 
-out* of the palace, three of them fell upon him, and dif- 
patched him. Another Ptolemy,' who was governor of j 
the city, advanced to.meet them in his chariot : they at- 1 
tacked and difperfed his office rs'and guards $ and. dragging 
him out of the chariot, put him to the fword. Then they 
diarche’d to the citadel, with a defign to break open the 
prifon, and join the prifoners, who vfrftre no fmall number, 
to their party. But the keepers had prevented them by 
ftrorfgly barricading the gates. Cleomenes, thus^difap- 
pointed again, roamed up and down the city y and he 
. fpund that not a fingle man would join him*, but all avoid- 
ed him, as they would avoid infe&ion. 

He, therefore, (topped, and faid to his friends, u It is 
u m wonder that women govern a people who fly from 
** liberty adding, That he hoped they would all die in 
** a manner that would reflect no dilhonour upon him, or 
w on their own atchievements.” Hippotas deftred one oT 
the younger men to difpatch him, and was the firft that 
fell. Afterwards each of them, without fear or delay, fell 
upon his own fword, except .Panteus, who was the firft 
man that fcaled the walls of Megalopolis, when it was 
taken by furprife. He was in the flower of his age.j re- 
markable for his beauty, and of a happier turn than the 
reft of the youth for the Spartan difcipline y which perfec- 
tions had given him a great fhare in the king’s regard ; 
and he now gave him orders not to difpatch himfelf, till 
he faw his prince and all the Teft breathlefsm the ground. 
Panteus tried one after anothef with his dagger, as they 
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lay, left fome one fhould happen to be left With life in him, 
Qn pricking Cleomenes in the foot, he perceived a contor- 
fion in his face. He, therefore, kiffed him, and fate down 
by hita till the breath was out of his body y and then em- 
bracing the corpfe, dew himfelf upon it. 

Thus fell Cleomenes, after he had been fixteen years 
King of Sparta, and ftiowed himfelf in all refpe&s the. 
great man. When the report of his death had fpread over 
the city, Crateficiea, though a woman of fuperior forti- 
tude, /imk under the weight of the calamity $ fhe em- 
braced the children of Cleomenes, and wept over them* 
The 'elder of them difengaging himfelf from her armsj 
got unfufpe&ed to the top of the houfe, and threw him- 
felf down headlong. The child was not killed, but much 
hurt } and, when they took him up, he loudly exprfeffcd 
his grief and indignation that they would not fuffer him 
to deftroy himfelf 

Ptolemy was no fooner informed of thefe things, than ho 
ordered the body of Cleomenes to be flayed, and hailed 
to>a crofs, and his children to. be put to death, together 
with his «mother, and the women her companions. Amongft 
thefe was the wife of Panteus, a woman of great beauty, 
and 'Vl moft majeftic prefence. They had been but lately 
married^ and their misfortunes overtook them amidft thb 
firft tranfports of love. When her huiband wefit with 
Cleomenes from Sparta, fhe was defirous of accompanying 
him 5 but was . prevented by her parents, who kept her in 
clofe cuftody. But foon after, fhe provided herfehf* hdtfe, 
and a little money, and, making her efeape by night, rode 
at full fpeed to Taenarus, and there embarked on'boafcd X 
fhip bound for Egypt. She was brought fafe to Panteus, 
land fhe cheerfully fhared with him , in all the inconveni- 
ence Sithey found >in a foreign country. When the foldiers 
came to take out Crateficiea to execution, fhe led her by the 
hand, aflifted in bearing her robe, and defired her toexeit 
all the courage fhe was miftrefs of j. though fhe was fat 
from being, afraid of death, and defired no other favour 
than that fhe might die before Jber children. But when they 
came to the place of execution, the children fuffered before 
her eyes, and then Cxatrficlea was difpatched. who, in this 
extreme diftrefs, uttered only thefe words, “-0! my cfnT- 
“ dren ! whither are you gone !” 

The wife of Panteus, who* was tall and flrong. girt her 
robe about her, and, in a filent and compofed fanner, paid 
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the lad offices to each woman that lay dead, winding up 
the bodies as well as her prefent circumftances would per- 
mit. Lad of all, (he prepared herfelf for the poinard, by 
letting down her robe about her, and abutted it in fuch 
a manner as to need no affiftance after death ; then calling 
the executioner to do his office, and permitting no other 
perfon to approach her, (he fell like a heroine. In death 
(he retained all the decorum (lie had preferved in life; and 
- the decency which had been fo facred with this excellent 
woman, Hill remained about her. Thus, f in this bloody 
tragedy, wherein the women contended to the lad for the 
prize of courage with the men, Lacedemon (howed that if 
is impojjible for fortune to conquer virtue . 

A few days after, the foldiers who watched the body of 
Cleomenes on the crofs'*, faw a great fnake winding about 
his head, and covering all his face, fo that no bird of prey 
durd touch it. This ftruck the king with fuperditious ter- 
rors, and make way for. the women to try a variety of ex- 
piations ; for Ptolemy was now perfuaded that he had caused 
the death of a perfon who was a favourite of heaven, and 
iomething more than mortal. ' The Alexandrians crowded 
rio the place, and called Cleomenes a hero, a fon of the 
gods, till the philofophers put* a flop to their devotions, 
by alluring them, that, as dead oxen breed beest, horfes 
wafps^J, and beetles rife out of the putrefa&ion of afles; 
-fo human carcafes, when fome of the moidure of the 
marrow is .evaporated, and it comes to a thicker confid- 
ence, produce ferpents-J. The ancients knowing this 
;icLo&rine, -appropriated the ferpent, rather than any other 

animal, to heroes. 

9 

’ ■* That the friends of ihe deceafed might not tjtfce it away by night. 
Thom we -find in ‘Petronitis*s Ephefian matron. .jlfrlfo qwi trwces a/tr* 
«KK&ot, ne quit ad jtyvkuram corpora dttrabirtt : And chufl we find io JB 
authority vrefbaH not mention at the lame time with Petronius. 

• f This was the .received opinion of antiquity, as wc find in Varr<^ 
Ac. &c. 

| Preflus humo bellator equus crabronis origo. . One. 

5 Sunt qui, cum clatrfo putrefacta eft fptna fepuichro; 

'Mutavi credant humanas angue medullat. Ovift. 

The above verfes feon to be taken from fame Greek Unesof Arche- 
laus, addrcfled to Ptolemy on the fubjedfc of fcrpente being generate! 
from the corruption of the human body. 
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